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Preface 


The author of every new book explains in the preface why he felt 
impelled to prepare his volume. It might well be wondered, when 
so many texts in introductory political science arc currently available, 
why we felt it worth while to write yet another. The following are 
some of our reasons: 

1. Too often an otherwise excellent introductory text leans dis¬ 
proportionately on material which might be more properly included 
in a text on American government. This book emphasizes compari¬ 
sons with other governments of the world. 

2. Too often, an introductory political science text does not treat 
adequately the important place of theory to political science. The 
authors intend this book to be a blend of theory and practice, lead¬ 
ing, it is hoped, to a better understanding of the political process. 

3. Many texts currently available are not introductory at all but 
actually assume a considerable amount of knowledge on the part of 
the student. Unfortunately many students do not have this knowl¬ 
edge. Deliberately, then, this book has been kept short and is 
couched in simple terms. It should provide basic material for a 
quarter or semester course. It has been our experience that a longer 
book either must be skimmed over or portions of it must be omitted 
from the course. 

4. Many of the texts available are out of date. An effort has been 
made in this text to offer many recent yet enduring examples of 
the principles involved. 

5. A glossary is provided—an innovation which it is hoped will 
be of real use to the introductory student. 

The authors wish to thank Dr. Franklin L. Burdette, Editor of the 
Van Nostrand Political Science Series, for his invariably useful criti¬ 
cism and help. We also express our thanks to our colleagues and 
friends, unnamed but legion, who have helped us in many ways. 


V 



vi Preface 

Needless to say, we accept full responsibility for the errors that always 
crop up in a work of this kind. 

To our wives, Virginia, Mary, and Rachel, we owe much for their 
cooperation and forbearance. 

Conley H. Dillon 
Carl Leiden 
Paul D. Stewart 

Huntington, West Virginia 
November, 1957 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


What Ls Politic:ai. Science? 

The Scientific Method. For centuries man has sought to learn 
more about himself, his fellow man, and the world around him. 
Until the last few hundred years his efforts have been largely unsuc 
cessful. His real progress started when he learned to investigate and 
experiment. It was then that his knowledge of the world around him 
began to grow. 

Scientists in all branches of learning have developed the process 
we know as the scientific method. This method is easy to describe, 
but sometimes rather difficult to apply. First, it involves the collec¬ 
tion of relevant facts pertaining to the problem at hand. Second, 
these facts must be organized into patterns which will lead to furtlier 
investigation. From this tentative organization come hypotheses. A 
hypothesis is a thoughtful guess or an assumption as to the interrela¬ 
tionship of facts. It will suggest more experiments that can be tried, 
with the result that new facts will probably be revealed. Hypotheses 
will be discarded if they do not hold up under further experiments. 
If they do stand up, still further facts may have been discovered. The 
next important step is to create a general theory tying these facts 
together. Theories, too, can be tested. Theories, however, are not 
facts. They represent only scaffolding for the further investigation 
and collection of facts. 

The constant thread of this method is the experimental collection 
of facts. The mere collecting of facts is not enough. Science would 
be sterile without the imaginative correlation of facts by the scientist. 
Yet without the facts the method would be unproductive. Almost all 
the material aspects of the modern world can be traced to science and 
its method: the Salk vaccine and television, photography and razor 
blades, brain surgery and automobiles, frozen foods and radio. The 
conclusion that man has drawn over the years is that there must be 
something to a method which has been able to produce such wonders. 

1 







2 Introduction to Political Science [ 1 ] 

The growth of science has been unprecedented during the past 
several centuries, especially since the turn of the twentieth century. 
As science grew it soon became specialized. Very cjuickly it broke 
into three great divisions: the physical sciences, biological sciences, 
and social sciences. 

Physical and Biological Sciences. Physical sciences include such 
sciences as chemistry, physics, geology, mathematics, and astronomy. 
Any reader is surely aware of the tremendous accomplishments which 
have been made in these fields. 

The biological sciences, including such fields as biology, zoology, 
botany, entomology, genetics, and bacteriology, have made less 
dramatic strides than have the physical sciences. Yet their many 
accomplishments are well known to every schoolboy. Hybrid corn 
and chickens, superior strains of apples and tobacco, the conquest of 
syphilis and scarlet fever and now poliomyelitis, are some examples 
of their advances. They deal with animate, or living, things. These 
sciences deal with man, too, but only with respect to his natural and 
biological characteristics. 

Social Science. The scientific method is not restricted to the 
physical and biological sciences. It is also part and parcel of the study 
of man and society. This branch of science is known as social science. 
Aristotle, a Greek philosopher who lived during the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, said that man was a social animal. Social science pur¬ 
ports to study man in this light. The social sciences include eco¬ 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, history, political science, and psy¬ 
chology. 

The social sciences differ markedly from the physical sciences, such 
as physics and chemistry. The chemist, for example, studies inani¬ 
mate substances which do not have minds of their own and which can 
be controlled under laboratory conditions. But man, the basic factor 
in social science, has a will and is a thinking creature. He has loves, 
hates, appetites, fears, and preferences. His actions are not always pre¬ 
dictable. It is easy to see that this science is immeasurably more com¬ 
plex and much less exact than are the natural sciences. 

Political Science. Political science is one of the branches of social 
science. It studies man’s efforts to govern himself, to create govern¬ 
ments and states, and to control his social destiny. It also studies the 
abstract nature of the state and other political institutions. 

Is the Study of Politics a Science or an Art? The politician speaks 
sometimes of the “art of politics." Practice of the profession of poli- 
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tics involves a talent that can be highly refined and developed much 
as any other artistic talent. One aspect of the politician's art is to keep 
an ear to the ground to catch the faintest murmurs of public opinion. 
The student should recognize, however, that the political scientist is 
not a politician. He is not an artist, but rather (at least in part) a 
student of the art. He studies, as scientifically as possible, the poli¬ 
tician and the governmental machinery the politician seeks to manip¬ 
ulate. Thus the practice of politics may well be an art, but the study 
of this practice is the scienc e of politics or political science. 

The Scientific Method in Political Science, There are several dif¬ 
ferent methods available for discovering facts —important to any 
science. Only those most important to political science will be listed 
here. There is the method of reporting —as, for example, the descrip¬ 
tion of a political event. This is a description of a fact. Facts can 
then be compared and analyzed. Aristotle followed this method more 
than two thou.sand years ago. There is also the statistical technique, 
which attempts to describe and measure in quantitative terms. One 
may not be able to predict that Mr. A, who lives in Mississippi, will 
vote for the Democratic Party, but one can with some accuracy pre¬ 
dict hew many votes will be cast in Mississippi for the Democratic 
Party. Another method is the case-study technique: an individual, a 
town, or a community is studied intimately and carefully and the re¬ 
sults of this study are extrapolated or assumed to be valid for much 
wider areas. (This technique should always be used with caution, 
for it represents, at best, induction from a single instance.) There are 
also the various polling and sampling techniques exemplified in pub¬ 
lic-opinion polls. Although with these it is not possible to make an 
absolute prediction of what the behavior of people will be from what 
they say they will do, it is nonetheless possible to make a prediction 
of a kind. 

The Significance of Political Science. The proper study of politi¬ 
cal science is significant both to society and to the individual. We 
need to know more about man's behavior, political and otherwise. 
In an age of nuclear weapons, it is becoming more and more urgent 
that men learn to live in harmony. Political problems must be solved, 
and their solution will have to be based upon a clear understanding 
of the origin and development of the state and its nature and role in 
the modern day. 

The study of political science is significant also for the individual. 
If the individual understands better the forces at play in the political 
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nrena, his own part in public affairs, and the organization of his local, 
state, national, and international governmental units, then he will 
not only be a better citizen, but also be better able to control his own 
future. As a matter of fact, the individual is faced with governmental 
diic( tions and controls throughout his life. The political situation, 
national and international, will always require control. For instance, 
governmental policies may cause him and others to lose tlieir jobs. 
Other policies may lead to war which he and others like him could 
have helped to avoid. It is thus obvious that political science is im¬ 
portant to everyone. 

The Place of Political Science in the General Field of Knowl¬ 
edge. ScieiKe continues to become more specialized. At the same 
time specialists in all areas are beginning to realize the necessity of 
cutting across the boundaries of the various natural and social sci¬ 
ences. It is obvious that the political scientist not only must know 
what he can about the facts of political institutions but must also be 
acquainted with the techniques of logic, mathematics, statistics, and 
the other sciences. 

Political s( ience is intimately related to the other social sciences. 
History and political science are vitally related. There is a rhyme 
which goes 

Political science without history has no roots. 

History without political science has no fruits. 

The facts of one social science may well be useful to another. Thus 
the political scientist will find it difficult to understand the politics 
of labor movements without a background of labor economics. Mar¬ 
gin requirements, rediscount rates, and the mechanics of foreign 
monetary exchange are all economic concepts with which the modern 
political vseientist must be familiar. Psychology is also a useful tool 
for the political scientist. Why are some men leaders and others fol¬ 
lowers? What motivates the demagogue? Why do people vote the way 
they do? Psychology helps to provide the answers to these and many 
other questions like them. 

Today it is becoming increasingly evident that political science 
and some of the physical and biological sciences have much in com¬ 
mon and must be studied jointly if much progress is to be made in 
either. Atomic energy comes instantly to mind. It is the product of 
physical science, but it has some immediate and urgent social im- 
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plications. Radioactive fallout, for example, is a matter of life and 
death for man, the biological animal. The control of this product 
of natural science must come through political science. 

Another example of this interrelationship of the sciences is that 
between geography and political science. In the international field 
this is known as geopolitics. Thus an island nation may more read¬ 
ily become a naval power, and a nation with rich natural resources 
may become more powerful in world politics than its less favored 
neighbors. Again, the nation controlling the Suez Canal or the Pan¬ 
ama Canal l^ecomes by that very fact extremely important to other 
nations. 

Major Categories in Political Science. Political science has become 
specialized and categorized even within its own confines. Some of 
the traditional fields of political science, particularly as they are 
taught in college classes, are 

Political theory 
Political parties 
Public administration 
International relations and politics 
International organization 
Public opinion and propaganda 
Comparative government 
State and local government 

Certain phases of law, such as administrative, constitutional, and 
international law 

The student will learn something about all these fields of political 
science in the pages that follow. The remarks above about the grow¬ 
ing interdependence of the scieiu cs apply as well to the fields of po¬ 
litical science itself. The interrelationships among the various fields 
of political science are quite as important as are those among the 
major groupings of the sciences. 

The Purpose and Scope of Political Science 

This book is an introduction to the study of political science. First 
of all, it attempts to introduce the student to the fundamentals of the 
subject as it is understood in America in the twentieth century. It 
also seeks to present the relationship between the theory and median 
ics of the governmental process. For example, in the theory of de- 
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mocracy, government must be responsible to the people. The 
mechanics of democracy involves practical means of insuring free¬ 
dom of expression and free elections. 

What a Student Should Seek to Learn. There are at least four 
facets of the subject which a student of political science should mas¬ 
ter. These facets are the terminology, the general concepts and 
principles, habits of analysis and evaluation, and the subject matter 
itself. 

1. The student should learn the basic terminology of the subject. 
In chemistry one must first learn that C stands for carbon, that H is 
for hydrogen, and that O is for oxygen, before he can understand the 
significance of CoHrOH as the formula for ethyl alcohol. In the study 
of medicine one must learn a complicated terminology for diseases. 
There is also a terminology in political science, and the student must 
learn it in order to understand the subject. There is, however, one 
major difference between political science and the natural sciences 
in this connection. Political science uses many \vords from the vernac¬ 
ular, and the student must guard against confusing the ordinary 
meaning with the technical meaning used in political science. Many 
terms used commonly in political science have been defined in the 
glossary toward the end of this book. These definitions, however, are 
mere introductions to the meanings of these terms. More extended 
definitions may be gleaned from the text itself. 

2. Political science, like other sciences, contains a number of gen- 
eral concepts and principles. One such concept, for example, is legist 
lative supremacy, the doctrine that the legislative body, such as the 
Congress or the state legislature, controls the other parts of the gov¬ 
ernment. Another concept of this kind is national supremacy, the 
doctrine that where national and state or local governments conflict, 
the national authority will prevail. There are many such concepts as 
these in political science. They constitute one of the major areas of 
the subject which the student will need to master. 

3. The student must cultivate habits of analysis and evaluation. 
He must learn to be skeptical or critical of political statements. He 
should learn to analyze governmental organizations. He should try 
to evaluate critically the claims so often heard in the world today that 
this or that solution is the best for a given problem. If, for example, 
the Soviet Union proclaims that it represents a truer democracy than 
does the United States because a greater percentage of people eligible 
to vote do actually vote in Russian than in American elections, the 
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Student should recognize immediately that a high ratio between votes 
cast and eligible voters is not necessarily an indication of effective 
democracy. 

4. In addition to terminology, concepts, and an analytical ap¬ 
proach, the student must learn the subject matter. He should become 
sufficiently familiar with the field to discuss it intelligently with his 
fellow citizens and to illustrate theory and mechanics with actual 
examples. It is not necessary for him to know how many glasses of 
water George Washington drank at the Constitutional Convention 
of 1787; neither is it particularly important to know exactly how 
many members there are in tlie British House of Commons. But the 
student should certainly know that there was a constitutional conven¬ 
tion in the United States in 1787 and that it produced a constitution 
of lasting significance; he should also know what the House of Com¬ 
mons is, what it does, and how it operates. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How does social science differ from the physical and biological sciences? 

2. Can you justify the use of the term political science? 

3. How do the methods used in political science compare with those of 
the physical sciences? 

4. Is modern technology widening or reducing the gap between political 
science and the other sciences? 

5. Is the formation of proper habits of evaluation and analysis or the 
memorization of essential facts more important for the beginning 
student of political science? Explain. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Corry, J. A.: Elements of Democratic Government, 2nd ed., Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, New York, 1951 

Flechtheim, Ossip K. (Ed.): Fundamentals of Political Science, Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1952 

Gettell, Raymond G.: Political Science, 2nd ed., Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1949 

Maciver, Robert M.: The Web of Government, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1946 



Chapter 2 


The Characteristics of the State 


Definitions of Terms 

Political science is the scientific study of the state. One must be¬ 
gin the study of political science, therefore, with an examination of 
the state and some of its ramifications. 

State. The word state has been met countless times by any reader, 
long before he begins the study of political science. One speaks, for 
example, of the State of Nebraska, of all-state football teams, of the 
Secretary of State, of state banquets, of the state of affairs in Egypt, or 
even of a state of mind. Fhe word is thus used in many different 
ways in everyday conversation. In political science, however, the 
term state has a more specific and definite meaning which has little in 
common with most of its various ordinary meanings. 

As used in political science, the word state means a community or 
society politically organized under one independent government 
within a definite territory. To appreciate this definition, it will be 
profitable to consider several other terms closely related to the con¬ 
cept of the state— society, community, and government. 

Society and Community^ The word society is often found in such 
phrases as “a debt to society,’’ ‘‘the ladies’ aid society,” and “society 
pages in newspapers.” It is obvious, as in the case of the word slate, 
that political science will also have a special definition of this term. 
Society may be defined here as a group of people living interdepend- 
ently, attempting to solve their problems by common action. There 
are large societies and small. They can be local, provincial, national, 
or even international. Local societies are usually referred to as com¬ 
munities. Indeed, society itself may be defined as a gregarious com¬ 
munity. The term community is also used in such common phrases 
as “community life,” “community chests,” and “community of in¬ 
terests.” As used in political science, the term is largely synonymous 
with the term society. We speak, for example, of the “political com¬ 
munity” as that aspect of society relating to government and politics. 

8 
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There are, in society and community and particularly in com¬ 
munity, suggestions of common values and of homogeneous culture. 
It is evident that the smaller a community is the more common and 
firm are its social values. Conversely, the larger the community, the 
less agreement there will be upon social values, whether they be 
ideological, religious, political, or, for that matter, musical. This is 
not to say that the community is purely local. Indeed, there is even 
meaning in the term ivorld coinninnity, although the concept here is 
rather of a society of nation states than of a society of individuals. 

The world is fairly well divided in regard to political values. 
There are democracies and dictatorships, capitalist states and com¬ 
munist ones, and all the varying degrees in between. 71iis disagree 
ment on political values makes a true world community of individuals 
or a world-state difficult to achieve. 

Government. A glance at everyday affairs will quickly convince 
one that there is more to the state than mere interdependent exist¬ 
ence. People live in what is commonly called a country, a nation, or 
a state which has political subdivisions down to the local (ommunity. 
,\11 of these units are characterized by a common institution: a gov¬ 
ernment. 

Paul Appleby, a distinguished former public administrator in the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, once told this story about 
what government in modern times means to some of the people of 
the United States. 

In twelve years of governmental service there have come to me 
thousands of letters. One that I remember most vividly was written 
in pencil, on rough tablet paper, and badly spelled. It began: “Dear 
Mr. Germint.“ As I read it, I kept glancing back at the salutation, 
wondering why that letter had come to my desk, wondering who 
Mr. Gcrmint was. When I had finished the letter—the outpouring 
of a tale of woe of a simple, colored Southern tenant farnu;r—and 
had glanced back once more at the salutation, I looked at the enve- 
lof>e in which it had come. It was addressed: 

U.S. Germint, 

Washington, D,C, 

That humble farmer was simply looking to the U.S. government as 
a friendly source of assistance and a proper place to present his 
troubles for consideration. Personifying the government was the only 
way he knew of asking for help from the big democracy we have 
become.^ 

' Paul H. Appleby, Big Democracy, p. v. 
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There are still some people, in a democracy such as the United 
States, who think that the government is a remote and powerful per¬ 
sonal being. While it is obvious that government is too complex and 
has too many facets to be personified in this fashion, the statement 
does emphasize the pervasive influence of government upon the lives 
of individuals. What, then, is government? The word may be de¬ 
fined as political organization (as well as the men constituting it) set 
up to direct, regulate and control men's activities to enable them to 
live together harmoniously and constructively and to solve their com¬ 
mon problems more energetically and effectively. This definition to 
be sure is heavy and sententious. The following passages are designed 
to elaborate upon it. 


Government 

One comes in daily contact with government. The traffic police¬ 
man is an instrument of a government, normally a local one. The 
traffic ticket he sometimes gives to the careless pedestrian or driver is 
an example of the government’s control over individuals. People 
maintain a government, not because there are any intrinsic advan¬ 
tages to government itself, but because the stresses and strains of com¬ 
munity living produce problems too difficult for them to cope with 
individually. There are patrolmen, not because people delight in 
regimentation, but because some members of society are less coopera¬ 
tive than the community thinks they should be, e.g., by being careless 
in traffic and thus endangering themselves and others. This simple 
illustration of governmental control over individuals of course does 
not tell the whole story, and many other illustrations could be given. 
On the national level the government may regulate railroads, radio 
and television broadcasting, the sale of food and drugs, and the sale 
and use of narcotics. There are other regulations at the state and 
local levels, such as those applying to the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic beverages, the construction of new buildings, and crime in 
general. 

Government at its various- levels does much more than merely 
regulate the activity of men. It performs many services. On a na¬ 
tional level it may maintain armed forces for the nation's defense, 
conduct relations with foreign countries, provide for public works, 
coin money, and conduct agricultural and other scientific research. 
On the state and local levels in the United States, government may 
provide schools and relief for indigent families, build and maintain 
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roads, construct parks, and sponsor and maintain a symphony 
orchestra. These are a few of the myriad services performed by gov¬ 
ernments in addition to regulatory functions they constantly perform. 

A process similar to government often exists in other than purely 
political institutions. Business corporations, for example, have gov¬ 
erning bodies called boards of directors. Churches have boards of 
elders and deacons. The Roman Catholic Church at its highest 
echelon has the College of Cardinals. The governing bodies of these 
nonpolitical institutions of course have functions restricted to the 
basic purposes of their respective organizations. The functions of 
government, on the other hand, are as broad and pervasive as the 
society concerned decides they should be. The decision as to what a 
government’s functions should be is arrived at through established 
political processes. In democracies such as the United States there 
is wide popular participation in such decisions. In Hitler’s Germany, 
decisions of this sort were made by at most only a few persons. It is 
fitting at this point to consider formally the various types of govern¬ 
ment classified according to the degree of popular participation in 
decision making. 

Types of Governments. Political science is largely concerned 
with the political institution known as government. There are many 
different kinds of governments; indeed, no two are exactly alike, l^br 
the present discussion we shall consider governments of the one. of 
the few, and of the many. 

Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, classified states in the following 


manner; 




Normal 

Perverted 

RULE BY ONE 

Royalty 

Tyranny 

RULE BY FEW 

Aristocracy 

Oligarchy 

RULE BY MANY 

Polity 

Democracy 


By a normal state, Aristotle meant one guided and ruled by law and 
justice. By a perverted state, he meant one guided and ruled by the 
selfish and capricious, without law and without restraint. For Aris¬ 
totle, royalty—the rule of a true and good king—would be best, and 
tyranny worst. However, he recognized certain practical difficulties 
in attaining the best. Thus he concluded that polity, which can be 
defined for modern students as a democratic form with constitutional 
guarantees, was the best. The word democracy that Aristotle used 
would mean for modern students mob rule or mobocracy. Let it be 
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noted that if polity were to disintegrate into its perverted form the 
result would not be so bad as the perverted forms of royalty and 
aristocracy—namely, tyranny and oligarchy. 

Government by One. Government by one is perhaps best exem¬ 
plified by primitive kingship. A strong king would make the govern¬ 
ment his own. Such a king would be the supreme lawgiver, judge, 
and military commander. He obviously could not draft every law, 
hear every case or dispute, or command his troops in every skirmish. 
But such actions, many of them performed by other men, would not 
only be done in his name but would be under his direct control. 
Such a king Alexander of Macedon must have been, or William the 
Conqueror in eleventh-century England, or in more modern times 
Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

Of course kingship is not the only example of one-man govern¬ 
ment. A dictator may assume such power. A dictator is an all-power¬ 
ful ruler whose chief autliority is force and whose principal remedy 
is violence. The world has had many dictators, some suet essful, some 
less so; some good, but many bad. Stalin, Hitler, and Franco are 
names that immediately come to mind as dictators in the twentieth 
century. A classic example in the Western Hemisphere of a nearly 
absolute dictator was Juan Vincente Ciomez, who ruled Venezuela 
from 1908 to 1935. It was said that the Venezuelan treasury was his 
personal bank account and that he thought of all Venezuela as his 
ranch and all of its people and resources as his personal property. 
The anny and the police were under his complete control and he 
made and broke cabinet ministers at will. Upon his death he left a 
personal fortune estimated at 300 million dollars. Here then is a 
clear example of tyranny—selfish, capricious, and corrupt rule by 
one person. 

Ciovernments by one often are autocracies where control by the 
leader is dominant and extensive. Authority exercised in this manner 
is also frequently found in governments by the few. 

Government by the Few. A king or dictator as powerful as 
Gomez was is rare. Normally he is but first among equals, the 
leader of a small but powerful group. This is government by the few. 
Various names have been applied to examples of this type of govern¬ 
ment: oligarchy^ government by the few (sometimes with implica¬ 
tions of the corrupt few), plutocracy, government by the wealthy; 
aristocracy, government by the elite. The government by the few 
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may take the form of control by noble families, like the British no¬ 
bility in centuries past. Sometimes it takes the form of a party hier¬ 
archy, as in Germany under Hitler or in Russia under Stalin and 
Khrushchev. The difference between governments by one and those 
by the few is usually a matter of degree rather than of kind. For this 
reason it is often difficult to classify certain modern governments. 

In many ways, for example, Joseph Stalin was an all-powerful 
dictator, responsible to no one. This would have been true of Adolf 
Hitler in Germany and of Benito Mussolini in Italy. Yet there is 
evidence to indicate that there were others of influence and power— 
not so powerful as the dictator, but powerful enough to participate 
substantially in many of his decisions. Perhaps, in a way, these com¬ 
ments are applicable to every king or dictator. With Hitler there 
were the generals as well as Himmler, Goring, and Goebbels. None 
of these could be discounted in the governmental and political proc¬ 
esses of (Germany at that time. In Russia it was only in his last years 
that Stalin did not have to contend with real or fancied rivals. Even 
when his power appeared to be almost absolute, it was difficult to 
determine precisely where the power of the dictator in Russia ended 
and that of the Party Presidium or the Politburo began. 

Government by the Many. Democracy (the form that Aristotle 
called polity) is the type of government in which many people partici¬ 
pate in the governmental process. The word participate must be 
emphasized. Mere presence of many people in the bureaucracy or the 
mere process of voting on Election Day is not enough, for such things 
can occur without real participation. Democratic participation must 
involve an active and real influence upon political decisions. It is 
obvious that not all of the people can participate. Some may be too 
young. Others may have forfeited the privilege of participation by 
committing and being convicted of felonies. Others may be insane 
and cannot be expected to participate. The most dramatic and forth¬ 
right participation by the many in governmental processes is voting. 
There are, however, many other forms of participation. One is ap¬ 
pearing before legislative committees. Another is activity in com¬ 
munity affairs. Perhaps the most pervasive participation is simply 
living in a democratic community where all governmental action and 
policy are publicized in press, radio, and television. In this situation 
those in positions of authority must perforce conduct themselves in 
such fashion as to appeal to sensible people. Thus the great public 
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in a democracy serves as a sort of sounding board for public policy de¬ 
liberation and discussion. Thus even a passive participation is a con¬ 
strue tive part of the democratic process. 

It should not be overlooked that the most effective participation 
of all is political action itself. In a democracy, any citizen can enter 
politics. There should be no bar except limitations of ability to a 
career in government or politics for every boy or girl. 

The State 

Characteristics. It is now time to consider further the concept of 
the state. Society, community, and government have been discussed. 
The ( ombination of independent government and populated terri¬ 
tory is the state. These qualities of a state are usually referred to as 
the c harat teristics of tlie state. But it must be remembered that the 
state, basically an abstraction, is more tiian any of these character¬ 
istics. It is more than an independent government. It is not merely 
a population or a territory, nor is it simply a territory with a popula¬ 
tion. It is a society or community characterized by independent gov¬ 
ernment and populated territory. The concept of the state cannot be 
adetjuately understood by reference solely to these essential com¬ 
ponent characteristics. The sections which follow attempt not only 
to elaborate upon the essentials of the state but also to present briefly 
some of the important aspects of state existence in relation to the rest 
cjf the world. 

Population and Territory. All states must have population and 
territory. It is evident tliat if there were no people there could be no 
state. The wastes of Antarctica contain no people. It is a place, a 
territory, but without a population it could not be a state, and no one 
refers to it as such. Hegel and other idealist philosophers conceive 
of the state—defined differently of course—as a metaphysical entity 
with an independent existence above and beyond the existence of the 
inhabitants of any territory. Their theories have been used to sup¬ 
port a demand upon individuals for unquestioning allegiance to this 
or that particular state. But this is not what the word state means in 
political science. 

Just how large a population is required for a state? Andorra, a 
state in the Spanish Pyrenees, has a population of about 5000, and the 
Vatican City in Rome has something like 1000 people. Are these 
populations sufficiently large? The question is not easy to answer. 
Some states, such as China and India, have huge populations. Others 
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have extremely small ones. Plato, the ancient Greek philosopher, 
suggested that 5040 free citizens was the ideal population of the state. 
It would seem that a state would need a population large enough to 
defend itself; but even that is not essential when the tiny state’s inde¬ 
pendence goes unchallenged. Thus no explicit answer can be given 
to the question of the size of population. A case in point occurred 
in 1920 when the League of Nations rejected Liechtenstein’s appli 
cation for membership because its population was too small. This 
incident illustrates one test of size as well as other characteristics of 
the state: if international organizations or other states individually 
accept it as a state, then there is at least a presumption that these 
characteristics are validated. 

Similarly, no one can define exactly the magnitude of the territory 
required. Andorra has an area of 191 scjuare miles and the Vatican 
City has one of 109 acres. Liechtenstein with an area of 62 square 
miles and Luxemburg with 999 square miles are likewise small. They 
contrast with the United States and its 3,570,982 square miles and the 
Soviet Union with 8,336,510 square miles. Again, some territory is 
essential for a state; but just how much this should be is leli lo. i!j 
attitudes of other states to decide. 

It might be argued that a state should have enough territory to 
feed its inhabitants and provide reejuisite resources for a modern 
society. This is hardly logical, since few states are entirely self-suffi¬ 
cient and most in one way or another are underdeveloped. If self- 
sufficiency were necessary for the existence of a state, there would be 
very few states indeed. 

Actually the question of territory is of more than casual impor¬ 
tance. The new state of Israel is a case in point. Over the centuries 
the Jewish people have become dispersed throughout the world. In 
1948 the state of Israel was formed to provide a national home for the 
Jews. Before Israel was established, many felt that the Jews already 
constituted a nation and some, indeed, thought of them as a state. 
But the lack of a territory alone refuted this assumption. Besides, 
many Jews then and now have not desired to participate in a Jewish 
national home, in Palestine or elsewhere. They could hardly be 
thought to be members of a state to which they declined to give 
allegiance. 

Environmental Factors. The formation and preservation of states 
is considerably affected by environmental factors. Island and moun¬ 
tainous states have different histories from those of the plains. Eng- 
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land’s greatness would have taken a markedly different form had her 
territory lain between the Danube and Rhine. Swiss independence 
would have been more difficult to achieve and maintain if Switzer¬ 
land had been located along the banks of the Changes. 

An island state can exist with a small population more readily in 
many ways than can a continental state. The terrain, the mountains, 
the rivers, and the climate all affect the size of the potential popula¬ 
tion and the state’s position in world affairs. 

Periodic floods of the Nile River have played a major role in 
Egypt’s history. Egypt was not exaggerating the case when she in¬ 
sisted in 1955 upon the retention of control over the Sudan, since that 
area, lying athwart the Nile River, controls the very life blood of 
Egypt. Without the Nile, there would be no Egypt as we know it. 

People rarely choose their physical surroundings deliberately. 
Too many other factors are involved. I'he territories of all states, 
then, and concomitantly all other environmental conditions, are 
more the result of accident than of logical choice. Yet it is just these 
conditions which determine the type and the relative importance of 
the state. 

Population Pressure. In some states population grows too large 
for the productive capacity of available territory and begins to over¬ 
flow into less densely populated states. This often causes interna¬ 
tional conflict, for few states want huge numbers of foreigners in their 
midst. If emigration is inhibited, then the pressure of population 
grows. The consequences of population pressure are lowered stand¬ 
ards of living and sometimes demands for additional territory. Wars 
have been waged to provide a growing population with living space. 

Technology. Technology also affects significantly the size of pop¬ 
ulations and the world position of a state. Technology is as im¬ 
portant in peace as it is in war. Modern irrigation methods, chemical 
fertilizers, and scientific crop management and animal breeding will 
obviously make it possible for smaller areas to produce more food 
and thus support larger populations. Assembly-line production and 
a highly developed productive system frequently mark the difference 
between relative,insignificance and importance in the state system. 
Science is enabling men more and more to control their environ¬ 
ment. Thus small populations today, if industrialized and scientific- 
minded, can play a far greater part in world affairs than would other¬ 
wise be possible. 

Independent Government. A state must also have a government. 
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Mere population and territory are not enouc^h. Of course it is true 
that every populated territory has some government: perhaps it is 
impossible to find one that does not. But what rhatacierizes the 
government of states is independence, the distinguishing feature of 
every state. A government must be independent, first, in that it has 
complete control and authority within its territory; setond, it must 
be completely independent of other states. Both internal and ex¬ 
ternal independence are essential. 

As an example of the lack of external independence, Kenya in 
Africa has popnlaticm, territory, and a government which has sub¬ 
stantial internal control and authority. However, the government is 
dependent upon (ireat Britain. Actually, Britain chooses Kenya’s 
government and controls its foreign affairs. Kenya is thus not a state. 

A government that has to compete with other governments or 
groups for control within the territory cannot in the long run be con¬ 
sidered to be a state. It must have complete legal authority within 
the teriitory. During World War II there were in London several 
so-called governments-in-exile, whose countries had been overrun 
by the (mermans. It is obvious that these governments, however legiti¬ 
mate they w'ere, controlled very little of the processes within their 
states while their territc^ries were being occupied by an enemy. Even¬ 
tually some of the governments-in-exile lost what control they had, 
and upon liberation other governments took their places. In the tu¬ 
mult of war and revolution, there is sometimes confusion regarding 
(he gc:)vernment that really has legal authority. This is a problem not 
only for students but also for the populations concerned. Ultimately 
one government will succeed in its struggle and it will then in fact 
have legal authority. 

Foreign control of course compromises the independence of a 
state. Since the society of states is interdependent, all states are in¬ 
fluenced to some degree by others. Conse(|uently it is often difficult 
for the student to decide w'^hether a state is actually independent. 
Indeed, sometimes even experts will disagree. Independence is a 
matter of degree. In general again, one criterion for judging state¬ 
hood is the attitude of other states toward the one in question. If 
the other states treat it as a statCy then, presumptively at least, it is a 
state. 

Forms of Foreign Control. Let us consider some of the forms that 
foreign control can take. Sometimes a state will control the foreign 
policy of another. For example, for many years England conducted 
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most of the foreign relations of Afghanistan. The English minister 
wRs the only one received in Kabul and all relations with other states 
were conducted through the British Foreign Office. The Middle 
Eastern countries of Iraq and Jordan were also under British domi¬ 
nance. British officers in the past often held influential posts in the 
armed forces of Middle Eastern countries. The famous Glubb Pasha, 
who commanded the Arab Legion in Jordan, comes to mind as an 
appropriate example. British influence in the Middle East declined 
rapidly of course after the abortive military invasion of Suez in 1956. 

There are many other types of foreign controls. Creditor nations 
have often demanded some control over revenues of underdeveloped 
states in order to protect their investments. This was true in Eng¬ 
land's assumption of control of Egyptian customs in the last century 
and in the American armed occupation of Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic: in the early years of this century. 

Another fairly common form of foreign control has been capitula¬ 
tions. Capitulations mean simply that citizens of the dominant state 
are not to be subjected to c^rdinary domestic or municipal law of the 
lesser state. All cases involving such citizens are tried in their own 
consular courts and in conformity with the law of their home state. 
This, of course, is to the serious disadvantage of the capitulating state. 
C'apitulations were used in Turkey until 1922 and in Egypt until 
1936. In the Far East a similar hut somewhat modified form of con¬ 
trol c:alled extraterritorial rights was established. Historically, capit¬ 
ulations were exacted by Western nations as part of the price for 
trading activities and were demanded because of the great divergence 
between Western and Oriental justice. But as Asiatic countries be¬ 
gan to devclc^p a jurisprudence more in keeping with Western think¬ 
ing, the necessity for capitulations became less urgent. They were, 
naturally, never popular in the capitulating states, and there was a 
constant demand for their abolition. They have largely died out 
today. 

Many of the major powers have had colonies. The original thir¬ 
teen American states were once colonies of England. Colonies are 
obviously not states. Northern Rhodesia in Africa, French Guiana in 
South America, and before World War II Italian Somaliland in 
Africa are examples. With respect to colonies, the colonial power 
chooses the government and determines the laws or exercises a veto 
power over them. Colonialism as known in past centuries is rapidly 
dying out as more and more colonies obtain their independence. A 
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much more virulent form of a comparable type of foreign control is 
the communist system of dominated satellites. 

Most students are familiar with the term satellite. It is used to 
describe the position of those countries in Eastern Europe which are 
under the domination of the Soviet Union: Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, East (Germany, and Albania. The 
satellite differs from the colony in that it is seized by force or sub¬ 
version and dominated through a puppet regime, with no regard to 
the issue of its ability to govern itself. The important question here, 
however, is whether or not satellites are states. For purpjoses of con- 
venience and because of their past history, they are usually referred 
to as states and treated as such by other stales. Yet it is evident that 
they are by no means independent of Soviet control. The commu¬ 
nist-controlled governments follow the lead of Moscow in all matters, 
often down to the most trivial detail. It can hardly be said then that 
these satellites actually are states as the concept is known in political 
science. Yugoslavia and the so-called People’s Republic of China, are 
often considered to be satellites, but this is not entirely accurate. 
Although these two countries associate closely with Russia, they arc 
more nearly allies than satellites. They clearly must be classified as 
states. 

The Commonwealth of Nations. Many beginning students of 
political science assume that membership in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations is the same as colonial status. This is certainly not 
true. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
Pakistan, India, and Ceylon are completely independent of Great 
Britain. They usually accept Britain’s lead in matters of foreign or 
economic policy, but it cannot be a foregone conclusion that they will 
do so. For example, several years ago most of the Commonwealth 
states, following the example of England, devalued their currencies. 
Pakistan, however, steadfastly refused to do so until much later, and 
then for reasons of her own. Again, although eventually all the Com¬ 
monwealth powers fought in both the First and Second World Wars, 
their participation at first was not at all certain. Canada and South 
Africa displayed some unwillingness before entering the war. Some 
observers have held that the collapse of the invasion of Egypt in 1956 
was caused largely by the strong disapproval of England's action by 
the other members of the Commonwealth. Recently India and 
Pakistan have proclaimed themselves to be republics, that is, demo¬ 
cratic states witli no monarchical structure. Thus the Queen no 
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longer is even a ceremonial part of their states. This does not mean, 
however, that their ties with the Commonwealth are likely soon to 
be dissolved. 

Historically these states, for they are states, were connected 
directly with England as colonies. Gradually they achieved inde¬ 
pendence, This does not mean that they do not feel strong ties of 
friendship with the mother country or strong bonds of allegiance to 
the Queen. The enthusiastic receptions received by members of the 
royal family on visits to the member states of the Commonwealth 
attest to the vitality of Commonwealth ties. These bonds are volun¬ 
tarily and independently established. The Commonwealth was given 
formal status by the Statute of Westminster in 1931. By this statute 
the English Parliament can no longer legislate for Commonwealth 
countries without their consent. This merely formalized what had 
been long true in practice. 


Recognition 

States are sometimes defined as those recognized by other states. 
Recognition is an important concept in political science. Simply 
speaking, a state recognizes another state when its government is 
convinced that the other state has the cliaracteristics of a stare. Rec¬ 
ognition sometimes, although not always, carries with it the implica¬ 
tion of approval by the first state. Recognition is the voluntary ac¬ 
tion of one state with respect to another. 

Types of Recognition. There are two types of recognition, de 
facto and de jure. De facto recognition means simply that the state 
is recognized as existing in fac t but not neccs.sarily in law. Some¬ 
times it becomes obvious that a new state exists and yet other states 
doubt the propriety of welc oming it unreservedly into the family of 
nations. They are not certain that it will meet the obligations of 
statehood c^r that relaticms with it are desirable. In such cases tenta¬ 
tive or de facto recognition is sometimes extended. De jure recogni¬ 
tion on the cither hand implies that the state is a rightful one of 
legitimate origin and existence. In actual practice the distinction 
between these two forms of recognition is largely one c^f degree. 
De facto recognition is usually temporary recognition and merely 
precedes the other. For example, in 1948 the United States gave de 
facto recognitiem to the new Jewish state of Israel, but de jure recog¬ 
nition was extended the following year. De jure recogniticjn repre- 
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sents a formal, more permanent recognition. It is this form of recog¬ 
nition that is usually formalized by an exchange of diplomatic rep¬ 
resentatives. 

When a state concludes that a foreign government exists in fact, 
exercises substantial control over population and territory, and ap¬ 
pears likely to enjoy relative stability, then it may extend de facto 
recognition. Even de jure recognition does not necessarily mean 
approval, however. Ehe United Slates recognized dr jure both the 
government of Franco in Spain and the government of the Soviet 
Union, although it obviously approves of neither. New governments, 
coming into being through normal electoral or other constitutional 
processes, are not considered anew for recognition. In such cases, the 
state is assumed to have had a continuing existence and is not a new 
state. Only gov^ernmenis c reated by force, as by an armed revolution, 
require cc:)nsideration for recognition. Obviously, in such cases, the 
recognizing state always is influenced by its approval or disapproval 
of the former government or the present one. Rec:ognition is never 
automatic. 

Sometimes a state will recognize a government of another state 
reluctantly and only after a long delay. Thus when the United States 
recognized the government c)f the Soviet Union in 1933 it did so after 
a delay of sixteen years and tlien without enthusiasm. 

Recognition as such does not make a state. Such recc:>gnition may 
be helpful to the student in recognizing and classifying governments 
and states, but it should never be taken as conclusive evidence of 
status as a state. 

A discu.ssion concerning American reluctance to recognize Com¬ 
munist China is in order, since it illustrates several facets of the 
practice of recognition. Since the communists gained control of the 
Chinese mainland in 1949, the United States has refused to recognize 
them. Instead it has recognized Chiang Kai-shek’s government, which 
(ontrols only the island of Formosa, both de facto and de jure as the 
government of China. The United States disapproved of the com¬ 
munists and the violent method by which they achieved power. 
Furthermore, there was ample evidence after their advent to power, 
especially during and following the Korean conflict, of unwillingness 
or inability on the part of the Chinese communists to accept inter¬ 
national responsibilities. It should be emphasized that the United 
States has not withdrawn recognition from the State of China. It still 
recognizes a State of China and a Chinese government. 
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Recognition by International Organizations, Recognition may 
also he accomplished through the admitting of states to membership 
in an international body. Reference was made above of Liechten¬ 
stein’s application to the League of Nations for recognition of this 
kind. The United Nations has recognized the Ukraine and Byelo¬ 
russia, integral parts of the Soviet Union, as separate voting members, 
and thus, at least ostensibly, as states. Although the United States 
acquiesced in this arrangement upon the founding of the United 
Nations, it does not follow that the United States recognizes these 
members individually as states. These federated republics of the 
Soviet Union were given membership in the United Nations as the 
price for Russian cooperation. It was a political compromise in the 
creation of the United Nations. Such political compromises do not 
always create states. Sometimes serving willingly side by side with a 
state, in an international organization like the United Nations, might 
be considered to be tantamount to individual state recognition, even 
though the latter is withheld. For example, if Communist China is 
admitted to the United Nations to serve along with the United States 
in that organization, individual American recognition of the com¬ 
munist regime in China would surely be less important than it now 
appears to be. The difference between China in such a case and the 
Ukraine, for example, is that China is in fact independent whereas 
the Ukraine is not. Thus Communist China, whether it is formally 
recognized by all nations or denied membership in the United 
Nations, is a state. 

Examples of States and Non-states. The British Commonwealth 
of Nations has already been discussed and its members have been 
classed as states. However, other British territories such as Northern 
Rhodesia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, British Honduras, and Hong 
Kong are not states, for their governments are not independent of 
England. 

The satellite states have also been mentioned. Some lesser-known 
satellites are the Mongolian People’s Republic and Tanna Touva, 
the latter best known in America for its prolific production of postage 
stamps for philatelists. Neither of these is a state. They are con¬ 
trolled completely by the Soviet Union and have no freedom of 
action. Similarly Tibet, northeast of India, is under the hegemony 
or political control of China today and can hardly be thought of as 
a state. 

The Vatican City, an enclave in the city of Rome, is the residence 
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of the Pope, It issues its own postage stamps, has its own laws, and 
is in most ways independent of Italy, It is often considered a state, 
although it is obviously unlike any other in the world. Most states 
recognize its religious significance, and some even give it political 
recognition by appointing ambassadors to it. The United States had 
a special Presidential envoy to the Vatican for some years. 

Andorra, Liechtenstein, and Monaco are normally given the 
status of states in spite of their small size and significance. They are 
not, however, members of the United Nations or of any of its special 
agencies. On the otlier hand, the Trucial Oman, Kuwait on the 
Persian (iulf, and the Tonga Islands in the Pacific are not states 
although they have a great degree of independence. 

Puerto Rico is not a state nor were the Philippine Islands before 
1946. For that matter West Virginia, New York, California, and 
Texas, as “states” within the United States, are not states as the term 
is used in political science. It is obvious that no state in the United 
States is independent of the others and of the Federal government. 
At one time, however, immediately after the Revolutionary War, 
the thirteen colonies had become states, and at a later date, Texas, 
after achieving its independence from Mexico, was certainly a state 
until it entered the Union. In normal usage Alabama or Ohio is 
called a state, and when in later chapters this usage is convenient, 
they will be referred to in such fashion, usually without comment. 
The context of the material should always make the meaning evident. 

The same situation exists in Canada as well. The various prov¬ 
inces, e.g., New Brunswick, British Columbia, and Alberta, are not 
states. Neither is Newfoundland today, although it had many at¬ 
tributes of a state before its uniem with Canada in 1949. 

Perhaps enough examples have been given to enable the reader 
to classify states correctly. He is urged to study these carefully, and 
the summary in Table 1. He should then attempt to classify states 
not mentioned in the text or, as an interesting project, some ex¬ 
amples from the past. 

Nation and Country. Such terms as nation and country have 
been used in the last few paragraphs. These are not synonyms for 
state although sometimes they are loosely used in this way. Country 
means more or less a geographic location, while nation connotes a 
cultural unity or homogeneity. Sometimes the term nation-state 
is used. This indicates that a state has another characteristic, that 
of being a nation. 
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TABLE 1—EXAMPLES OF STATES AND NON-STATES 


Colombia 

Spain 

Soviet Union 
Greece 

United States 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
Norway 
South Korea 
West Germany 
Japan 


STATES 

France 

Brazil 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Turkey 

Iran 

India 

Burma 

Australia 

South Africa 


Name 
Wyoming 
Kenya 
Antarctica 
Scotland 
Wales 
Alaska 
Armenia 
Latvia 
Estonia 
Tanna Touva 
East Germany 
North Korea 
Chicago 
Cyprus 


NON-STATES 

What Is Lacking 
Independence 
Independence 
People 
Government 
Government 
Independence 
Independent government 
Independence 
Independence 
Independence 
Independence 
Independence 
Independence 
Independence 


In the modern world the United States, France, and Sweden 
would certainly be nations as well as states, but it would be difficult 
to think of Czechoslovakia after World War I, with its conglomer¬ 
ation of peoples and languages, as a nation. Yugoslavia, with the 
wide split between the Serbs and Croats, presents another contempo¬ 
rary example of a state that is doubtfully a nation. 

It should be also evident from the preceding discussion that the 
terms government and state are not synonymous. A state is an 
abstraction characterized in part by government. A state may be 
recognized although its government is not. This distinction should 
be carefully noted. 
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Summary 

The state is characterized by a populated territory and an inde^ 
pendent government. Territorially there are large states and small 
states, and just as great a divergence exists between the populations 
of states. It is evident that some territory and some population are 
necessary for the existence of a state, but their exact sizes are in¬ 
determinate. 

All states have governments. Government is of common experi¬ 
ence, permeating every aspect of daily living. It can be thought of, 
in broad outlines, as political organization set up to solve the many 
problems arising from men living together and interdependently. 
Many political units in the world have governments but only the 
state is characterized by independent govemment. This is certainly 
the main criterion in judging what is and what is not a state. 

Independence may be compromised in many ways—by outright 
political control, as in colonies, or by more sophisticated methods. 
When there is a lack of independence it cannot be said that a state 
exists. Many examples have been given of this. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the special meaning in political science of the terms state, 
society, government, 

2. Draw a chart classifying the different types of government. 

3. What are the essential characteristics of the state? 

4. Why is independence so important to a state? Explain how some 
states have more independence than others. 

5. List outstanding examples of the decline of colonialism since World 
War II. 

6. What holds the British Commonwealth of Nations together? 

7. Is Russian domination of the so-called satellite nations a new coloni¬ 
alism? 

8. How does lack of recognition by a major power (such as the United 
States) handicap a government like that of Red China? 

9. Is Outer Mongolia a state? 

10. Does admission of a governmental unit to the United Nations estab¬ 
lish membership in the Society of Nations? 
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Chapter 3 


Foundations of the State 


In Chapter 2 the terms state, society, and gox>eniment were 
defined and their interrelationships were outlined. It is now lime to 
explore the state a little more fully as an historical entity. How did 
states gci started? How did they evolve? I'hrou^h what forms have 
they developed? How can they be c lassified? These are the questions 
with which this chapter will deal. 

How S i AXES Cor Started 

The first thing that anyone discovers when he begins to examine 
the origins of the state is the great paucity of information. Pre¬ 
historic man did not leave many records. Those he did leave are 
nc^t in readily intelligil)le form: potsherds, implements, interments, 
artwork, monuments, ruins of villages and c ities, and in the more 
advanced ancient societies, inscriptions in the form of hieroglyphics 
or primitive alphabets. 

It is not easy to interpret these remains. The science of arche¬ 
ology concentrates on such interpretation, and as new archeological 
evidence is uncc^vered, scientists have to revise their earlier judg¬ 
ments about life in the early history of man. Thus there is never 
any final answer or permanent opinion about this life of long ago. 

It is well to note the limitations of archeology. It cannot answer 
all cpiestions and the answers that it does offer are partial and 
tentative. One of the questions most often asked the archeologist is 
how the state began. What prompted man to act politically, to band 
together with his fellows to form the political phenomenon called 
the state? The state is an abstraction and not an artifact. 71ie arche¬ 
ologist may unearth the state's grand buildings, but he gives us little 
help regarding its conceptual beginnings. 

The question of the origin of the state cannot be answered with 
finality. Various guesses have been made, but they are still con¬ 
jectures. 
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The Theory of the Divine Origin of the State. One theory holds 
that the state was created directly and deliberately by God. Man 
has nor been the major factor in its creation, although the state has 
been made for man. But if God created all things, to say that he 
has created some particular thing like the state adds little to knowl¬ 
edge. Perhaps it will suffice to point out that the divine origin of 
the state is a favorite theory of apologists for absolute monarchy. 
The early stirrings of democracy represented a challenge to absolut¬ 
ism. Those who feared and distrusted democracy sought to identify 
their side of the argument with God\s will by holding to the concept 
of the divine right of kings. When viewed in this light, the theory 
of the state's divine origin looks more like special pleading than 
vSerioiis philosophy. 

The Social-Contract Theory. Whereas the theory of the divine 
origin of the state postulates the deliberate creation of the state by 
God, the social-contract theory holds than man deliberately created 
the state in the form of a social contract. Men got together and 
agreed upon a contract establishing the state. 

Most students are familiar with some forms of contract. Modern 
society would manifestly be impossible without some system for 
making legally binding agreements. The business system is based 
upon contracts. Marriage represents a contract. People purchase 
homes and automobiles by contract. Even the purchase of a candy 
bar implicitly involves a contract. A contract is an agreement en¬ 
forceable in the courts. It was upon the established concept of the 
legal contract that political theorists in times past sought to base the 
social-contract theory. Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau are among 
those who discussed at length the social-contract theory. 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English political thinker, in his 
attempt to justify the British monarchy conceived of the state as 
originating in this manner. He described the period before states 
arose as a '‘state of nature” in which men lived like beasts in the 
jungle. In his words, life in a state of nature was “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish and short.” Such a life was too precarious. With man 
set against man, with might making right and the strong arm the 
only effective law, some sort of government, Hobbes said, was a 
necessity. To make life bearable, man created government and ulti¬ 
mately the state. Men got together and contracted among themselves 
to vest in .some sovereign, ruler, or king the authority necessary to 
bring order out of the chaos in which they lived. According to 
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Hobbes's theory, the ruler to whom all authority was given was nor a 
party to the contract and thus even the most grievous abuses of power 
on his part could not be considered violations of the contract. In a 
sense, the king was above the law. 

John Locke (1632-1704), another Englishman, is known both 
for his justification of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 and as the 
ideological father of the American Revolution. He too wrote about 
a state of nature, but in contrast to Hobbes he did not believe that 
men necessarily lived brutish lives in this natural condition. Yet 
there was enough uncertainty to make life diflicult and enough in¬ 
justice to make it tragic. Thus again, according to Locke, men 
decided to contract with one another to guarantee their rights more 
effectively. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), the Swiss author of theories 
that were to provide the rationale for the French Revolution a 
decade after his death, also postulated a state of nature and a social 
contract. Rousseau likewise did not look upon the state of nature 
as bad. In his view, natural man, unencumbered with the trappings 
of civilization and the accouterments of government, lived an idyllit 
life. Although life in a state of nature might be theoretically supe¬ 
rior, nevertheless it eventually became obvious to man that govern¬ 
ment was necessary. Men are not equal in energy or intelligence. 
Inevitably any natural state, without the restraining influences of 
government, will change capriciously with the ambitions of the 
various strong men. Ultimately life in such a state of nature proved 
to be inconvenient and troublesome. Thus, like Locke and Hobbes, 
Rousseau presumes that a general contract involving all men was 
made to establish government and the state for the advantage of all. 

This brief discussion of the principal social-contract theorists is 
not presented as revealing the true origin of the state. Indeed, as 
was suggested above, the writers themselves presented their theories 
as arguments for or against the budding concept of democracy. The 
theory itself was but the means to win support for their basic beliefs. 
This is not to say, however, that the idea of a social contract has been 
unimportant in political thinking and conduct. 

Sometimes the Mayflower Compact (1620) is given as an example 
of a social contract. The Pilgrim Fathers, fleeing religious perse¬ 
cution in England and on the Continent of Europe, came to America 
on the Mayflower in 1620 to establish a new life. While still on 
board the ship, forty-one Pilgrims signed a document that actually 
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was something like a social contract. In the terms of the Mayflower 
Compact tiie signers 

solemnly and mutualy in the presence of God, and one of another, 
covenant and combine ourselves togeathcr into a civill body politick, 
for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid; and by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and frame shuch 
just and equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meete and convenient for the 
geneiail good of the Colonie, unto which w^e promise all due submis¬ 
sion and obedieiK C.^ 

These were Englishmen of the seventeenth century, accustomed 
to government through centuries of tradition. Their action would 
hardly prove that states arose originally in this manner. Indeed, 
since one could not expect primitive man to exercise so considerable 
a degree of reason and forethought, it is unlikely that the state came 
into existence in this way. 

The Force Theory. 1 or some observers a more convincing ex¬ 
planation of the origin of the state merely assumes that early in 
history strong men established dominion over their weaker fellows. 

Most dynasties are established by force. The same is true of most 
dictatorships. Ancient Egypt from 4000 b.c. to the time of the 
Rcjinan conquest offers many examples of the creation of new 
dynasties by violence. In recent times new dynasties were established 
in benh Iran and Afghanistan by military heroes. Dictatorships also 
are established by force, either in outright revolution or with the 
threat of it. The Russian, German, Italian, and Spanish dictator¬ 
ships in this century all were established in this fashion. Thus 
history is replete with illustrations of dictators and dynasties coming 
to power through force and violence. Is it not likely, ask the ad¬ 
herents of the force theory, that a similar process took place in the 
very earliest times and that the state came into existence in this 
manner? Of course no one knows for certain. But the theory has 
the support of most recorded history. 

This theory, in summary, postulates that men were physically and 
intellectually unequal in primitive times and that inevitably those 
who were stronger and more clever would seek to dcjminate their 
fellows. As soon as the stronger took over and began to make rules 

^ CJnotcd from Richard B. Morris. Basic Documents in American History (D. Van 
Nostrand C'ompany, Inc., Princeton, NJ., 19.o6) p. 8. 
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(legislation) and to settle disputes (adjudication), the state with its 
concomitant gcn'crnnient had begun. 

The Evolutionary Theory. Probably the most convincing theory 
of the origin of tlie political activity of man is embedded in Aris¬ 
totle’s cogent remark that man is a political and social animal. Man’s 
political activity is as natural to him as eating, sleeping, and breath¬ 
ing. To ask when man became political, therefore, is to ask when 
man began. As long as man has been there has been political and 
social activity. The fact that children take so long to mature physi¬ 
cally lends additional weight to this conjecture: there must be some 
sort of family or other social organization, or children would 
succumb to the dangers of the world. A lion cub can l^e left to its 
own devices after a few months; a child must be protected for many 
years. Family organization is therefore essential to human existence, 
and the family, it can be argued, is the prototype of the state. 

Whether or not man came into existence in full political bloom 
as he is known today, it is clear, says the evolutionary theory, that 
political activity has been a continuing mark of man’s existence. 

Of course, this is not to say that the state with all its governmental 
apparatus as it is known in the twentieth century has existed as long 
as man has existed. 1 hat would be manifestly untrue. The state, 
along with the other facets of man’s culture, has evolved from a 
primitive uncertain phenomenon to a complex feature of the modern 
world. In this theory no one asks when and how the state began but 
rather how it has evolved. Most political scientists today feel that this 
is the most acceptable theory of the origin of the state. 

In any case the reader is aware that states do exist and that in 
most cases the modern examples have evolved from more simple and 
elementary structures. If this is taken for granted, the pertinent 
question then arises: How have states evolved? 

States are of course today much bigger than they used to be, 
much stronger, certainly more complex. States also accept more 
responsibilities and thus affect the individual more markedly than 
did their earlier counterparts. How has all this come about? 

The population of the world has increased enormously. Arche¬ 
ologists find that civilized man existed in the Indus Valley in Pakistan 
about 7000 years ago. At that time the population of the world 
probably numbered no more than a few millions. Today the world 
population totals more than two and a half billion people. Large 
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and growing populations produce problems. As population pressures 
increase, people begin to spill over into the territories of other states, 
and war often results. Conflict tends to strengthen and magnify the 
state. Furthermore, large populations usually require a strong gov¬ 
ernment at home to cope with their many problems. There is in¬ 
creasing competition for land, resources, and jobs. All this manifests 
itself in the demand by the people for the state to undertake more 
functions and responsibilities. Thus there has been a continuing 
tendency for the state to grow in authority and in the scope of its 
activities. 


The Evolution of Law 

The evolution of law provides insight into the concomitant de¬ 
velopment of the political process. Law can be defined, generally 
speaking, as rules of conduct backed by the coercive force of the state. 
Some law has its source in the customs of the people, some in the 
religious backgrounds of the state. Some law is made by kings, as 
they decide disputes between tlieir subjects. Law is also made as 
courts decide cases. Thus the common law of England has developed 
from the most ancient rules, with additions over the years from 
thousands of court decisions. In Chapter 11 the subject of law will 
be discussed more fully. But since law and the state have evolved 
together, it is pertinent to introduce the subject here. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the great theologian of the Middle Ages, 
and other political theorists have written at such length about divine 
law and natural law that it may be worth while to discuss them 
briefly here. Divine laiu means law that has been created by God. 
It also means law that is concerned with more than man’s existence. 
It concerns the universe, the whole wide span of God’s existence. 
Natural lau\ too, is conceived of as the word of God, but more 
precisely as that body of basic principles, discoverable by man’s 
reason, through which man can attain his destiny in accordance with 
God’s design and intention. 

Of these two types of law, several observations may be made. The 
first is that they do not conform with the general definition of the 
term law given above, in which the coercive force of a state is men¬ 
tioned. With these types of law there is no state to enforce the rules. 
Indeed if a court were requested to enforce either divine or natural 
law, it would have to point out that it had no legal authority to do so. 
Second, there is real uncertainty as to what divine and natural law 
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are in their details. Natural law, for example, is supposed to be 
discoverable by reason, but no two men reason alike and there are 
likely to be as many interpretations of natural law as there are men 
seeking to discover what it is. Similarly, divine law might be inter¬ 
preted as revealed to religious sects with disagreements as wide as 
their differences in interpretations of the Bible. 

Essentially, those who have written of divine or natural law have 
assumed the existence of such law as a defense for their deep con¬ 
victions on other subjects. Thus believers in the basic dignity of man 
have argued that it is contrary to the laws of God to subject man to 
indignities. Again, the early protagonists of democracy insisted that 
capricious acts of tyrants were affronts to nature itself, that they 
violated natural law. 

The common law and the civil law are types of law that the 
student possibly has encountered before. The cornmori law has been 
mentioned already. It is the customary law of the courts of Britain 
from past centuries. It was not statutory' law; no legislature ever 
enacted it. It was merely what the courts were willing to do in fact, 
and as the years passed and the accumulation of court decisions be¬ 
came comprefiensive, a distinct body of law was slowly built up. The 
courts abided by the rule of stare decisis, which means that a ruling 
made by a competent court will be followed by other courts in the 
future. Thus the common law, without legislative action, developed 
into a comprehensive body of law. Englishmen, when they moved 
away from their homeland and established colonies, found that the 
common law provided them with a basic legal system even before 
they found time to organize legislative bodies. The common law has 
played so vital a part in the legal systems of countries developed by 
Englishmen that these countries on occasion are called common-law 
countries. The common law has not been used, however, except in 
places where British influence predominated. 

Civil law, in one sense, is just another term for Roman law. 
States which do not follow the common law, especially European 
states, are usually called civil-law countries. The civil law represents 
one of the longest continuous legal systems in the history of the 
world. It started with a codification of the ancient Roman customary 
law. Because of its comprehensiveness and availability as a code, it 
has endured through the centuries, and many modern states have 
adopted it, with necessary modifications, for their own legal systems. 
France, Switzerland, and other European countries have this legal 
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system. Louisiana, by virtue of its early existence as a French colony, 
is alone among the states of the United States in having a civil-law 
as distinguished fiom a common-law legal system. 

T he basic clifFerence between common la^v and civil or code law 
is that the former is an uncodified system of court decisions, and the 
latter is an actual code enacted as law. Both are inclusive of the 
wiiole held of human problems and both may be modified by legis¬ 
lative action. 

Law has evolved over the centuries. Law and the state are inter- 
twinc^d and the histories of their development go hand in hand. 
Another appioac:h in tlie following paragraphs c3n the development 
of the state will make this somewhat c learer. 

Stac;ks in hie Development of the State 

It is alleged that man began his earthly existence as a dweller in 
trees. Obviously for a few men, bounding about in trees, not much 
government was needed. But when man climbed down out of the 
trees and learned to control fire and to make and use tools, the first 
faint glimmerings of government occ itrred. Man went through the 
wandering hunter stage and the nomadic herdsman stage before any 
but the mcist rudimentary government came into existence. There 
are some people still in that stage in the world, and they are fiercely 
independent, with very little formal government. The first social 
units undc:)ubtedly were familial, and from these probably evolved 
the c Ian and the tribe. No one knows, of course, the precise way in 
which the later tribal c:)rganizations developed from the earlier family 
groups. The tribe was adeejuate for nomadic man and even in the 
early days cjf the more permanent farmer existence. As society be¬ 
came more complex and interdependent, however, tribal organ¬ 
ization developed slowly in the direction of the state as we know it 
today. 

The City-state. The city-state was an early manifestation of the 
state. This state varied in type, even within a single geographical 
area such as Greece, from the semidemocratic Athens to the rigid 
dictatorship of Sparta. But whether in Greece or Persia, Egypt or 
India, city-states with all their local variations and peculiarities had 
common features. They were all centered about a permanently 
located city with a set of well-developed governmental rules. Kings 
sometimes ruled collections of cities, those they could conquer and 
keep under their sway. The power of the city-state was often felt for 
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immense distances, but only the permanent residents of the city itself 
played any significant role in government. 

The city of Rome conquered more and more of the territory of 
other city-states until it no longer, with its old organization, could 
cope with the sheer administrative weight of the empire. Rome 
succeeded, where other conquering city-states had failed, by recog¬ 
nizing that she could not assimilate these concjuered territories com¬ 
pletely. The Romans understood the value of leaving to conquered 
peoples much of the control over their own affairs. 

Feudal and Later Periods. A social and political institution 
known as feudalism grew up in Europe in the period during and 
after the decline of the Roman Empire. Feudalism represented a 
complex arrangement of duties and obligations among a hierarchy of 
individuals from the lowest serf to the king. Each swore fealty to his 
superior. The order of allegiance usually ran from the serf to the 
knight, then to baron and to duke, and finally to the king. Each 
superior obligated himself to protect those who had sworn allegiance 
to him. Thus all society was definitely organized and each person 
knew his place in the hierarchy. Feudalism, however, produced a 
decentralized society and delayed the formation of powerful cential 
governments, since the king could not depend for support upon a 
citizenry, but only upon his dukes and barons. Should they refuse 
this support, as they sometimes did, the king’s authority was 
weakened. 

Even by the sixteenth century the transition in Europe from 
feudalism to the nation-state was not complete. Britain had moved 
further in that direction than other countries, but even in Britain 
the Scots and the Irish had yet to be assimilated. Germany was still 
divided into quarreling principalities. France had secured a certain 
stability with her early kings, but the feudal position of much of the 
French nobility was still powerful. Spain had already shown evi¬ 
dences of national vigor, but she too was beset with internal dis¬ 
sension. Italy in that century was a group of city-states such as 
Venice, Florence, and Rome. No date can be assigned to the change 
to the modern nation-state, but by the sixteenth century it was 
already in the air. 

The Beginnings of the Nation-state. The Wars of the Roses in 
Britain in the fifteenth century, the War of the Spanish Succession, 
and the campaigns of Frederick the Great in Germany all contributed 
to the building of larger and stronger political units than the loosely 
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knit feudal systems of the past. The forces of nationalism began 
to assert themselves throughout Europe. Bretons, Normans, and 
Gascons began to consider themselves Frenchmen. A German 
nationality was also coming to life. These forces of nationalism are 
found everywhere in the world today. 

As has already been pointed out, the growth of states carried with 
it the expansion of their functions and responsibilities, so that in 
many ways the modern nation-state bears little resemblance to the 
comparatively simple state of Rome or that of Athens a few centuries 
earlier. The nation-state has become the basic pattern throughout 
the world, and new nation-states arise in various parts of the world 
from time to time. 

The World-state. As the nation-state system has matured, in¬ 
creasing attention has been given to world empire and a world- 
state. The concept of world empire is not new. There were ancient 
world empires, such as that of Alexander and the Roman Empire. 
In the modern connotation, however, these ancient empires did not 
constitute world-states. They were little more than the results of 
military conquests aimed at domination of the known world. 

As states multiplied and expanded in strength, the creation of 
world empires became manifestly more difficult. Ambitious im¬ 
perialists, however, continued to arise. Napoleon tried unsuccessfully 
to conquer the world a century and a half ago. The German and 
Japanese plans for imperial expansion in World War II were 
predicated on assumptions of world empire. The basic tenets of 
communism, controlled from its center in the Russian Kremlin, also 
involve assumptions of world empire. Stripped of its so-called 
scientific dogmas, the communist movement is essentially another 
effort at world domination by force and its handmaiden, subversion. 

The possibility of a world empire is always present. In the 
modern day, however, it has become increasingly difficult to achieve. 
Each empire has within it the seeds of its own dissolution. Domi¬ 
nated peoples continue to desire their lost freedom, and force is 
needed quite as much to hold an empire together as it was to 
establish it in the first place. The heroic Hungarian uprising against 
Russian control in 1956 offers eloquent testimony in point. With 
modern methods of communication and dissemination of news, great 
masses of people become aware of public affairs, and their natural 
desires for national self-expression arc always near the surface. It is 
safe to assume, therefore, that although world empire is always 
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possible, it is not likely to bring a lasting and orderly solution to 
the world's social and political problems. 

On the other hand, a world organization like the United Nations 
offers a more hopeful outlook toward the world-state. Member 
states in the United Nations still retain their sovereignty, and each 
reserves the option of resorting to war when it decides it must. If 
the states of the world should some day bestow real governmental 
powers upon a world agency like the United Nations, then a true 
world government might develop. Such a government, based upon 
voluntary associatic:)n of the states of the world, would have much 
greater chances of survival than a world empire could ever enjoy. 
Differences among peoples would continue, of course, but the wc:)rld 
government could pcrssibly resolve them in a more orderly and 
authcjritative fashion. A world-state united by consensus wc:)uld 
obviously operate with greater assurance and support than would an 
empire established by force. 


Sovereic;nty 

The foregoing discussions indicate clearly that any treatment of 
the foundations of the state must consider the concept of sovereignty. 
The sovereignty of a state is its absolute legal authority. Sovereignty 
is substantially the same concept as independence, discussed in 
Chapter 2. A sovereign state is independent oi control by other states 
and exercises full control in its own territory. 

Philosophers have disagreed on the question whether sovereignty 
can be divided. Theoretically it cannot; but there are some who feel 
that it c:an. In the first place, there are some who believe that no 
state ever has complete authority. They offer as examples the 
allegiance given to churches, labor unions, and other associations 
whose interests do not always coincide with those of the state. Such 
people are called pluralists; they believe that sovereignty is plural 
and divisible rather than single and whole. 

Another example of division of scjvereignty is the federal state. 
A federal structure, such as exists in the United States, is one in 
which constitutional powers are divided between a central govern¬ 
ment—or as it is often called, federal government —and prcjvinces 
or states. Thus in the United States the powers to negotiate treaties, 
to coin money, to dec lare war, and to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce are among those given to the federal government, while 
many other powers, such as maintaining internal peace, building 
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roads, and providing for education are left to the states. Canada also 
represents a federal state. It has lesser units called provinces. One 
interesting contrast between the United States and Canada is that 
in the United States most of the important enumerated powers are 
vested in the central government and the residual powers left to 
the states, but in Canada the enumerated powers are given to the 
provinces and the residual powers, those left over, arc vested in the 
central government. I'lieoretically the Soviet Union is a federal 
state, but it is diflicult to see how this can be more than a fiction. A 
federal state requires a real division of powers between the central 
government and its subordinate units, and such a division clearly 
docs not exist in Soviet Russia. 

The opposite of the federal state is the unitary state. It is the 
state in which all governmental powers are vested in the national or 
central government. Cdeat Britain, France, and many other states 
have unitary forms of government, d he issue of federal and unitary 
forms bears no relation to the difference between democracy and 
dictatorship. Democracies can be cither federal or unitary. In 
practic e, however, federal systems arc rare among dictatorships, since 
the federal systenn involves a real and enforceable division of powers 
lietween central and local governments, and dictatorships almost 
invaiiably permit no constitutional or legal limitations of their 
powers. 

Debate on the issue whether sovereignty is divided between the 
central and local governments in the federal system is largely an 
idle exercise. Henvever the ccjiicept of sovereignty is defined, the 
fact lemains that the United States, Canada, and the Sewiet Union 
are sovereign states. Perhaps the best way to rationalize the seeming 
confusion is to say that true sovereignty resides in the entire body 
politic, in the people and their government, and not just in various 
governmental institutions, whether national or loc:al. Sometimes this 
idea is expressed as popular sovereignly. This term is generally 
synonymous with democracy. 

Arguments about the location and divisibility of sovereignty are 
unprc^ductive. It is sufficient for the student of political science to 
recognize that differences of opinion on the issue do exist. Our 
purpose here is only to introduce the conc:ept of sovereignty. To sum 
up: Internal sovereignty means the authority of the state in its own 
territory. External sovereignty means the state’s independence from 
foreign control. 
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Summary 

Very little is known of the origin of the state. There is little 
direct evidence. C'.onjecturt's that have been made are the theory of 
divine origin—the belief that God deliberately created the state as 
such; the social contract theory -that primitive men, because of one 
or another unpleasant aspe( t of their existeiu e, deliberately con¬ 
tracted the state into being; and the force theory—tliat stronger men 
instituted government and the state by force. None of these theories, 
however, seems entirely acceptable. 

Man, as Aristotle stated, is a political animal. Thus political 
activity is natural to him. Tiiis natural political proc livity, combined 
with the willingness to use coercion and force, undoubtedly were 
the premises upon which man’s first government and state were 
created. Modern governments and states have evolved over the 
centuries frcnn the early forms. Modern states naturally are larger, 
stronger, and more complex. I'his is known as tlie evolutionary 
theory o[ the origin of the state. 

Law has also evolved over the centuries. Even in the most 
primitive societies there is some law, but it is not so complex as that 
found in the modern state. J he common law arose in liritain, and 
code or civil law derived frcnn the old Roman law. 

Sovereignty is defined as the absolute legal authority which a 
state possesses. Internally the state possesses authority over its in¬ 
habitants, and externally it is independent of foreign control. The 
pluralists believe that sovereignty is divisible and that it is actually 
divided amc^ng various interest groups in society. The federal system 
also raises questions concerning the divisibility of sovereignty. Some 
believe that part of a federal state’s sovereignty is vested in the central 
government and part in the local governments. The unitary state 
(the opposite of the federal) concentrates all governmental powers in 
the central government, and thus there is no cpiestion of divided 
sovereignty in this system. Popular sovereignty means that supreme 
political authc:»rity is vested in the people. This term is synonymous 
with democracy. Arguments about the location and divisibility of 
sovereignty involve little more than semantics. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Is it logical to assume that a community existed prior to the organ¬ 
ization of a state? 
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2. How has the theory of the divine creation of tKe state been used to 
gain and hold political power? 

3. Why was the social-contract theory of the origin of the state useful in 
a period of revolt against arbitrary rule? 

4. If the well-known phrase “might makes right" is a historical truth, 
does the force theory seem to be the most valid explanation of the 
origin of the state? 

5. The evolutionary theory of state origin is the most attractive expla¬ 
nation to the politic al scientist. Explain. 

6. How has anthropology given us new^ insights into every political or¬ 
ganization? 

7. Define the different kinds of law described in this chapter. 

8. Draw a chart or graph illustrating the development of the form of 
the state from the earliest type to the latest. 

9. How could Aristotle classify democracy with tyranny as the two worst 
lorn IS of government? 

10. Explain how' sewereignty cannot be divided in a theoretical sense yet 
is divided in practice. 
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Chai’ter 4 


The Bases of the Democratic State 


In Chapter 2 states were classified in accordance witli the degree 
to which numbers of people participate in their government. The 
general conclusion reached was that there are basically only two 
types: democracy, in whic h large numbers of people participate; and 
autocracy, in which an autocrat with a select few controls the state. 
Not all states—perhaps a relatively small number—fall precisely and 
easily into tfiese two divisions. Yet the other states can be better 
understood if they are thought of as combining in one way or another 
and to a greater or lesser degree the c harac ieristic s of these two types. 

The Democratic Process 

Consensus in the Democratic Process. Democracy as siK:h is not 
new to the world, but the democratic' stale is tlie product of only the 
last few centuries. The most important part of the word democracy 
is the Greek stem demos. Demos means simply “the pecjple,” and 
thus in a simple unadorned way, democracy means rule by the 
people. 

When a family sits down to discuss whether to go to the seashore 
or to the mountains for its vacation, very often democracy is the 
process through which the decisiem is made. This process is full and 
free discussion leading toward consensus. Democracy in its essence 
is a process and the demcxrratic state is the state in which this process 
is used. 

The process as such has been used in many widely varying levels 
and places. The family very often uses the democratic process; so 
might also a group of friends or business associates. Not all families 
nor all business groups use demc^cratic methods, however; some are 
autocratically organized. Democracy has been used in both ancient 
and modern times. It is natural for a group, particularly a small one, 
to talk and discuss, argue and debate until some agreement has been 
reached, an agreement which all can support. One often thinks of 
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democracy as rhe process of voting. It can be this, but the process 
goes miH li deeper than the ultimate exercise oi voting. Few families 
have elections on the cjuestion of a visit to the seashore, but an ex¬ 
tended disc ussion may bring out the wishes of all to be weighed 
against one another. 

Anyone who has been a member of a committee of an organ¬ 
ization will know that the vote, if it comes at all, often will be merely 
an empty gesture to parliamentary procedure and will formalize at 
most the decision already reached through discussion. If a member 
of such a committee proposes a motion, some other member will 
likely attack it. All shades of views and opinions will be aired in the 
discussion that ensues. Finally, by this give and take, a view will be 
reached that all or the great majority c:an support. Perhaps not all, 
if indeed any, may support it with enthusiasm, but they will support 
it ncuietheless. This represents the demcxratic process. Voting is 
here a minor feature, and it is sometimes lacking altogether. Large 
groups, because of the difficulty of discussion, will be more likely 
than smaller groups to use voting as a method of reaching decisions. 

In (; teat Britain, where the Cabinet is responsible for presenting 
a legislative program to Parliament, voting is never a method for 
reaching ("abinet decisions. Indeed it is in effect prohibited, and 
although this prohibition exists by custom and convention rather 
than by explicit written rule, it is nonetheless effective. Yet the 
British Cabinet uses the democratic process and Great Britain repre¬ 
sents a democratic state. 

Democracy in Dictatorship. For all their professed hatred of 
democracy, dictators find it necessary to use the democratic process. 
It can be imagined that decisions reached by the Presidium of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union are 
often reached only after spirited debate. The same was true in 
(Germany and Italy in the period immediately preceding World War 
II. Of course, the dictator is always there and his influence is usually 
overriding. The great difference is that in the democratic state the 
process of democracy is used openly and most dissension is aired and 
debated publicly. In dictatorships complete unanimity is presented 
as a fa<:;ade for propaganda purposes. 

The Importance of Free Discussion. Those who believe in the 
democratic process hold that only through the give and take of frank 
and open discussion can any serious approximation of truth be 
reached. Such discussion, sometimes mild and sometimes vehement, 
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often irrelevant, partisan, or biased, is the only way that ideas can be 
tested and tempered. No one, however gifted, ran ever ])e certain 
that he alone has the last word on any subject. The ancient Socrates 
felt that he was the wisest of all men because he recognized that he 
knew nothing. Modern man, in the bewildering complexity of the 
world today, also recognizes how little he knows and how much there 
is yet to learn. College students usually recognize this before many 
months of their college careers have passed. This notion is basic in 
the theory of democracy. 

Of course everyone recognizes that truth does not always win out 
over falsehood. The democratic process is not perfect. It does not 
invariably produce the best results. It is inefficient, unpredictable, 
slow, and subject to passions and emotions. All human institutions 
are fallible. Yet the democratic process is so immeasurably superior 
to any other that, with all its shortcomings, it offers the brightest 
hope for the future world. 

So the democratic process is one in which open and aboveboard 
discussion with the give and take of compromise produtes a result 
that most of the individuals concerned can espouse. In small groups 
—the family, business enterprises, committees, small religious con¬ 
gregations—voting as such is often not necessary although it tan 
take place. In larger groups—even in legislative assemblies with 
several hundred members—it is manifestly impossible for this dis¬ 
cussion to take place so spontaneously and so effectively. \V)ting as a 
formal individual expression then becomes necessary. In still larger 
groups, the populations of states, for example, even this simple 
process breaks down and the discussion and voting is done by repre¬ 
sentatives. This is called representative government and is the form 
that the modern democratic state normally takes. All this will be 
amplified in the following chapter. 

Democracy as a political process is based on the notion that men 
are rational, that they are free, and that they are equal. The concepts 
of rationality, freedom, and equality are basic to democracy. These 
three fundamental concepts are discussed in the sections which follow. 

Rationality 

Rationality means that man uses his reason. After all, intelligence 
is what distinguishes Homo sapiens from the lower animals. Hardly 
anyone claims to act rationally all of the time. Few people have 
original opinions on matters outside their immediate experience. 
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Most people's views are obtained from newspapers, books, magazines, 
radio, or television. All men arc subject to emotional stresses. They 
are not always governed by reason. There is, however, another side 
of this coin. Neither the rat nor the elephant has invented television 
or automation. Both Newton and Edison were human beings. Not 
only are there geniuses among the human race, there is also a vast 
amount of (ommon sense in the world. Much progress has been 
made and the world is better off because of the mind of man. 

All men reason some of the time—some, to be sure, more than 
others. The supporter of democracy believes that in any group of 
individuals engaged in political discussion enough thinking is going 
on to produce rational results if complete freedom of expression is 
allowed. Foolish views, he believes, cannot stand for long against sen¬ 
sible views. The proponent of foolish views, if he cannot be per¬ 
suaded, can be overridden by his more rational fellows. The process 
does not always work, but it works most of the time, and it works 
better tlian any other system yet devised by man. 

Thus one of the fundamental tenets of democracy is that man is 
a rational creature and will usually bring his reason to bear on the 
problems fa< ing him. A corollary to this belief, however, is that no 
one has a monopoly of reason. No one is the repository of all wis¬ 
dom. All men have something of value to contribute, however little it 
may be. 1 he process of making this contribution is democracy. 

Freedom 

Freedom is essential for the proper operation of rationality. The 
thoughts of intellectual slaves can rarely be of value, for slaves too 
often reflect the desires of their masters. There are yes men in every 
society, but they hardly represent assets to democracy. If reason is to 
prevail, man must be free to say what he thinks. 

What does freedom mean and why is it so important? Freedom is 
not license to do anything one pleases. License implies a kind of 
jungle existence in which a man does whatever he has the power to 
do. Yet actually little freedom exists in the jungle. Freedom is the 
maximum opportunity to do desired things with a minimum of con¬ 
trols and regulations consonant with a well-ordered society. The 
crux of this definition is the phrase ‘‘well-ordered society.*' The be¬ 
liever in democracy holds that only in a well-ordered society can men 
live together peaceably and cooperatively. Thus, if man is to have 
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real freedom, he must surrender those facets of license necessary to 
establish an orderly society. 

The following figure illustrates the princ iple involved: 



This graphically states that without authority there is little if any 
freedom. As authority in a state increases, man's freedom tends also 
to increase. When the state achieves enough authority to make the 
highways safe and lives secure, its citizens are obviously freer than 
before to travel and do the things they want to do. There is an opti¬ 
mum point—k is marked with a star in the figure—beyond which 
freedom decreases with an increase in authority. After a well-ordered 
society is established, the state can go on to regulate and control until 
there is little freedom left. Thus freedom recpiires authority, but 
not too much. The freedom so essential to democracy is the freedom 
to do the things one wants with a minimum of restrictions, and yet 
without infringing, in the exercise of that freedom, on the freedom of 
others. This is the essence of the nice balance between freedom and 
the well-ordered society. The struggle to retain this balance, the age- 
old struggle between liberty and authority, is never-ending. The 
battle for freedom is never won; it must continue as an inseparable 
facet of the democratic process. 

The literature of democracy is full of references to rights, liber¬ 
ties, and freedoms. The Magna Charta, forced on King John of Eng¬ 
land in 1215 by his insistent barons, has been the foundation stone of 
democracy. The Declaration of the Rights of Man, with its reference 
to liberty, equality, and fraternity, was proclaimed at the time of the 
French Revolution in 1789. The American Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence of 1776 and the Constitution of the United States contain 
references to some freedoms very important to all Americans. 

Freedom and the American Bill of Rights. The American is by 
tradition convinced of the importance of freedom and is likely to 
believe in the freedoms of speech^ press, religion, assembly, and peti¬ 
tion, and freedom from arbitrary imprisonment. There are other 
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freedoms that are dear to Americans, but these are the principal 
freedoms upon which any democracy rests. 

The Bill of Rights, theoretically an addendum to the original 
American Constitution but actually an integral part of it, limits the 
things that government can do in relation to individuals. The Bill 
of Rights was added to the Constitution not so much because the in¬ 
tention of the Constitution was not clear but because the people 
wanted to make sure of no misunderstanding about these funda¬ 
mental rights. The Bill of Rights consists formally of the first ten 
amendments to the C'onstitution. It is worth while here to present 
each of them briefly. 

The First Amendment forbids Congress to make laws respecting 
the establishment or the free exercise of religion. The Congress also 
may not abridge the freedoms of speech and press, nor the rights to 
assemble peaceably, or to petition the government for redress of 
grievances. Here, then, freedoms of speech, press, religion, assembly, 
and petition are guaranteed. 

'The Second Amendment provides that the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. This is no longer so 
keenly important as it was two hundred years ago. It does not mean 
that one has the right to carry machine guns or other dangerous 
weapons in order to terrorize fellow citizens. Yet the right to bear 
and keep arms is not dead, and it is important in the world today. 

The Third Amendment limits the quartering of soldiers in 
private homes. Again, this is no longer .so important. Americans in 
1790 remembered vividly, however, the arbitrary quartering of Brit¬ 
ish troops in their homes, with neither consent nor concern as to 
damage or inconvenience. They wanted to make certain that it would 
never happen again. 

The Fourth Amendrnejit forbids unreasonable searches and sei¬ 
zures of the people’s persons, houses, papers, and effects. Again, the 
memory of abuses under the colonies was vivid in the minds of 
Americans of 1790, when these amendments were being adopted. 
This amendment, however, treats of a fundamental freedom. Such 
rights are the warp and woof of democracy, but they are practically 
unknown in dictatorships. 

The Filth Amendment, about which so much is heard today, 
guarantees indictment by grand jury, protection from double jeop¬ 
ardy (being tried more than once for the same offense), and from 
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being compelled to be a witness against oneself. It also provides that 
no one shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. These are all important guarantees pointing toward 
the dignity of the individual and forcing the government to proceed 
in orderly fashion in prosecuting him. He may be deprived of his 
life, liberty, and property, but with ‘*due process of law,* and not 
at the caprice of rulers. 

The Sixth Amendment and the two that follow guarantee the 
rights of those accused in criminal prosecutions. It guarantees the 
right to a speedy, public trial by an impartial jury. The accused 
must also be informed of the charges against him. He has the right 
to be confronted by witnesses against him, to have compulsory proc* 
ess for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. It is easy to see how important these rights 
are to the accused and how fundamental they are to a free state. 

The Seventh Amendment insures trial by jury in common-law 
trials. It illustrates the importance of the common law to men with 
the British heritage. They valued common-law riglus so highly that 
they placed them above temporary legislative wiiims by guaranteeing 
them in the Constitution. 

The Eighth Amendment forbids excessive bail and fines and cruel 
and unusual punishment. 

The Ninth Amendment states that the enumeration of rights in 
the Constitution shall not be construed to mean that the people do 
not have others. 

The Tenth Amendment provides that the states or the people 
shall have all those powers neither prohibited to them nor expressly 
delegated to the federal government. 

The Bill of Rights thus does not enunciate freedoms exclusively. 
It has much to say about rights, the right to trial by jury, for example. 
Rights are intimately connected with freedom, however, and it is in 
part because of these rights that Americans today have the freedom 
they do. The freedoms most important to the free working of democ¬ 
racy are guaranteed in the first amendment. They are the freedoms 
of speech, press, assembly, petition, and religion. The following 
sections will deal with these basic freedoms. 

Freedom of Speech. Perhaps freedom of speech is the most funda¬ 
mental of all the freedoms. Without it a democratic society could 
not exist. Since democracy is predicated on open and free discussion. 
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the absolute essential for the entire process is freedom of speech. Dis¬ 
cussion is never complete unless the participants are free to express 
their true convictions. 

As in the case of all freedoms, however, there are restrictions on 
the freedom of speech. The law of slander limits the things one per¬ 
son can say about another. A person making false or unjust accusa¬ 
tions against another can be held liable in the courts for damage. 
Indeed, some courts today rule that false accusations of communism 
are sufficient grounds for suits for slander. Freedom of speech obvi¬ 
ously does not carry with it the privilege of disturbing the peace by 
unseemly noise or obscene language. There is little objection to 
these obvious and justifiable restrictions on freedom of speech. 

Much more serious, however, are the restrictions imposed by the 
government to guarantee its existence, to prevent its forcible over¬ 
throw and to prevent dangerous, seditious, and subversive talk. 
Every government will be tempted from time to time to consider any 
(Titicism of it or its policies as seditious. I he democratic government 
must rise above this temptation. Dictatorships such as that of Soviet 
Russia consider criticism, or sometimes even the mere lack of en¬ 
thusiasm, to be sufficient ground for arrest, conviction, and perhaps 
even execution for treason. It is obvious that even democratic gov¬ 
ernments must be permitted to protect themselves against treason or 
sedition. The limits ot their power to do this are carefully drawn in 
the United States by the courts. I he following section treats this 
problem. 

The Supreme Court and Freedom of Speech. In the United 
States the Supreme Court in the twentieth century has enunciated 
three tests to determine ^vhether speech is dangerous enough to be 
punished. They are: (1) the clear-and-present-danger test, (2) the 
bad-tendency test, and (3) the gravity-of-the-evil test. 

The clear-and'present-dangcr test inquires whether the words 
spoken constitute a substantive and real danger that the government 
will be attacked or overthrown. If men listening to the words in 
question are prompted to violence, then the government has every 
right to protect itself against the speaker. An example or two may 
(larify the point. Imagine some fanatic talking in Union Square in 
New York City or Hyde Park in London, places famous for soap-box 
oratory, and urging that the government be overthrown. Few people 
are listening seriously to his words. It is hardly likely that such a 
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speaker in such a place presents a “clear and present danger^ to the 
government. Most of those observing him would view his perform¬ 
ance as demonstrating why democracy is so wonderful, in that it 
provides opportunities for even the lunatic fringe to air its views. All 
who were listening to him will soon have forgotten his words. 

On the other hand, imagine a man haranguing a mob as its mem¬ 
bers congregate about a jail containing a murder suspect. These men 
are excited, and perhaps only a spark is needed to incite them to 
violence. In this situation, even words otherwise innocuous may 
prove enough to prompt the listening men to action. The police, as 
the representatives of the government, have the right to nip this vio¬ 
lence in the bud by preventing the speaker from speaking. 

It is not so much the words that matter, then, but when, where, 
and how they are spoken. The same words in different circumstances 
may or may not be cause for governmental interference. The test is 
that words in the context in which they are spoken must constitute a 
real danger to organized government before the speaker can be pun¬ 
ished for uttering them. This doctrine was first enunciated by the 
Court in Schenck vs, U.S. (1919). 

However, the court has also applied another and less liberal test, 
the bad-tendency test. Here it is less important that the words con¬ 
stitute a danger. If it can be demonstrated that the words in question 
tend to encourage violence against the government, then the speaker 
can be punished. This doctrine was handed down in the Gitlow case 
in 1925. Gitlow was punished for advocating that government should 
be overthrown and destroyed by force and violence. The bad-tend- 
ency test is more ambiguous and less precise than the clear-and- 
present-danger test in that it is always more difficult to estimate 
tendencies than real dangers. 

In recent years the United States Government has taken strong 
action against Communist Party members on the ground that the 
Communist Party is less a party than a conspiracy to overthrow the 
government. Upon the arrest of many of the leaders of the Com¬ 
munist Party, the defense was based partially on the First Amend¬ 
ment’s guarantee of freedom of speech. The Supreme Court decided 
in the Dennis case (1951) that although there might be neither a 
clear and present danger nor even a bad tendency, if the words spoken 
were evil in themselves, then the government could step in with re¬ 
strictions. This was the gravity-of-the-evil test. It can be seen that 
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this was a great departure from the earlier position of the court that 
there must be a definite danger to the government in the words 
spoken. 

These decisions represent by no means the final opinion of the 
Supreme Court. The court will doubtless decide each new issue in 
terms of the conditions, facts, and political climate of the times. It 
is constantly testing new formulas which will safeguard national 
security and at the same time preserve individual freedom. 

Freedom of the Press. Freedom of the press is closely connected 
with freedom of speech. Slanderous comment put into print about 
another person is called libeL One can be sued for libel in the 
(ourts. There are also restrictions on pornographic and obscene 
literature. Such restrictions are not severe in present-day America. 
In general the attitude has been that for literature to reach its full 
creative development it must be allowed to use words, expressions, 
and pictures which some people might find objectionable. 

There has been censorship of sorts of motion pictures and of 
books and magazines. The motion-picture industry is interested pri¬ 
marily in making a return on its investments, and it is therefore 
anxious to placate as many minority interests as possible. The indus¬ 
try has set up its own agency to censor its pictures. This is not a 
governmental agency. It is designed to forestall state and local 
governmental censorship with the consequent expensive cuts, retakes, 
and alterations of pictures necessary to satisfy all jurisdictions. 

Some cities and localities in the United States occasionally ban 
books on the grounds of indecency. Usually such action results only 
in increased sales at other places in the country. It is common in 
many foreign lands for books to be banned, often for political reasons. 
Censorship by the United States Post Office Department in relation 
to salacious publications sent through the mails has existed for many 
years. There have been numerous cases involving magazines. 

Those who favor censorship usually believe that they know better 
than anyone else what people should be allowed to read. This is 
true whether the censor is the government (local or national) or some 
church or other voluntary guardian of public morals. Since one of 
the tenets of democratic belief is that all views should be aired as 
fully as possible, censorship basically is antithetical to the democratic 
state. As the late Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said, ‘‘with effervescing opinions as with . . . champagnes, 
the quickest way to let them get flat is to let them get exposed to the 
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air.*' ' The British political scientist and Labour Party leader Harold 
Laski observed 

Every state contains fussy and pedantic moralists who seek to use 
its machinery to insist that their habits shall become the official 
standard of conduct among the population. They are interested in 
prohibition and uniformity for their own sakes, and every success 
that they win only s]>urs them to greater efforts. If they stop the sale 
of alcohol, they become ardent for the limitation of the right to 
tobacco. They are anxious to control the publication of books, the 
production of plays, women's dress, the laws governing sexual life, 
the use of leisure. They are terrified by what they call immorality, 
by which they rriean behavior of which they do not happen to ap¬ 
prove. They are scandaii/ed by the unconv^entional; they luxuriate 
in its denunciation. T hey form committees and leagues to prove the 
degeneracy of our times. They rush to the legislature to contpel 
action every time they discover some exceptional incident of dubious 
conduct. To themselves, of course, they appear as little Calvins saving 
the modern Geneva from the insidious invasion of the devil.^ 

Whatever truth these remarks contain is especially applicable to the 
press. It is difficult to reconcile freedom with censorship of the picss. 

The press includes newspapers as well as books and periodicals. 
If newspapers cannot publisli the truth as they see it, even though 
their image of the truth may not coincide with tliat of many people, 
then democracy necessarily suffers. Not all publishers attempt to 
present unbiased facts. They, like other men, arc subject to human 
frailties. After all, there is an old saying that truth is the place where 
you stand to look at things. Newspapers are also inffuenced by ad¬ 
vertisers and sometimes cater to their opinions. These facts, how¬ 
ever, can never justify governmental intervention to forc e the press to 
conform to official political standards. Governments are too easily 
tempted to use the press as a political weapon. Any system of govern¬ 
mental censorship requires machinery for its enforcement. Once the 
censoring agency is in existence, it is but a short step to adapt its 
procedures to perpetuate the group in power. This is why freedom 
of the press is so important in a democracy. 

Freedom of Assembly and Petition. It is obvious that men must 
have the right to assemble, discuss, debate, and present their griev¬ 
ances to the government if democracy is to be effective. Thus the 

^Mark De Wolfe Howe, ed., Holmes-Laski Letters (Harvard University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1953) vol. I, p. 285. 

* Harold Laski, Liberty in the Modern State, pp. 126-127. Italics arc not Laski’s but 
the authors*. 
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freedom of assembly and petition have been for centuries the founda¬ 
tion stones of democracy. Every noAv and then one reads that some 
foreign government, as a precautionary measure against violence, has 
banned all public meetings. If people cannot assemble, they cannot 
debate, and can never hope to express political criticism. When po¬ 
litical criticism is stifled, democracy is gone. 

Freedom of Religion. E'reedom of religion is also a pan of the 
heritage of democracy. The English revolutions in the seventeenth 
(entury were largely religious in nature, and America was first peo¬ 
pled by the refugees from one religious persecution or another. It is 
unfortunate but true that quite often when one religion, whether 
Protestant Christianity, Catholicism, Judaism, or Islam, is in a posi¬ 
tion of power it has not been tolerant of other religions. Religions do 
not die because they are unpopular with others or because their 
devotees are persecuted. The throwing of Christians to the Roman 
lions did not in any measurable degree convert the Christians of the 
time to Roman paganism. In the history of the world this has always 
been so. The vSpanish Catholic Inquisition exterminated many here¬ 
tics, as the Inquisition’s leaders defined the term, but the Protestant 
Reformation survived. The Protestant Puritans in Ehigland in the 
seventeenth century beheaded the king, temporarily abolished the 
monarchy, and ultimately brought the Protestant House of Hanover 
to the throne. Yet Catholicism was never destroyed in England. 

Americans have been singularly fortunate in that their general 
religious milieu has been Judeo-Christian, that is, Judaic, Protestant, 
and Catholic. These religions have common foundations and com¬ 
mon beliefs, and there is small likelihood of a deep religious cleavage 
such as occurred between the Moslems and the Hindus in India in 
1947. Thus religious toleration in America merely means that Bap¬ 
tists tolerate Methodists, Presbyterians accept Jews, and Catholics 
tolerate Lutherans. It is easy to be tolerant under such conditions. 

Religious freedom cannot be used, however, as a defense for prac¬ 
tices clearly inconsistent with public safety and morals. Any religion 
containing ritual suicide or ritual prostitution would hardly be coun¬ 
tenanced. State and federal governments in the United States disap¬ 
prove of such relatively secondary religious beliefs as snake-cultism, 
human sacrifice, and polygamy. There have been instances of gov¬ 
ernmental intervention in which some people refused on religious 
grounds to be inoculated or vaccinated when such refusal would en¬ 
danger the community. All students probably have read about the 
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Mormon belief in polygamy during the last century. Such religious 
practices as these can usually be limited without real injury to the 
broad assumption of freedom of worship. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in its interpretation 
and application of the freedom of religion guaranteed in the Con¬ 
stitution, has taken the attitude (hat one is not obligated to salute 
the flag nor to bear arms in defense of the state. In the first in¬ 
stance, a religious sect called Jehovah's Witnesses regarded the flag 
as a graven image which they could not acknowledge. The Court in 
a series of cases upheld their view. In the second instance, consciem 
tious objectors are permitted to substitute noncombatant duty for 
military duty in times of war; and one is today permitted to be 
naturalized as an American citizen without promising to bear arms 
in the defense of the country. 

Separation of Church and State. When man began to talk seri¬ 
ously about democracy he realized that it could hardly exist without 
religious toleration. Religion is a very important part of the lives of 
most people, and if they cannot have this freedom other freedoms 
mean little. It is always easier to say this than to establish the free¬ 
dom. For many people, the fervor of their religious beliefs is equaled 
only by their intolerance of other religions. James Madison and 
others of his time, recognizing that if one church is supported by the 
state then toleration for others becomes difficult, spoke out eloquently 
for a complete separation of church and state. 

Two principal comments are in point here. (1) It is almost im¬ 
possible to separate church and state completely. Those in power 
always will be tempted to give some degree of support to their own 
religion. Religious questions are also frequently injected into public 
policy as side issues that must be resolved. (2) Separation is essential 
for democracy only where there are many religious beliefs among the 
populace. There is no separation of church and state in Sweden, and 
democracy there has not been impaired, because almost all Swedes are 
Lutherans. Sweden tolerates other religions. Much the same is true 
in Great Britain. Queen Elizabeth II took as part of her Coronation 
Oath the pledge to defend the faith, the faith being that of the 
Anglican Church. The Anglicans do represent a majority, but there 
are representatives of many other religions who are subjects of the 
Queen. There is real toleration for all religion, and certainly Britain 
remains a democracy. 

In America, although the church and state are clearly separate. 
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there are still many issues incidental to the separation concerning 
which opinion is divided. Can Catholic children ride in public-school 
buses to paroc hial schools? Can the property and premises of public 
schools be used (or evening or Sunday religious education? Can the 
I.ord’s Prayer be read each morning in primary schools? Can chil¬ 
dren be forced to attend religious classes in public schocds? Does 
their embarrassment, if they do not attend when the other children 
do, constitute an infringement on their constitutional rights? Can 
the Bible be taught in schools? Can state-supported colleges finance 
religious-emphasis weeks? Should an atheist have free radio time 
sue h as is gi\'en to churches on Sunday morning to expound his beliefs? 
Should the President of the United States send a personal representa¬ 
tive—as President Franklin D. Roosevelt did—to the Pope? Should 
American armed forces, when stationed abroad, conform to the re¬ 
ligious rec]iuremciits of the states to which they are assigned? 

Phis book is not the place for a discusvsion of all these cjuestions. 
Indeed most of them are diihcult if not impossible to answer, but 
they are cjuestions of real concern to Americans. Suffic e it to say that 
the courts have been vigilant in guarding against the menace of 
religious domination. Most Americans are not greatly concerned, 
sine e they see practic ally no danger that the government will espouse 
one religion as against all others. 

It is perhaps worthy of comment that the primary religious tone 
of American politics is Protestant. Neither a Catholic nor a Jew has 
ever been elected to the presidency. In (ireat Britain one of the 
great prime ministers, Disraeli, was of Jewish origin. Many Catholics 
and Jews have served on the United States Supreme Court, in the 
president’s Cabinet, and in both houses of the Congress. The prin¬ 
cipal reason that no one of these religic^us faiths has attained the 
presidency is that presidential candidates must present a very broad 
appeal if they are to be elected. There must be nothing in their per¬ 
sonalities or backgrounds to which the great mass of voters can object. 
Religious prejudice is still sufficiently strong to result in our having 
only Protestant presidents. Availability for the presidency, however, 
has no nec:essary relation to religious freedom. Religious freedom 
can still be real and vital even though representatives of religious 
minorities cannot aspire to the presidency. 

Escape from Freedom. The above paragraphs do not exhaust the 
subject of freedom. Enough has been said, however, to indicate its 
outlines. Freedom, in all its attributes, is an essential feature of 
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democracy. Without it democratic government would be impossible. 
History shows that freedom was not easily won. History also shows, 
however, that it can easily be lost. Erich Fromm in his Escape from 
Freedom^ suggests that modern man, because of the overwhelming 
and confused world in which he lives, longs somehow to shed the 
responsibility of making decisions and of preserving his freedom. 
I'he average man is tempted to try to lose himself under a leader, a 
boss, a dictator, someone stronger than himself. The citizen who 
seeks escape from his political burden places blind faith in his 
political idol. 

There is real truth in these assumptions. Every citizen tends to 
oversimplify his political decisions. The easiest way to oversimplify 
is to follow a leader blindly. It is not without significance that the 
German word fuehrer, the Italian duce, and the Spanish caudillo 
mean leader in the respective languages. The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. The democratic road is not strewn with primroses. 
It is a rocky road, and those who follow it must bestir themselves to 
stay on it, whether or not they progress along it. If instead they 
choose to turn down a primrose path to escape from the burdens o£ 
freedom, they will soon find themselves saddled with the even greater 
burdens of dictatorship. 

Equality 

Equality is the third main requisite for democracy. Political 
equality does not mean complete equality of all individuals in all 
respects. Men are obviously not of the same size nor of the same 
weight. They do not have the same appearance; each man springs 
from a different heritage; and each man*s energy, intelligence, and 
ability varies widely. Neither does equality in democracy mean that 
all men should be economically equal. Some men are wealthy and 
others poor. Neither does it mean equality of actual participation 
in the governing process. Some men will devote their lives to poli- 
tics and others will not take the trouble to register as voters or to 
keep up with public affairs. Some men make careers of service in the 
bureaucracy, while others could not qualify for the simplest tasks of 
government. Men are not equal in any of these ways. 

What, then, does equality in democracy mean? It means equality 
before God and the equality of the worth and dignity of the human 
being as an individual. It means equality before the law, that all 
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men, rich and poor, weak and strong alike, are subject to the same 
law, suffer the same penalties, and enjoy the same pardons. It means 
some rough measure of equality of opportunity. It means that in 
counting ballots on Election Day, each head is counted once and once 
only, that each man has one vote and no more. 

In dictatorial states the individual is not worth much. He has no 
dignity; he counts for little. But in democracy there can be no 
slavery; there arc no individuals who are worth nothing. All take 
their places, however humble they may be, in the actual participating 
process. All are human beings, and as such, are entitled to be valued 
as human beings, not something less or something more. It means, 
too, that there is expectation of worthwhile ideas from all human 
beings no matter how modest their station may be. All should be 
listened to; none should be silenced for lack of cultured language or 
articulate speech. Each, too, must accept his responsibilities as an 
individual. He cannot shirk them or blame society for his short¬ 
comings. 

Sometimes it is said that democracy emphasizes individxtnlisru 
jather than collectivism. There are complicated overtones to this 
assertion, but in a simple way it is true. Democracy emphasizes indi 
viduals; dictatorships emphasize the state, the leader, or the party 
rather than the individual. I he communists in the Soviet Union talk 
vaguely about the people as a collective idea but the individual to 
them is worth nothing. In Nazi Germany the emphasis was upon the 
Reich, the German state, or the mythical infallibility of Hitler, the 
Fuehrer. Democracy shares none of these dictatorial enthusiasms. 

Those who believe in democracy hold that men should be equal 
before the law. There should not be one set of punishments for poor 
men and another for the wealthy. One’s birth, wealth, prestige, and 
position should carry no extra weight in a court of law. The law^ 
should operate upon all alike. This sort of equality rarely exists in 
a dictatorship. At least three sets of legal status existed in the Ger¬ 
many of Adolf Hitler. One set was for the Jews, at the very bottom of 
the political scale. There were many things that other Germans 
could do that Jews could not. For a Jew, marrying a non-Jewish Ger¬ 
man woman was usually punishable by death. A second set of laws were 
for the ordinary Germans. They had more privileges than the Jews, 
yet they were expected to obey the formal patterns of German law. 
Furthermore, any offense in any way disparaging the Nazi regime 
brought speedy and high.handed retribution. The third set in a way 
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was no set of laws at all but rather an invitation to license. For the 
third group and highest politically in Germany, the Nazis, there 
were few if any restrictions. 

Even in democracy it is difficult tt) achieve complete equality 
before the law. In England, with one of the most democratic systems 
of justice in existence, a member of ilie nobility will, for example, 
have certain advantages difficult of attainment for other men. In the 
United States, Negroes in many places have yet to achieve full equal¬ 
ity before the law. In a case of violence between whites and Negroes, 
few Southern white juries would convic t tfie white man as readily as 
they would a Negro. Although there has been real progress toward 
true legal equality, there is room yet for much improvement in every 
democratic state. 

There are other aspects of this equality before the law which pose 
problems that probably can never be completely solved. In litiga¬ 
tion before the cc^urts today, success often depends upon the quality 
of legal advice, the availability of appeal, and the resources to obtain 
favorable testimony, witnesses, and evidence. Only a wealthy man 
can hire the best lawyers, can appeal successively to the highest courts, 
and can spend the money necessary to track down the evidence and 
obtain the witnesses essential to the success of his case. It has been 
estimated that it costs on the average $90,000 to win a patent suit— 
suits characterized by complexity and intricacy of the evidence—in 
the United vStates today. Only wealthy corporations can afford such 
litigation. 

This natural inequality is offset in the United States in criminal 
cases by providing attorneys appointed by the cc^urt for those who 
cannot afford them and by a system that makes the real burden of 
proof of guilt rest upon the government. Yet this does not change 
completely the fact that men, because of their varying resources, do 
have unequal chances of escaping the penalties of the law. There is 
not much that can be done about this. But the ideal is there, and 
the whole note of American justice has been to counteract the tend¬ 
encies toward inequality as much as possible. 

There should also be a rough degree of equality of opportunity 
in a democracy. There can never be absolute equality in this. It is 
evident that those who can afford to send their children to better 
schools and colleges can give them greater opportunities than are 
extended to other children. Family businesses and occupations often 
are handed on to the descendants of the founders. 
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A)[>;ain, however, these are minor aspects of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. Few people are excited about them. In a democratic state 
it is hoped that all people will have a reasonable opportunity to 
make use of their intelligence, energy, and skill to rise to a greater 
share of political, economic, and social responsibility. What is a 
reasonable opportunity? There can be no absolute guarantee. Luck 
and accident are such important factors in men’s lives that there can 
never be any way of assuring or even assessing full opportunity. 
Education is an important part of opportunity, however, and it is in 
this field that democracy has made some of its greatest strides. The 
extension of public schools through many years of growth and 
development has pointed the way. Scholarships and fellowships of 
one kind or another arc provided for those whose intellectual poten¬ 
tialities arc high. The final recognition by government and industry 
alike in the United States that competitive examination ♦^hrough a 
merit system for filling the executive and administrative ranks has 
proved to be the capstone for a very real equality of opportunity. 

In a narrow definition of etjuality, education brings inequality, 
since it helps those who are more able to get ahead in life and leaves 
the less able behind. In the broader definition, however, they had 
e(]ual opportunity at the outset and each progressed according to his 
ability. There are only a limited number of generals in the army, 
administrators in Washington, and executives in the automobile 
industry. Some u il] have to be content with lesser jobs. 

On Election Day another aspect of equality is manifest. Every 
man’s vote is counted but once. Regardless of the prestige of any 
particular voter, his vote is worth no more than that of his more 
humble neighbor. The President of the United States, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, and the Premier of France vote in their 
respective countries, but once the vote is in the hopper, it is worth 
no more than any other vote. 

Furthermore, in democracies votes count. The splendid unanim¬ 
ity shown by voters in Soviet Russian elections indicates eloquently 
how little the vote of the individual counts there. When the Com¬ 
munists received 99.8 per cent of the votes cast in an election, the 
only conceivable conclusion is that some people were being coerced 
to vote against their convictions. It is impossible to get 99.8 per cent 
of a group of people to agree on anything, much less the rigid, coer¬ 
cive policies of a dictatorship. 
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Majority Rule 

Nothing has been said in the foregoing discussion about majority 
rule. This deliberate omission marks a desire to separate the essen¬ 
tial features of the democratic: process from its descriptive elements 
and the peculiar forms it has taken in some states. 

Demcxracy is often defined as majority rule ivith minority rights. 
In any group of people discussing any subject, if a momentary ma¬ 
jority of them agree upon anything, it uill be manifestly easier for 
the group to agree, as long as the views of the majority are not too far 
distant from those of the minority. T'he rights of the minority are 
embedded in the basic democratic elements of freedom, equality, and 
rationality. Expressed in other words, democracy is a system in which 
a majority, after permitting complete participation of the minority, 
and with full respect for the minority and its opinions, uses the force 
of the state to effectuate its own views. It is rare, if rationality, free¬ 
dom, and ecjuality are given full sway, for a majority to impose its will 
harshly upon minorities. Reasonable members of the rnajcjrity will 
insist on justice and fair play. The so-called minority rights are often 
embedded in a constitution. Indeed, some authors emphasize these 
constitutional restrictions favoring minorities as an essential element 
of democracy. Sometimes there is merit in referring to democracy 
as a government of restraints, i.e., restraints on the temporary and 
perhaps willful majorities produced by the issues of the moment. 

Summary 

Democracy is that process of free discussion in which all people 
may take part, with eventual agreement upon decisions affecting all 
of them. When applied to matters of government, this process pro¬ 
duces the democratic state. Such a state can exist only when men 
are free to voice their opinions, free to espouse unpopular opinions, 
free to worship as they plea.se, and are equal before the law; when 
their formal votes are counted equally: and when there is a basic 
respect for reason. The bases of democracy 11 ii 1 1 i(i freedom, 

and equality. It envisages majority r^lir which takes fair account of 
the rights of minorities. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Should there ever be any restraints on free discussion in democracy? 

2. Are American citizens generally acquainted with their state and federal 
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!)ills of ri^^hts? Arc they willing to fight lor them when these freedoms 
are abridged? 

8. Wliere has the greatest threat to civil rights come from, the legislative 
or executive i>ran(h? Superpatriotic or communistic groups? or others? 

4. Explain the various tests stated by the Supreme Court to determine the 
danger from free speech. 

5- What is your of)inion of Mr. Harold Laski’s views of the moralist in 
Lfherty in the Modern State? 

6- Is the separation of church and state essential in a democracy? Explain. 

7. Is man prepared for freedmn or does he prefer security? 

8. C"an true equality before the law be achieved? How? 
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Chapter 5 


The Practices of the Democratic State 


Chapter 4 dealt with the fundamental characteristics of the 
democratic state. This chapter continues the consideration of the 
democratic state, but turns attention to its procedures and practices. 

Pure Democracy 

In most discussions of democracy, reference is made to the pure 
democracy of the Greeks. Pure democracy means the direct participa¬ 
tion of the citizens in the process of making decisions, whether in a 
forum or market place, signified by crossing of a line, showing of 
hands, or acclamation. 

Actually pure democracy rarely has existed. It is obvious that it 
cannot exist in any but small groups. In ancient (Greece there was 
a democracy of sorts at one time in Athens and in a few other places. 
It was a democracy only of the citizens, however, and these repre¬ 
sented a minority of the population. Decisions were often made in a 
very direct democratic way in Athens, but this democracy hardly 
characterized the age of the Greeks. 

In modern times a few of the Swiss cantons (states)—only those 
with small, homogeneous populations—have had direct democracies. 
At stated periods the Landsgemeinden, or popular legislatures, con¬ 
vene to make decisions. All the people in the canton assemble to 
consider in full open-air meetings the governmental affairs of the 
canton. At such sessions new laws are agreed upon and old laws 
changed, taxes levied, budgets adopted, and officials chosen. This 
pure democracy in Switzerland is not common to the whole country. 
It exists only in those few cantons that are small and homogeneous 
enough to make it feasible. 

In America the New England town meeting illustrates pure 
democracy. In many ways it resembles the Swiss Landsgememde. 
All the town’s citizenry participate in handling town business, from 
finances to the choice of the selectmen, who are the executive 
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committee to keep control between town meetings. Town meetings, 
like Landsgemeinden, cannot be effective except in small close-knit 
communities. A general meeting of this sort could hardly get started 
in even a small city if there were varied elements in the population. 
The New England town meeting worked splendidly in the day when 
all were Puritans and like-minded. Indeed it continues to work well 
in some communities. It is obvious, however, that it would have no 
place in a polyglot city like Boston, New York, Cleveland, or San 
Francisco, even if the question of sheer size could be solved. Conse¬ 
quently, all major democratic states today are of necessity organized 
as representative rather than pure or direct democracies. 

Representative Democracy 

The United States and (ireat Britain, for example, are democratic 
states, but they are not pure democracies. Americans and Britishers 
do not all crowd into some stadium or public square to discuss and 
arrive at important decisions. Rather, they perform this discussion 
through men to whom they delegate the power of discussion and 
decision making. I'hese men are referred to as representatives and 
this type of government as representative government. These repre¬ 
sentatives usually make up parliaments and congresses—the legisla¬ 
tive assemblies—but there is no reason why the president or prime 
minister (or premier) should not also be thought of as representa¬ 
tives. 

Modern democratic government is representative government, 
for there is no other way by which the democratic process could be 
used by nations of hundreds of millions of heterogeneous citizenry. 
It is true, however, that the quality of representative democracy 
varies considerably throughout the world. 

Types of Representatives. There are all kinds of representatives. 
Individually they may be honest or dishonest, intelligent or stupid, 
learned or ignorant, patriots or subversive, energetic or lazy. Their 
jobs may be complicated or simple; they may, because of the consti¬ 
tutional structure of their state, be powerful or weak. The people, 
too, may be interested or apathetic, and elections can be honest or 
fraudulent. There are a number of different concepts of what a 
representative should be. 

These concepts can be divided into four types: (1) the mirror 
type, (2) the chameleon type, (3) the statesman type, and (4) the 
party-member type. 
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The mirror type of representatives should mirror or reflect the 
population they represent. They should be like the people. There 
should be rich and poor, farmers and urbanites, lawyers and mer¬ 
chants, landlords and tenants (to name a few examples) in every 
representative assembly, and they should be there in proportion to 
their ratio to the population of the state. Thus if one-third of the 
population is agricultural, then approximately one-third of the legis¬ 
lative body should be farmers. The congressman, deputy, or member 
of parliament should be as much like his constituents as possible. As 
Ivor Jennings has put it,^ there should be Tom, Dick, and Harry in 
every parliament (and in every congress). For Tom and Di(k and 
Harry, common people representing other common people, will tell 
the government what it cannot do and what the people will not stand. 
Thus when representatives of this sort arrive at consensus, it is 
argued, they have done virtually the same thing that the entire body 
politic would have done if it could have been brought together. 

The chameleon type is the representative who does the bidding 
of his constituents, nothing more, nothing less. He changes his color, 
as the chameleon, to fit the place on which he stands. When he 
speaks, he is merely phrasing the sentiments of the folks back home. 
When their sentiments change, he adapts his course accordingly. He 
exercises little independent judgment except in the process of trying 
to discern what his constituents want. He never looks at any prob¬ 
lem or piece of proposed legislation from any viewpoint other than 
that of his local bailiwick. He is not only amenable to the wishes of 
his constituents; he has no wishes but theirs. Of course, no congress¬ 
man or member of parliament is completely like this, but there are 
some who approximate it, and many people demand that their repre¬ 
sentatives serve in this way. Such a representative might more ac¬ 
curately be termed a delegate. 

The statesman type of representative had its classic definition in 
the words of the Englishman Edmund Burke, nearly two centuries 
ago: “Your representative owes you not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving you if he sacrifices it 
to your opinion.“ ^ Such a representative would be interested in the 
views of his constituents, but he would also be interested in other 
views. He would never sacrifice his independence and would be 

‘ W. Ivor Jennings, The British Constitution, p. 80. 

* The Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke (Little Brown & C.ompany. Boston, 
1901) vol. 2. p. 95. 
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better able to see problems from a national rather than from a provin¬ 
cial viewpoint. Find the best man, Burke might have said, a man in 
whom you would have full confidence, and then depend upon him to 
use his own judgment about what is best. This notion is based on 
the twin facts that most people are not well enough informed about 
governmental problems to make decisions, and that, even if they 
were, the process of decision making is so complex as to preclude the 
people as a whole from exercising good judgment on isolated issues. 
For example, common sense and logic alone can hardly resolve the 
c omplexities of modern international finance. Needless to say, some 
representatives today in most nations, consider themselves (at least 
privately) to be of this type, although probably they would hesitate 
publicly to so identify themselves. 

The fourth type of representative listed abewe was called the 
party-ynernber type. This is a common type today. This type of 
representative lives up to his party label in Congress, the House of 
Commons, or other legislative assembly. He is asked to surrender 
some—more where party discipline is greater—of his independence 
of judgment as well as his dependence upon the judgment of his 
constituents. He votes as his party leaders decree. The theory is that 
the political party is the only real vehicle for the accomplishment of 
political programs, that without party cohesiveness and cooperation 
nothing would be accomplished in a legislative assembly. Morec^ver, 
the average person votes fcjr the party of his choice rather than for 
the individual. He votes for Democrats or Republicans in the United 
States, for Labourites or Conservatives in Cireat Britain. There is 
always some splitting of party tickets, that is, voting for candidates of 
more than one party (although this is not possible in the French 
system of proportional representation) but it is not the usual thing. 
Fhe party-member type of representative holds that it is not right to 
be elected as a Republican running on the Republican party plat¬ 
form, and then, once elected, to act independently and support part 
or all of the program of the other party. He believes that he must 
stay with his party as much as po.ssibIe so that it can present a united 
front to the voters in its electoral appeal. Most political scientists 
agree that there is much to be said in support of the party-member 
type of representative. 

DiflSculties in Achieving Real Representation. What sort of selec¬ 
tion procedure shall be followed? Should there be direct or indirect 
elections? What about the apportionment and districting of repre- 
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sentatives? And what about the representatives themselves? How do 
their personalities, prejudices, and backgrounds affect the kind ol 
representation a people would have? The people, too, deserve a word. 
With what spirit are they imbued? Do they participate in elections 
eagerly or lethargically? Do they work in the party of their choice or 
do they merely accept the decisions of the party leaders? All these 
questions have a bearing upon the quality of representation in a 
democracy. 

1 he many facets of elections and election procedures will be 
discussed in a later chapter. As far as legislative assemblies are con¬ 
cerned, most people who believe in democracy are convinced that 
these assemblies should be directly and popularly elected. The 
American Congress, the British House of Commons, the French 
National Assembly, the Swedish Riksdag, and many others are 
directly elected. There is some variety among states on this point. 
The House of Lords in Great Britain is an hereditary body, but it is 
much less important than the House of Commons. The upper house 
of the Norwegian Storting, called the Lagtiug, is selected indirectly 
from the Storting's membership. Until the adoption of the Seven¬ 
teenth Amendment to the American Constitution in 1913, United 
States senators were selected by state legislatures. Today they are 
directly elected by the people. 

The Supreme Soviet in Russia, the institution that most nearly 
resembles a congress or parliament as a representative assembly, is 
not directly elected by the voters. Indeed, so many and such varied 
steps separate the citizen and the Supreme Soviet that the body can 
hardly be considered representative at all. Essentially this is the end 
the dictatorship desires. It so confuses the connection between the 
people and the Supreme Soviet that the dictatorship can run the 
country as it chooses while making grand but meaningless gestures in 
the direction of representative democracy. Further testimony to this 
point is the fact that the Supreme Soviet meets after long intervals 
for two-week sessions as a great claque to ratify decisions already made. 

In the LJnited States the president, though voted upon popularly, 
is actually elected through a system of counting votes by states called 
the electoral college. In Great Britain, France, and other parlia¬ 
mentary states, the prime minister or premier is not elected directly 
as such, but is selected by an indirect process involving the king or 
president and the legislative assembly itself. 

Political parties will be discussed generally in a later chapter. 
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The subject requires a brief introduction here, however, to show 
how party organization sometimes makes it difficult to achieve real 
representation. Parties put up candidates in all democratic countries 
today. These candidates are selected through party caucuses, con¬ 
ventions, or primaries. The reader is more likely to know something 
about the presidential nominating conventioji than about the caucus. 
The caucus is merely that part of the party membership which 
convenes to select candidates. The primary is the system in which 
tlie rank and file of the party membership vote to select the party’s 
candidates. It is more common in the United States than elsewhere. 
However chosen, when the general election comes, each major party 
offers to the people its slate of candidates. 

Real representation becomes difficult if not impossible to achieve 
if this party machinery becomes corrupted or popular control over 
it is weakened. If, for example, a political machine holds sway in a 
large city or a state, and has corrupted the political system, then 
representatives will represent the machine and not the voters. 
Machine politics is due in large measure to relaxed vigilance on the 
part of the masses. If the people want their representative assemblies 
to represent them, they must participate in and control the party 
system. 

As will be seen later in the chapter on the legislative function, a 
recurring problem of representation in all legislative assemblies is 
that of apportionment and redistricting. It should be observed at 
this point, however, that one of the principal obstacles to achieving 
real representation in legislatures is the difficulty of achieving fair 
and proper apportionment of legislative seats. This problem con¬ 
stitutes one of the most inequitable facets of representative govern¬ 
ment. It is an especially acute problem in American state legis¬ 
latures, in states such as Illinois, Maryland, and New York, where one 
large city has a large part of the state’s population but is allowed only 
limited legislative representation. 

Something has already been said about representatives as such. 
Their personalities, biases, and cultural backgrounds affect the kind 
of job they do. I'he representative as an individual represents a link 
in the chain of democracy, and the chain is no stronger than any 
link. If the representative is dishonest, amenable to bribery, lazy, 
careless, stupid, or poorly educated, the whole system will be 
weakened. 

A later chapter is devoted to citizen participation. The citizen. 
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the voter, the man on the street, by whatever name he is tailed, is 
the most important single element in democracy. If he does not care 
or does not vote, if he does not get into the party of his choice and 
work lo make it better, it is likely that his representative democracy 
will suffer. 

The spirit of the people is fundamental in democracy. Most 
Latin-American states have democratic constitutions, s^nne of them 
modeled after that of the United States. Yet there are few democra¬ 
cies in Latin America. In general, the cultural, historical, and 
economic climate of that region has not proved conducive to the 
growth of democracy. Japan’s present constitution pledges a demo¬ 
cratic government, but such simple action is not a guarantee. It 
remains to be seen whether democracy will become firmly implanted 
in the spirit of the Japanese people. A democratic constitution 
coupled with a democratically inspired people can surmount all 
obstacles; but even the best democratic constitution will not be 
effective if the people are lethargic and apathetic. 

The attitude of the people is more important in a democratic 
state than the constitution itself. Americans and Britishers are 
fortunate in that they both have had long periods of democratic 
evolution. The gestation period of democracy is long, but once estab¬ 
lished it has a fairly long life. That is why one should not be too 
optimistic about chances for democratic survival in Germany or 
Japan. These countries lack many features of a democratic back¬ 
ground, and democracy can be expected to blossom only with dif¬ 
ficulty. 


Responsibility 

In a sense, democracy means responsibility; it means that the 
government is responsible to the electorate and must periodically 
answer for its actions at the polls. Every government faces a day of 
reckoning of some kind. Dictators are not responsible to anyone or 
anything; yet even they, however irresponsible they would like to be, 
can go only so far in practice against the wishes of the multitudes of 
the people they lead. It is through the free election, however, that 
democratic governments are held responsible, and Election Day is 
their day of reckoning. 

Elections. In democracy the concept of responsibility has been 
fairly well crystallized. It takes a number of forms, but the most 
common is the popular election. Presidents are elected in this way. 
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as are members of congresses, parliaments, diets, and other legislative 
assemblies. In the United States elections occur at fixed intervals, 
every four years for the president and every two years for the 
Congress. These are in contrast to the called elections in Great 
Britain, where elec tions are ( ailed whenever it is convenient to the 
government to have them. Great Britain has an election at least 
once every five years, however. Usually they come more often. 

In addition to the highest governmental offices, many local offices 
are filled by election. In the United States, governors, lieutenant 
governors, state auditors, attorney generals, and slate superintendents 
of schools are often elected on the state level; and mayors, county 
attorneys, park commissioners, city councilmen, boards of supervisors, 
and sheriffs are elected on the local level. 

Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. Other forms of direct demo¬ 
cratic action in representative government are initiative, referendum, 
and recall. Through the ini fiat we the ele( tcuate can force the legis¬ 
lature to act on a measure or start a measure to be voted on later by 
the electorate. Tliis is accomplished through a petition signed by a 
stated number of voters. The rcfereridutn, as the name implies, is a 
process by which some issues are referred to the people for approval 
or disapproval. They may have been proposed either by petition or 
by legislative enactment. In a sense, statutory referendum is a 
technique through which legislatures can abdicate responsibility by 
passing the buck to the electorate. For example, many state legis¬ 
latures in the United States after World War II granted veterans’ 
bonuses. Legislators voted for them with extreme reluctance, know¬ 
ing the terrific task of financing them. One easy way out of the 
responsibility was to refer these actions to the people, who usually 
approved of them. 

The principal method of removing officials by popular action, 
used in some states and local governments, is recall. This procedure 
usually involves securing signatures on petitions calling for a new 
election in which the olficial in question will have to run against 
new opponents. Recall has not been a very satisfactory procedure. 
Often people desire to recall officials for frivolous reasons. Recall 
also permits temporary popular passions to prevail when soberer 
reflections at regular elections might be more constructive. 

These means of direct democratic action have not proved fruitful. 
They are not used in the national government of the United States 
and are practically unknown in other parts of the world. More and 
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more it is recognized tliat the modern democratic state needs the 
party system for the accomplishment of any political program. The 
promises of individuals who run for election can rarely be effective 
without party support. The spontaneous, uninformed action of the 
people in initiative, referendum, and recall can accomplish little 
besides confusing the picture. 

Party Responsibility. Popular control of government c an be most 
effective through party responsibility. A party can be defined as an 
organized group of individuals seeking to gain control of the govern¬ 
ment by constitutional and legitimate means. Sf)metinies the phrase 
one-party system occurs. When used to describe the political situa¬ 
tion in (ieorgia or Mississippi, for example, ii means only that most 
candidates, officials, and citizens are members of one party. This 
membership may be only nominal and unquestionably the one party 
(ontains many factions. When used to dest ribe the political situation 
in Franco’s Spain, the one-party system represents dictatorship. Such 
a single party can hardly be classified as a legitimate party under the 
above definition. 

When there is a large number of parties, it is extremely unlikely 
that any one party will be able to capture undisputed control of the 
government and have a majority capable of pushing through its 
legislative program. This is particularly true in the parliamentary 
system, where governments are formed by legislative majorities: but 
it is true in a presidential system as well. No one would seriously 
suggest that it is a good thing to have a president of one party and a 
congress of another. A multiparty system inevitably produces coa¬ 
lition government, that is, the creation of artificial and temporary 
majorities for the sole purpose of forming governments. The result 
is, as in France, which had a hundred different governments in the 
sixty-five years of the life of the Third Republic and in the few short 
years of the Fourth, more than one a year. Unless a party obtains a 
clear-cut majority of legislative seats, it cannot make good on its 
promises to tlie electorate. This points up the weaknesses of multi¬ 
party systems. In them a majority is rarely obtainable, and as a 
consequence it is difficult for the electorate really to choose between 
alternative programs. 

Many political scientists feel that the two-party system is best for 
democracy. It has been said that the central fact of party government 
is not that there are two sides to every issue but rather that there are 
two sides to every office, the inside and the outside. With two major 
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parties, one is in and the other is out. One has a majority and thus 
must accept responsibility for the government's actions. In a multi¬ 
party system every minority party can escape responsibility by re¬ 
fusing to accept the blame for the government’s unpopular policies. 
A two-party system works best if the ideological differences between 
the two parties are relatively slight. The ideological differences 
between the two major parties are minor in both the United States 
and Great Britain. Republicans and Democrats alike believe in the 
American way of life. They each espouse programs designed to gain 
and hold the approval of the electorate. In Britain both the Con¬ 
servatives and the Labourites support the monarchy, passionately 
love democracy, and hold roughly to the same notion of a welfare 
state. Parties of this kind agree on goals; it is the vehicle and the 
path that they disagree upon. Naturally each party looks upon itself 
as the proper vehicle and its particular suggested path as the proper 
way. Yet there is seldom a suggestion that the other vehicle or the 
other way is so bad that it must be destroyed. In Great Britain, the 
leader of the party out of power has the title of Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Most Loyal Opposition and receives a special salary for this 
post. 

Dictators rarely understand this feature of democratic govern¬ 
ment. They are too willing to equate opposition with obstruction. 
Where the ideological differences separating two parties are great, 
it is difficult for an opposition to exist. Thus a two-party system 
could never be made up of a communist party on the one hand and a 
fascist on the other, since each has as one of its announced goals the 
destruction of the other. No Democrat or Republican in America, 
however, regardless of his utterances at party rallies, would seriously 
desire the destruction of the other party. 

Proportional Representation. Proportional representation as a 
method of electing legislators is conducive to the growth of multi¬ 
party systems. Proportional representation is that method—there are 
several forms—whereby the percentage of seats in a legislative as¬ 
sembly captured by one party is proportionate to its share of the 
popular vote. The assumption is that if the Socialist Party polls 2 
per cent of the votes, it should wind up with 2 per cent of the con¬ 
gressional seats. This result can never be achieved without pro¬ 
portional representation. The candidates are usually presented in 
party lists for multimember districts, as opposed to the single-member 
district frequently found. At first blush, it would appear that this 
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preeminently democratic technique of proportional representation 
would be not only fair but also essential to the democratic process. 
Actually, however, there are disadvantages to the system, ^mall, 
splinter parties are encouraged by it. These small parties have no 
chance of getting congressional or parliamentary representation, 
since parties polling more votes win the single-member districts. 
With 20 per cent of the vote from a five-member district, they can 
win one seat. The inevitable consequence is the temptation for the 
quarreling factions of the major parties to form parties of their own. 
These small, newly formed parties would then have their repre¬ 
sentation. 1 he final result would be the undermining of the two- 
party system with its great advantage of a clearer choice for the voters 
and the consequent confusion of coalition government of the multi¬ 
party system. 

Despite the above comments, proportional representation has 
worked well in some places. It has proved successful in Sweden, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, and democracy with proportional repre¬ 
sentation has proved quite stable in those countries; but it is difficult 
to overlook its failures in Germany, Austria, and France. On the local 
governmental level, both in the United States and abroad, pro¬ 
portional representation has been used with some success. This is 
particularly true where party government is less important. 

The Shoe-Pinching Theory of Democracy. The late A. D. 
Lindsay in his provocative book The Modern Democratic State made 
some remarks about political responsibility which are pertinent here. 
Lindsay recognized that an electorate ill-educated and uninformed, 
and probably inarticulate as well, is hardly in the position to explore 
authoritatively and intelligently the real problems of government, 
suggest improvements and changes, and then follow through with 
constant supervision of details to see that the conduct of government 
is proceeding in consonance with their wishes. This is expecting too 
much. But, he says, democratic responsibility is like buying a pair 
of shoes. One may not know how to make a pair of shoes, or know 
precisely what is wrong when they pinch, but he does know they 
pinch. And when shoes pinch it is perfectly understandable that 
another pair is wanted. So it is with democracy, said Lindsay. The 
people may not know precisely what is wrong with their government, 
but they do know that high prices, unemployment, high taxes, war, 
and other results of governmental policy make them uncomfortable 
or unhappy. They then turn out the party in power and, so to speak. 
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substitute another pair of shoes—the other party. It is thus in 
cumbent on the party in power to deliver a satisfactory pair of shoes. 
This is the essence of the responsibility that must be ever present in 
democracy. 


Fusion and Separation of Powers 

Separation of powers means the distribution of governmental 
powers on any one level to the various branches of government. In 
the United States it has been customary to refer to these branches as 
the legislative, executive, and judicial branches. Each should be 
separate and distinct, according to the doctrine of the separation of 
powers, and those exercising one set of powers should under no 
circumstances be permitted to exercise another. The American 
Constitution vests legislative powers in the Congress, executive pow¬ 
ers in the president, and judicial potvers in the courts. 

The theory behind the separation of powers is that tyranny is 
more likely to result if the same grc:>up of individuals exercises all 
these governmental functions. The theory was presented by John 
Locke and picked up by Montesquieu before the American Revo¬ 
lution, and it impressed the Founding Fathers of the American 
Constitution sufficiently to cause them to embed its features in the 
new Constitution, 

In practice, separation is never complete. The so-called checks 
and balances in the United States, such as the veto of the president 
over acts of Congress and the ratification of treaties by the Senate, 
represent a breakdown of strict separation. So also does the American 
assumption that the president will provide political leadership of 
the Congress. 

In recent American history the creation of the independent 
regulatory commissions also represents a modification of the sepa¬ 
ration of powers. The Federal Trade Commission may serve to 
illustrate the point. (Any one of many other such agencies could 
serve.) The Federal Trade Commission was set up by Congress in 
1914 to regulate business practices. The Commission had first to lay 
down certain rules and regulations defining and proscribing unfair 
trade practices. This was essentially legislation. It has also to investi¬ 
gate particular and specific infractions of the rules it had formulated. 
Certainly this was executive action. And finally it had to weigh the 
evidence in such infractions to determine whether or not to recom- 
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mend penalties. This was essentially adjudication. The courts in 
America, recognizing that this bordered upon an unconstitutional 
breakdown of the separation of powers, have steadfastly called these 
activities quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. The prefix quasi means 
“apparently” or “seemingly.” Thus the Federal Trade Commission's 
powers, except for its executive powers appropriately bestowed upon 
an executive agency, only appear to be legislative and judicial; in 
actuality, say the courts, these powers are all executive and thus are 
not unconstitutional. Except for this doctrine, the separation of 
powers would have been violated, and the Federal Trade Commission 
act would have been held unconstitutional. 

The separation of powers is not essential to democracy. The 
original theorists who wrote of the separation of powers held it to be 
an essential attribute of free government. They saw in tyranny a 
fusion of powers and concluded that fusion invariably meant tyranny. 
Experience has shown that this conclusion was not valid. The sepa¬ 
ration of powers is a part of American democratic government, but 
there is no such separation in Great Britain. The British govern¬ 
ment has rather what can be called fusion of powers. Cabinet 
members, the executive, are the leaders of Parliament. Thus the 
executive and legislative functions are fused, and together they lay 
down the rules for the judiciary. Yet Great Britain is clearly a 
democracy. History has shown that separation or fusion of powers is 
not the measure of democracy. The true measure of democracy 
is whether the government is responsible to the people, whether it 
must answer to the people for its policies, and may be replaced if its 
answers are not satisfactory to the people. 

Comparison of British and American Democratic Types 

Much has already been said incidentally about the American and 
British democracies. The following few paragraphs offer a brief 
recapitulation. 

Both Great Britain and the United States are constitutional 
democracies, but their constitutions difiEer somewhat. The United 
States possesses a written constitution; the British have an unwritten 
one. This distinction should not be pushed too far, because much of 
the present-day American Constitution has been created by inter¬ 
pretation by numerous Supreme Court decisions and is thus not a 
part of the formal written constitution. Conversely there are many 
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important written documents in British history (the Magna Charta, 
the Bill ot Rights, the Petition ol Right, and the Parliamentary Act 
of 1911) whkh have obvious constitutional importance. 

rhe British government is called a parliamentary government 
and the American is called presidefitial government. In the United 
Kingdom periodic called elections (taking place at the convenience 
of the government) produce from singlemembered constituencies 
some h.SO members of the House of Commons. Phe House of 
C'ommons is the important house, the House of Lords having lost 
tlie bulk of its power; and the British government is consequently 
in fa( t a unicameral system in contrast to the American bicameral 
Ckmgress. The party which has been fcjrtunate enough in the election 
to secure a majority of the members is asked to form a government, 
and the leader of this party is asked to become Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister then chooses his Cabinet Irom among the members 
of his party, -\iainly tliese (ome from the House of Commons, 
although usually some are taken from the House of Lords. The 
Cabinet is responsible for (reating a legislative and financial program, 
and with the strong party di.scipline common in Great Britain, the 
party in C.ommons will almost always support it. When support fails 
for one reason or another, the government falls and ne\v elections 
are called. J his is (ailed dissolution of Parliament. Parliament is 
dissolved by the Crown on recommendation of the Prime Minister. 

In the United States the picture is substantially different. Elec¬ 
tions, instead oi being called at irregular times, occur at fixed inter¬ 
vals. Neither is there any formal requirement that the President and 
Congress belong to the same party. Each house in C’iOngress is or¬ 
ganized by the party which obtains a majority there, .so it is always 
possible to have a party split in Congress as well as with the President. 
Party discipline is much weaker in the United States than in Britain. 
Consequently, over all respcmsibility for a legislative and financial 
program is not so easily and clearly placed as in Cireat Britain. 

Britain, of course, is a monarchy and the United States is not. 
But the difference here is more apparent than real. The Queen 
performs a great many useful ceremonial functions—after all, some¬ 
one must perform them in every state—and she is a symbol of unity 
for the Commonwealth and Empire. Actually she has few preroga¬ 
tives. She formally chooses the Prime Minister after each election, 
but the choice is small, inasmuch as the one chosen must be the 
leader of the party winning the majority. She assents to all bills. 
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but again the choice is small. The last monarch to refuse flatly to 
assent to a bill was Queen Anne more than 200 years ago. Actually 
the Queen does nothing and decides nothing wliicli could even be 
remotely considered partisan and thus require political responsibility. 
This is the main reason why the monarchy has been preserved loi 
so many years. 

It has already been pointed out that in Britain there is a fusion 
of powers rather than a separation of powers such as marks the 
American Constitution. There is, consequently, no judicial review 
and no checks and balances. Again, Great Britain is not a federal 
state but is a unitary one. Whatever authority local governments 
have may be changed by act of Parliament. Britain has a two-party 
system, the two parties being the Labour and Conservative Parlies. 
There is perhaps a somewhat greater ideological difference between 
these tw^o parties than between the Democratic and Republican 
parties in the United States, but the party systems have many points 
of resemblance. Of course, nothing in the British political system 
compares with the grandest political contest of all, the American 
presidential election. 


Criticism of Democracy 

There are critics of every political form or system. Perhaps there 
are more—or at least they are more vocal—in a democratic state 
where freedom of speech prevails and critics are not silenced. Criti¬ 
cism of democracy comes from two sources—first, the aristocrats, 
who believe that the best men should govern and that democracy 
as a process never produces the best men, and second, the autocrats, 
who hate democracy and its assumptions. They attack it on every 
side, reject all notions that men are fit to govern themselves, and 
talk instead of some elite which could better do the job. Perhaps 
aristocrats and autocrats are merely two forms of the same species. 
In any event they offer roughly the same criticisms: men are not 
rational; democracy is inefficient; and complicated societies need 
the best men in government. They insist that democracy never picks 
the best and often instead the worst. 

No one denies that some men are not rational. Neither are men 
always rational. But neither can one assert that men are always 
irrational or that all men are irrational. Men are men, with all their 
frailties. And this is true of dictators and aristocrats too. 

But here is the fundamental question: what is it that the people 
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in a democracy are called upon to decide? They are never expected 
to select ambassadors, cabinet members, or atomic-energy commis¬ 
sioners. It is true that sometimes they vote for minor judges, but 
this is not wise, and most students of democracy have suggested ap¬ 
pointment for members of the judiciary. Neither are the people 
expected to understand, explain, or solve complicated economic or 
fiscal problems, questions of foreign policy, or other complex matters 
of this kind. They are generally asked to do just one thing: to choose 
representatives, either on the basis of a party program they like or on 
the basis of personality and character. This they can do well, and if 
they are disappointed in their choice they can cast the man out and 
select a new one. When the shoes pinch they can be changed. To use 
still another figure of speech, the advantage of democracy is that the 
door is always open toward change; in dictatorship, the door is shut 
and bolted. 

The problem of choosing among party programs or represen¬ 
tatives is one which meshes well with the common sense that pre¬ 
dominates among the people. They are not always right; indeed 
many times they are wrong. However, they are right so much more 
of the time than any other collection of superior beings, elite, aris¬ 
tocracy, or what have you, that there is no question but that the 
democratic process is to be preferred over dictatorship. Thus the 
argument that people are not rational is no argument at all. For 
people are rational enough to do their job of selecting representatives 
and party programs well and, what is just as important, dictators and 
aristocrats are never more rational themselves. 

The dictator is quick to say that democracy is inefficient, that it 
never gets its job done on time and in time to meet its crises, that its 
constant quarreling, bickering, and debating are too great a luxury 
to afford in the dangerous world of the twentieth century. This is 
another argument that is not sound. First of all, what if democracy 
is not efficient? Speed of decision is not necessarily the only con¬ 
sideration to be served. It is more important that the right decision 
be made. Quick decisions can be reached by dictators, but the history 
of dictatorship shows that they are much more likely than democ¬ 
racies to take ill-considered and possibly even disastrous action. If 
they make mistakes, with the door to change of government shut and 
bolted, there is no escape. Furthermore, if efficiency is defined in a 
logical way, as the ratio of what is done to what could be done under 
the same conditions, it is questionable whether democracy is so in- 
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efficient after all. The mark of inefficiency in the political process 
is less that of speed and more that of reaching decisions of some 
permanent validity. Austria decided to punish Serbia in 1914 for 
the murders at Sarajevo. This act precipitated World War I and 
Austria was extinguished as a first-rate power. It was a heavy price 
to pay for being wrong. Hitler’s visions drove him to conquest after 
conquest with incredible and fantastic speed while the democracies 
were debating and arguing and girding their loins for battle. But 
Hitler’s visions, though efficient probably from his point of view, 
were mistakes as well. The dictator can often decide on the spur of 
the moment but few would agree that the rapidly fluctuating and 
costly policies of a dictatorship are truly more efficient than the slow, 
hesitant, but infinitely more stable decisions of a democracy. 

The last main argument against democracy is that the best men 
are rarely chosen to serve. Those who use this argument usually 
think of themselves as the best. But who is to choose the best? The 
question can never be answered, for the best must either choose 
themselves, which in essence is what dictatorships do, or the best 
must be somehow chosen by the people. The people may make 
mistakes now and then, but there is no other dependable way. 
Democracy should not be blamed for a weakness of all governments: 
that the best do not always serve. 

Prognosis for Democracy 

What lies ahead? Is democracy at its apogee? Will it decline or 
will it climb to new heights? Will the world become democratic or 
will it be lost in the dismal mists of autocratic rule? 

Democracy, it is true, is today at heights never before reached. 
Democracy exists in the United States, Great Britain, Scandinavia, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, France, Turkey, and other countries. 
But it is a fragile flower and it can blossom only in favorable environ¬ 
ment. 

The people must want democracy; there must be the culture and 
the tradition for it. As Robert Maciver pointed out in speaking of 
the heritage of democracy, "There is only one way to keep it in 
being, and that is through the intelligent perception, permeating the 
people, of what it is and what makes it precious. We guard our 
spiritual treasures only by learning to appreciate them.” * It can be 


• R. M. Maciver, The Ramparts We Guard, p. 4. 
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neither guaranteed by law nor protected by any police system. In 
the final analysis it is in the people alone to preserve it. 

Democracy is a word that is so loosely used tcxlay that there is 
confusion in the minds of some as to what it is. The Soviet Union 
calls itself a democracy, for example, as does also Communist China. 
Hut to quote Maciver once again, “'The test is simple. Can men 
freely and fully disagree with the pcdicies of their government and 
still remain as secure as before? Can they freely organize in favor of 
policies contrary to those of their government? Can they freely vote 
against their government? Can they vote their government out of 
powor when tliere is a majority or plurality of votes against it? Is 
there a (onstitutional recjuirenient that elec lions to decide this issue 
shall be held at stated times or under staled conditions? If the answer 
is ‘no' to any of these questions the system of government is not a 
denioc racy.” 

Democracies today are strong as they never have been before. But 
it is not entirely a bright picture. A majority of the population of 
the world still does not govern itself, and some of the worst tyrannies 
in tlie history of mankind have existed in the twentieth century. 
Whether the democracy that does exist could survive the holocaust 
of a third major world war is cjuestionable. There are two dangers 
present in every democracy in this, the middle part of the twentieth 
century. One danger is from without and is plain to everyone. Every 
fascist and communist government in the wc^rld is a potential if not 
an actual source of danger. Since the destruction of the Axis powers 
after World \Var 11, communist dictatorships have been the most 
powerful and thus the most dangerous. Only constant vigilance 
against such aggression can protect democracy. 

The other danger is from within and it is much less evident to 
many people. This danger is particularly acute today. It is that a 
democratic people will give up permanently some elements of 
democracy in order to protect themselves from external threats. 
There is always the temptation to establish censorship to estop the 
publication of subversive literature or to destroy freedom of speech 
to keep criticism at a minimum. Such alterations do not preserve 
democracy. The real danger is that democracies will often adopt the 
very qualities of the dictatorships they deprecate in order to combat 
them. But there is never any need for a democratic people to adopt 
* Ibid., p. 97. 
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fascism to defeat communism or to become communistic in order to 
defeat fascism. The two are equally bad. 

Summary 

Let us present a summary of the bases and practices of democracy 
as discussed in this and the preceding chapter. What is the demo¬ 
cratic state? It is the state in whic:h the process of democracy is used. 
Democracy is the process of free and untrammeled discussion, in 
which all people take part in arriving at a consensus upon issues 
affecting all of them. A democratic state can exist only in an atmos¬ 
phere and environment in which men are free tcj express their views, 
free to adopt and espouse unpopular opinions, and are equal before 
the law and in the degree to which their formal vote, though perhaps 
not their influence, is counted, and in which there is a basic respect 
for the idea that man is essentially rational, that his views are im¬ 
portant, no matter what his station in life. 

Pure democracy exists where dec isions are reached by the people 
directly, in the market place, in the forum, or in the public square. 
Pure democracy was feasible where populations were very small, but 
modern democratic populations cannot use it. The modern form 
is called representative government. Here people select men to 
represent them at the seat of the government and to reach decisions 
to which they can subscribe. I here are several theories of what the 
representative should be like. 

Democracy is based on the notion that men are rational, that they 
are free, and that they are equal. No one asserts that all men are 
completely rational, free in every regard, and equal in every way. 
This is manifestly not so. 

Perhaps nothing is more basic to democracy than freedom. Free¬ 
dom is the maximum opportunity to do desired things with a 
minimum of controls and regulations consonant with a society in 
which men can live together peaceably and cooperatively. Freedom, 
for its full expression, needs some authority, and the grand political 
problem of the ages has been to decide just how much authority is 
required to assure the maximum amount of freedom. Too much 
authority will quickly stifle all freedom. 

Specifically, democracy must have freedom of speech, press, as¬ 
sembly, petition, and religion. Democratic society can retain such 
freedoms only through energetic protection and the genuine willing- 
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ness in all things to make decisions. If the habit of making decisions 
and accepting responsibility is lost, democracy is lost too. 

It is not always possible in representative democracy to achieve 
real and fair representation. If the methods of offering candidates to 
the people in periodic elections break down, representation is bound 
to suffer. The people cannot make good decisions from bad alterna¬ 
tives. Responsibility is a necessary feature of democratic government. 
Periodic elections are the key to responsibility. The government 
must be amenable to the people, must be responsible to them. 

Because the two-party system enhances responsibility, it is thought 
to be more compatible with democracy than multiparty systems. A 
multiplicity of parties almost always produces unstable government. 
Because proportional representation encourages the growth of minor 
parties, it is not, in practice, very useful to democratic government. 

The party out of power in a democratic two-party system is 
known as the opposition party. An opposition party is essential for 
the proper operation of a democratic system, and it can exist only as 
long as the two parties do not disagree too fundamentally. The 
Republicans and the Democrats in the United States represent such 
a two-party system. 

The United States and Great Britain are both democracies. But 
there are a number of differences. The United States has both a 
federal system and a separation of powers; Great Britain has neither. 
Great Britain has, in effect, a unicameral legislature in contrast with 
America’s bicameral Congress. Elections are periodic in the United 
States and called in the United Kingdom. In short. Great Britain has 
parliamentary democracy and the United States has presidential 
democracy. 

Critics of democracy say that it is inefficient, slow, and wasteful, 
that it emphasizes always the worst men and in them their worst 
features. These criticisms are not sound. 

The most important element in the preservation of democracy is 
the spirit of the people. If they do not desire democracy, if they do 
not have the energy or the will to make it work, nothing can be done 
to save it. Armies cannot protect it and neither will the most beauti¬ 
fully written constitutions preserve its essential features if the people 
do not do their part. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Why is pure or direct democracy not feasible for the United States as 
a whole? 

2. Discuss and evaluate the various types of representatives in legislative 
bodies. 

3. What are the difficulties in achieving real representation in legisla¬ 
tures? 

4. What is the importance of party responsibility in representative gov¬ 
ernment? 

5. How does the two-party system insure responsible government more 
effectively than the multiparty system? 

6. Evaluate proportional representation as a method of selecting legisla¬ 
tive representatives. 

7. How successful have been the devices of initiative, referendum, and 
recall? 

8. Is the shoe-pinching theory of democracy valid? 

9. Compare the British and American types of representative govern¬ 
ment. 

10. What are the criticisms of democracy? How may they be refuted? 

11. What is the difference between the fusion and the separation of 
powers? Is the separation of powers essential to democracy? 
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Chapter 6 


The Autocratic State 


Of the two types of state, democratic and autocratic, the demo- 
cratic variety has just been studied in detail. It is now time to 
examine the autocratic state in similar detail. 

It might be well at the outset to define in a very brief way a few 
terms that will be used over and over again in this chapter. An 
autocratic state, to begin with, represents the opposite of a democratic 
state. If the latter presents a maximum of popular participation in 
the processes of government, then the former presents its minimum. 
The autocratic state is one which minimizes popular influence and 
emphasizes the leader or party. The autocratic state brooks little 
opposition to the decisions reached by its leadership. These decisions 
are promulgated with the full force of the state behind them and 
often extend into every aspect of the lives of the population. There 
is little popular discussion of the merits of these decisions and almost 
no criticism. 

In one form or another the reader may be tempted to refer to 
the state described above as dictatorship. Such an identification 
would not be wholly inaccurate; dictatorship certainly represents 
autocracy, but not all autocracies can be classified as dictatorships, 
l.ouis XIV of France, though never called a dictator, was certainly 
an autocrat. Autocratic states have two broad aspects: authoritarian¬ 
ism and totalitarianism. Both terms are frequently used in a con¬ 
fusing manner today, but a clear grasp of their meaning will make 
the autocratic state better understood. Authoritarianism means that 
all authority and power are concentrated in the hands of a few, i.e., 
the government, whose rule is essentially not responsible. The 
people participate in few if any of their decisions, but are subject to 
all of them. Totalitarianismy often used synonymously with au¬ 
thoritarianism, actually is something else again. It designates the 
all-pervading interest and the complete domination by the state of all 
aspects of life. Work, love, play, marriage, education, religion—^all 
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are investijsfated, altered, and regulated by the totalitarian state. The 
autocratic state represents a combination of these two features in 
greater or lesser degree. States in which both are present to a great 
degree represent the worst possible form of government. 

The term absolutist, as in the phrase absolutist government, is 
another word for autocratic* 

Examples of Authoritarianism 

Louis XIV of France, who ruled a century before the French 
Revolution, is one of the best examples of the authoritarian ruler, 
although of the old-fashioned variety. He is quoted as having once 
said, Uetat, c*esl moi, “I am the state.'* He was the supreme com¬ 
mander of his armies. His personal whim could plunge France into 
war. The coffers of France were not distinguished from his private 
treasury. He was the fountainhead of all justice and the court of 
final appeals of France. His pronouncements and edicts were the law 
of France. He was an autocrat and France was an autocratic state. 
There was no democracy; the rule of the king was absolute and he 
was responsible to no one. Today, no doubt, he would be called a 
dictator. 

Another old-fashioned autocrat, though he lived and ruled into 
the twentieth century, was the last czar of Russia, Nicholas II—the 
August Master of all Russians. Russia and its inhabitants represented 
his personal property. He ruled through his ministers, who rose and 
fell at his whim. There was no democracy in Russia; the Czar was 
responsible to no one. Toward the end of his reign his ministers 
crushed opposition and criticism with such bloody ferocity that revo¬ 
lution was the inevitable result. The irony is that the revolution of 
1917 overthrowing the autocrat ushered in another autocratic rule. 

An illustration of a modern autocrat will clarify the concept 
somewhat. In Portugal Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar is the prime 
minister, a post he has held for a score of years, but he is also an 
autocrat. Not much about him appears in the newspapers; Salazar 
shuns publicity. He does not represent the extreme type of autocrat. 
Portugal is not a police state. Yet he has perpetuated himself in 
power and has surrounded himself with men who do his bidding. 
There is no democracy worth mentioning. He answers to no one 
for his actions. Portugal plays only a minor part in world affairs and 
has no program for external aggression. Thus autocracy does not 
always involve imperialism, bloody purges, and concentration camps. 
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Other examples of authoritarian states could be given. These 
three will suffice to introduce the subject. 

Authoritarianism in Democratic States 

Authoritarianism as such is present to a greater or lesser degree in 
all states, whether democratic or autocratic. In democracies, of 
course, it is present to the lesser degree. But even in a democracy, 
when crisis comes upon the nation, some authoritarianism will in¬ 
evitably result. Some examples will make this clear. 

In the United States it is abundantly clear that war has added 
immeasurably to the authoritarian character of the national govern¬ 
ment. Lincoln, in order to save the Union, took upon himself powers 
for which the Constitution had not provided and through the force 
of his personality and position pushed the Civil War to a successful 
conclusion. The American presidency was never quite the same 
again after Lincoln. Once powers are exercised by a strong president, 
it is rare to find them laid down again or taken away. 

By the time of World War I the American national government 
had become accustomed to a considerably greater degree of authority 
than it had ever before exercised. The exigencies of the war could 
hardly fail to enhance this trend. Thus Harding, Wilson's successor 
in the presidency, exercised more power than did Taft, Wilson's 
predecessor. When the depression and World War II had ended, it 
had become common to expect the national government to perform 
many functions, provide many services, and solve many problems 
that it had hitherto not encountered. Today the federal government 
is expected to provide social security and unemployment compen¬ 
sation, to finance home building and industrial expansion, and to 
provide for health and education. Such expectations cannot be ful¬ 
filled, it should be noted, without additions to authority. Often 
what is demanded of a government is valuable, good, or essential. 
Few would assert that it is bad to provide social security, but this very 
action creates authority and power. 

No one can read the diaries and memoirs of World War II—e.g., 
Churchill's Memoirs for England and Ickes's Secret Diary for the 
United States—without being impressed with the tremendous num¬ 
ber of decisions made in times of crisis essentially by a small group of 
men. Churchill was almost a dictator, at times, although he referred 
many things as a matter of course to the War Cabinet. Roosevelt, 
too, had to make many decisions, sometimes in the face of cabinet or 
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(ongressional disapproval. The decision of Roosevelt to trade 
destroyers to Britain in 1940 was by executive agreement and he had 
to accept the responsibility for it. 

These examples of authoritarianism in democratic states indicate 
that dictatorship is not the inevitable result of increase in govern¬ 
mental authority. Often democracies can afford a greater degree of 
authoritarianism than can other states because democratic politicians 
are responsible and must exercise self-restraint. 

Constitutional Dictatorship 

A phrase for this ability to use temporarily the advantages of 
authoritarianism is constitutional dictatorship. At first, this may 
seem to be a contradiction in terms, but actually it is not. Consti¬ 
tutional dictatorship is dictatorship in accord with a constitutional 
provision for some authoritarian control in times of crisis. The 
classic example is ancient republican Rome. The Roman consti¬ 
tution provided for a temporary assumption of power on the part of 
some individual in order to save the state. Everyone knows ''the 
noble legend of Cincinnatus, the aged Roman farmer who was called 
from the plow by his embattled countrymen and given despotic 
authority to repel the threat of alien tyranny; and who, after sixteen 
days of absolute power, in which the enemy had been routed in 
disgrace and the state had been saved, laid down the sword and again 
took up the plow.’* ^ 

What distinguishes constitutional dictatorship more than any¬ 
thing else is the willingness on the part of those exercising authori¬ 
tarian controls to relinquish their power at the proper time. Only 
a state long imbued with the principles of democracy could hope 
to have such individuals. 

There was a provision in the old Weimar Constitution of post- 
World War I Germany—the famous Article 48—for creating in times 
of emergency certain dictatorial controls. In part, Article 48 is as 
follows: 

If a state does not fulfill the duties incumbent upon it under the 
national constitution or laws, the President of the Reich may compel 
it to do so with the aid of the armed forces. 

If the public safety and order in the German Reich are seriously 
disturbed or endangered, the President of the Reich may take the 
measures necessary to the restoration of the public safety and order, 

* Clinton Rossiter, Constitutional Dictatorship, p. 16. 
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and may if necessary intervene with the armed forces. To this end 
he may temporarily suspend in whole or in part the fundamental 
rights established in Articles 114 (inviolability of person), 115 (in¬ 
violability of domicile), 117 (secrecy of communication), 118 (free¬ 
dom of opinion and expression thereof), 128 (freedom of assembly), 
124 (freedom of association), and 158 (inviolability of property).^ 

Germany under the Weimar Republic did not have a long 
tradition of democracy to prepare her adequately for the use of such 
a dangerous constitutional arrangement. Although it was used with 
some success in the twenties, it eventually resulted in the accession to 
power of Adolf Hitler, who had no intention of preserving de¬ 
mocracy but, on the contrary, was sworn to subvert the republic and 
establish his own permanent dictatorship. 

In summary: There is some authoritarianism in every state. 
Even democracy, from time to time in periods of crisis, has used the 
techniques of temporary authoritarian control. Sometimes such 
techniques have been acquired gradually and unwittingly, as in Great 
Britain and the United States in both World Wars. Sometimes there 
has been constitutional provision for its creation, as in the Weimar 
Republic of (xermany. In any event, such assumption of authori¬ 
tarian control, though sometimes necessary for the preservation of 
the state, is always dangerous and has led from time to time in the 
past to the destruction of the democratic state itself. 

Examples of Autocratic Structure 

The Nazi dictatorship of Hitler and the communist dictatorship 
of Stalin will be described briefly as examples of autocratic structure. 

Hitler's Dictatorship. When viewing the German dictatorship 
under Adolf Hitler, one must keep in mind the duality of its struc¬ 
ture. Hitler was the Fuehrer, the party leader. He was also the 
Reichskanzler, combining the two former posts of chancellor (cor¬ 
responding to the British prime minister) and president (like the 
French president). Diagrams I and II illustrate this duality. 

In practice the party structure and the formal structure were 
intertwined with much duplication and overlapping of function. 
There were two offices of foreign affairs for a while: the old one and 
the new, informal creation of von Ribbentrop, who did not dis¬ 
band it when he succeeded to the control of the formal office. 


•Quoted ibid ., p. SI. 
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Diagram I. Party Structure of the German Government. Enough of the 
party ministerial posts arc listed to indicate their relationship. Included 
are those more notorious than the others. After Hess’s flight to England 
in 1940, Martin Bormann in many respects took his place. 

All final major decisions issued from Hitler and then flowed and 
trickled down the hierarchy of formal and informal relationships, 
until they were put into operation. Because of the intermingling of 
formal and informal units in these structures, decisions were often 
made by individuals having no formal authority to make them. 


Reichstag -- > Reichskanzler (prime minister and president) 

(The parliament) (Hitler) 


Foreign Affairs War Justice Interior War Production 

Armed Forces Police 

Diagram II. Formal Structure of the German Government. Again only 
enough of the details are included to indicate relationship. 

Nowhere is this general tendency better exemplified than in the 
case of the military. Before World War II, Hitler had already 
succeeded in browbeating generals, dismissing them, and promoting 
or demoting them at will. In 1939 he put on a uniform and became 
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a '‘general/* although he, unlike Stalin, never bothered formalizing 
his position with a title. The generals and other officers who did not 
hasten to assure him of his military genius were shelved and for¬ 
gotten. The result was that the German army suffered. The tra¬ 
ditional salute in the army was replaced with a “Heil Hitler** and 
all members of the armed forces swore personal allegiance to Hitler. 
The army was also honeycombed with remnants of the old SA, the 
SS, the security police, and the Death*s Head battalions, many under 
strangely garbled authority, somehow traceable to Hitler. 

Stalin’s Dictatorship. There are many similarities between Hitler 
and Stalin and their creations. The duality spoken of above is even 
more in evidence in Russia, though the dual facets have become 
more integrated; after all, the Soviet experiment now spans two 
generations, whereas the Nazi regime lasted but a decade. 

Again there are two diagrams. The first is that of party, the 
second the formal governmental structure. 

Secretariat (Stalin) 

Politburo- 

(Political Bureau) 

The Central Committee of the Party 
(docs real work of the party) 

All Union Party Congress 
(the most important formal party organ) 

Various territorial party tiers 
(From the cell unit to party congresses) 

_I_ 

Base: the Communist Party, about 3% of the Soviet population 

Diagram III. The Party Structure in the Soviet Union. It has varied 
slightly in detail and in terminology over the years. This diagram repre¬ 
sents merely the normal structure throughout the period of the Stalin regime. 

Theoretically, in both pyramids of power the lower echelons 
elect or select those to represent them in the higher echelons. This 
electoral process is not borne out in practice. Decisions are made 
from above and the individuals in the lower levels of authority 
merely acquiesce in these decisions. 
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President (little power) 

Premier 

Presidium | 

I Council of Ministers 



Supreme Soviet 
Various territorial tiers of Soviets 


Base: The eligible voters 

Diagram IV. The Formal Governmental Structure in the Soviet Union. 
This, like Diagram III, has varied somewhat over the years. 

This is expressed in two descriptive phrases of the Soviet prin¬ 
ciple of “democratic centralism:’* 

(1) Strict party discipline and subordination of the minority to 
the majority. 

(2) The absolutely binding character of the decisions of the 
higher bodies upon the lower bodies.^ 

The Politburo—the title has varied somewhat over the years; it is 
currently referred to as the Party Presidium—in Western eyes has 
long been the real seat of power in the II.S.S.R. What confuses the 
picture is that many of the members of the Politburo were also 
members of the Council of Ministers, and the decisions they made 
as party leaders were given effect by them as ministers. The chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers, or premier, may or may not be the 
real power figure. If he is at the same time the chairman of the 
Politburo, he may be the real power. But it is not always so. Stalin’s 
real power came while he was merely secretary of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Communist Party. It is easy to see why the secretary 
could wield real power. It is in the secretariat that the dossiers of 
party membership are located, where positions and jobs are parceled 
out, where recommendations and denunciations have their origins, 
and—most important in any dictatorship— where the complete 
knowledge of the confused, interlocking, overlapping party and 
governmental relationships is centered. In Stalin’s case, much of this 
knowledge was centered in his own person, and only he knew how to 

* Julian Towitcr, Political Power in the US.S.R., 1917-1947, p. 135. 
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unravel the complicated power pattern. The only key was in his 
hands; as a consequence he was the dictator. 

Totalitarianism 

The autocratic state has two aspects: authoritarianism and total- 
itarianism. 1 hose two terms are not mutually exclusive. A state may 
be both authoritarian and totalitarian. A purely political dictator¬ 
ship or kiiioship miglit well not be totalitarian. Ilie totalitarian or 
total state, as we shall describe it here, is a fairly recent phenomenon. 
It represents the all-pervading interest of the state in all things of life. 
Nothing is so insignificant as to escape the totalitarian state's atten¬ 
tion. Mussolini’s fascist state in Italy, Hitler’s Nazi Germany, and 
the communist dictatorship in Russia are the best examples of the 
totalitarian state. 

1 he totalitarian dictator is interested in every aspect of life. It is 
evident that the dictator cannot afford the luxury of strikes in his 
economy. When he is so often on a war or semiwar footing, any 
strike miglu produce his downfall. For him. however, preventing 
strikes is not simply a (| nest ion of keeping management happy or 
lal)or reascjnably satisfied. Dictators often go from one extreme to 
the other. Hitler favored industrialists; Perdu of Argentina con¬ 
sistently favored the workers. Actually, which group is favored is not 
important. Fo the totalitarian dictator the important consideration 
is to prevent work stojjpagcs. Wage's then must be stabilized and 
prices must be fre^zen by fiat, manufacturing (juotas established by 
decree. Hours of work and the type and kind of employment must 
also be determined by government. When production is rigidly 
controlled, then staiidauls of consumption must at the same time be 
established. Rationing becomes a common feature of the economy, 
and such slogans as ‘Butter makes us fat, btu guns make us strong” 
are used to point up the reasons for tightening up the home front. 

Not only does the totalitarian dictator control the economy as 
such. He also decrees where and how individuals shall live and other 
aspects of their personal lives. II it was important to Mussolini to 
have Italian colcMiisis move to Rtliiopia, some Italians may have had 
tcj be prodded into volunteering. In the Soviet Union, in order to 
perform certain tasks even in a most inefficient and uneconomical 
way, slave labor camps are established. When Stalin decided to 
collectivize agriculture, it meant the murder of some millions of 
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peasants. History records that he went about this task without many 
outward si^ns of hesitancy. 

Population growth is connected with marriage and procreation. 
Thus the totalitarian dictator must be concerned with them. An 
important c:oncern of Nazi policy was population growth and as 
marriage and procreation are basic to population, this was one of 
the most revolting of Nazi policies. It was both pagan and inhuman. 
The two principal commandments embodying this policy were that 
German women, whether married or not, must produce children 
and S.S. troops were ordered to kill those who were physically or 
mentally unfit to live. The Nazis apparently believed that if as many 
children were produced as possible, there would be sufficient num¬ 
bers of the master race to rule the earth and that by killing the un¬ 
healthy the rulers would not be bothered by the care of the weak."* 

But this is not all. Aside from deciding what and how one is to 
work, what clothes he is to wear, whom he is to marry, how many 
children he shall have, what he is to eat and when, there are other 
totalitarian regulations. What one is to read, hear, say, and if it were 
possible, what one is to think are carefully prescribed. I here are 
forbidden books, forbidden broadcasts, forbidden papers, forbidden 
groups and associations, and forbidden areas. Parents are no longer 
to control their children; in both Russia and Germany the party 
youth movements were extremely important in the organization of 
thought and activity. 

Neither education nor religion is overlooked. Each is regulated 
in great detail. Histories must be rewritten; in Russia after every 
major purge a new official history of the Revolution is prepared in 
which all mention of the “traitor’" is expurgated. (After Beria’s 
execution in 1954, the owners of the volume of the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia containing the Bs were sent .some new pages to insert 
in place of the former eulogies of Beria. The instructions were to 
rip out the offending pages and to replace them with these new 
versions of old falsehoods.) ® 

Not only must history be rewritten in such a manner as to satisfy 
the dictator and his ambitions, but science also must come under 
totalitarian sway. In Germany all “Jewish” science was to be de¬ 
stroyed. Since Einstein was a Jew, his theory of relativity was given 

^ Franz Neumann, Behemoth, p. 112. 

• Time, Vol. 6S. Jan. 4. 1954, p. 20. 
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flic official ax. In things like this Hitler overplayed his hand. 
C»erinan science lias never recovered from the body blows given it 
l)y this most unscientific notion that science is a matter of ideology. 

W^hen the final analysis is made it is found that nothing escapes 
the dictator’s attention. From birth to death all aspects of man's 
acti\ ity are to be regulated and decided without regard to his desires. 
Everything is for the leader, because of his wish, and the will of the 
individual counts for nothing. In a situation of this kind, even death 
can sometimes be a happy release. 

These then are the two faces of the coin of modern autocracy: 
authoritarianism and totalitarianism. Together they form the com¬ 
plete antithesis of democracy. 


The Philosophy of Autocracy 

Autocrats normally pay small attention to philosophy, to the 
rational explanation and justification of their existence. Most are 
impatient with philosophy as being no more than empty words. Such 
was the case with Louis XI\^ who dismissed all palaver about the 
state as if to say, “You are multiplying useless words about the state; 
I am it." 

Some autocrats, however, have attempted to ratic^nalize their 
authority. Mussolini early in his dictatorship made much of his 
theory of the corporate state. This was an elaborate theory repu¬ 
diating the democratic practice of choosing representatives on the 
basis of areas and numbers of people, and substituting representa¬ 
tives from social and economic groups, industry, labor, the church, 
and the like. Before his coming to power. Hitler wrote Mein Kampf, 
which rationalized his personal outlook on the world; but it could 
not be classed as a basic philosophy of National Socialism. Hitler was 
surrounded by men like Rosenberg to justify his anti-Jewish racism, 
and like Haushofer to provide a rationale of elaborate geopolitical 
theories for his imperialist ambitions. None of these, however, 
sought to explain autocracy as such. The philosopher Hegel and 
his numerous German followers, mentioned previously, offer the 
foundation of a philosophy of autocracy. In simplest terms it holds 
that the state itself is the highest expression of society, and that the 
individual must be subordinated to it. 

The most elaborate philosophical justification of a specific brand 
of autocracy is that of the communists. Its principal prophet was 
Karl Marx, who lived in the last century. Friedrich Engels was his 
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collaborator in producing the Communist Manifesto in 1848. Marx’s 
Das Kapital was published as an analysis of the capitalistic system and 
to predi( t its downfall. Modern disc ipies of Marxist cornmunism aie 
Lenin, I’rotsky, Stalin, Khrushchev, and other Russian leaders, Mac^ 
Tse-tung of China, l iio of Yugoslavia, and others. 

The Marxian theories deal primarily with economics and only 
incidentally with political sc icncc. Marx’s theorizing concerning the 
state was incidental tc3 his grand assumptions in the field of eco¬ 
nomics. In brief, the Marxian communist theory nins as follows: 
Economics, the Avay man makes his living, is fundamental. Fxo 
nornk's is basic to politics. Political behavior and social instiluticjns 
of all kinds derive from the economic .system. Economic systems 
change steadily and regularly, for reasons beyond man’s control. As 
the economy changes, other political and social institutions tend to 
change with it, but they lag behind, changing more slowly than the 
economic system does. 

It would be to the advantage of the masses of the people, ac¬ 
cording to the communists, if all institutions changed simultanec^usly 
with changes in the economic system, but they do not. In the present 
phase, any Western society splits into two classes—the workers 
(proletariat) who are exploited and defrauded, and the bourgeois 
(capitalists, the owning class) who conspire to hold onto the out¬ 
moded social and political institutions which work to their advantage. 
The principal social institution at which Marx directed his criticism 
was private ownership of productive property. (This is not personal 
property like one’s home, clothes, or wrist watch, but productive 
property like farms, factories, mines, railroads, and stores.) 

The cwning classes, Marx said, use all instruments at hand to 
maintain their advantage over the proletariat. One such instrument, 
and the most important, is government. Marx felt that gc^vernment 
in a capitalist state w^as purely and simply an organ of oppre.ssi(jn, 
used by the bourgeoisie to exploit the proletariat. Its only reason 
for existing, he argued, is as a weapon for the rich to keep the poor in 
line. This situation, said Marx, cannot remain static. His several 
laws of capitalist development show to his .satisfaction that the rich 
get richer and the poor get poorer until in the intolerable situation 
the proletariat revolts. 

Comes the revolution and a dictatorship of the proletariat is 
established. This dictatorship of the proletariat or dictatorship of 
the working people will last only as long as is necessary to liquidate 
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the former owning class. When the owning or exploiting class has 
been destroyed, a classless society will exist. Since ;>overnnient and 
the state are good for nothing except as an organ of oppression in 
the hands of the exploiters, in the classless socriety the state, said Marx, 
will wither away. Public affairs in that beatific age will take care of 
themselves, without government and politics. 

It is not in order here to attempt a point-by-point refutation of 
Marxian communism. Such an exercise belongs more in an eco¬ 
nomics than a political science course. But Marx's two basic as¬ 
sumptions regarding the state do merit comment here and both can 
be disposed of briefly. First is his assumption that government has no 
reason for existence except as an organ of oppression. Evidence all 
around us, ranging from business regulation to social security, from 
highway construction to school programs, refutes the assumption. It 
simply is not true. Second is the theory of the withering away of the 
state. A state like that centered in the Kremlin, still omnipotent 
after forty years of dictatorial rule, shows no sign of withering away. 
Perhaps the simplest part of the fallacy involved is tlie thought that 
there can be a “dictatorship of the proletariat." A dictatorship is a 
dictatorship, and that is that; if the proletariat had any real hand in 
running the government, it would be a democracy and not a dictator¬ 
ship. Thus the concept carries its contradiction within its own terms. 

Again, communism is basically an economic doctrine and only 
incidentally concerns itself with political science. In that part of its 
dogma which relates to the state, it offers one of the most widely 
recognized rationalizations for autocracy. 

The Myths of Autocracy 

There are several myths connected with autocracy that are grandly 
assumed to be true by those who prefer this form of government. 

Only the Best Should Rule. All wotild agree that a superior 
individual is much to be preferred over one who is obviously medi¬ 
ocre. All people, including those who believe in democracy, agree 
that the best should rule. It is manifestly true that the best do not 
always rule, either in a democracy or in an autcxrracy. Believers in 
democracy hold that the method of selecting rulers and leaders in a 
democratic state, although it is not perfect, is yet superior to that 
which selects the ruler in an autocratic state. How was Hitler chosen? 
Force, terror, dishonesty, and luck were the factors. How did Stalin 
get into power? Force, terror, dishonesty, and luck were again the 
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factors. The word best implies an ethical judoment. If the ‘*best” 
in an autocratic society can get into power only by murder, deceit, 
violence, and demagoguery, it is obvious that their high ethical 
qualities were not apparent to the body politic which they had to 
corrupt to control. 

Then, too, what is the best and who are they? The oldest, the 
best-educated, tlie wealthiest—are these the best? No one agrees on 
the answer. The believer in demtx racy holds that wc should continue 
the winnowing process, choosing and rejecting in the search for the 
best, rhe advocates of autocracy hold that the best will rise in a 
struggle in which no holds are barred, and once they arc in control 
they are entitled to shut the door against change. 

The Omniscient and Infallible Leader. The leadership principle 
is also one c^f the myths of autocracy. The only essential attribute of 
the autocrat is that by fair means or fcjul he has succ eeded in gaining 
control of the state. In general, intelligence and ability of sorts are 
required for this undertaking. It is obvious, however, that autocrats 
are not supermen. 1 hey differ from other men primarily only in 
that they control a state. Their sycophants fawn upon and flatter 
them. Since the ruling group controls completely all means of corn- 
municaticjn, this palace type of adulation is spread abroad in the 
land. The myth of the omniscient and infallible leader is as simple 
as this. 

More Efficient than Democracy. The criticism of democracy as 
inefficient, discussed in Chapter 5, is sometimes turned to praise of 
autocrat y. The most widesj^read and common myth about autoc:racy 
is that it is more efficient because it can make decisions quickly with¬ 
out argument and discussion. But efficiency is never to be measured 
by the mere speed with which decision is reached. Mistakes are less 
likely when a decision is debated publicly than w^hen autocratic whim 
controls. Hitler lying dead and burning in his Berlin bunker and 
Mussolini’s dead body strung upside down on a gibbet for the 
crowd’s jeers are hardly strong arguments for the efficiency of 
autocracy. 

Autocracy Represents True Democracy. Most autocrats de¬ 
nounce democracy as a disease and proudly proclaim the virtues of 
its opposites. Leaders of communist autocracies, however, often 
contend that their states represent democracy in the fullest and 
truest sense of the term. The argument goes something like this: 
the so<alled political democracy, the communists say, is not de- 
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nuKracy at all. 1 rue democracy is economic democracy, where all 
men have the same economic power and strength. The principal 
fallacy in this is that they have neither political democracy, which 
represents democracy as it is defined in this book, nor economic 
democracy as they tliemselves define it. They subscribe to the theory, 
however, that a falseliood if told often enough will be believed by 
many people. Sometimes, indeed, the Big Lie goes right on the name 
of the state itself, as is the case with “The People’s Republic of 
China.” 


Summary 

Autocratic states have two broad aspects: authoritarianism and 
totalitarianism. Authoritarianism simply means that all authority 
and power are (oncentrated in the hands of the few, called the 
government, and that their rule is essentially irresponsible. Total¬ 
itarianism, on the other hand, represents the all-pervading interest of 
the state in all aspects of life. The autocratic state represents a 
( ombination of these two factors in greater or lesser degree. 

Authoritarianism, as an aspect of autocracy, has been found in 
many times and places. There is some authoritarianism in every 
state, democratic as well as autocratic. As the problems of govern¬ 
ment become greater and the expectations of the people more grandi¬ 
ose, it will be natural to expect an increased authority on the part 
of the government. 

Democracy traditionally has tended toward autocracy in times of 
crisis. This is constitutional dictatorship. The classic example is that 
of republican Rome, where it was possible to establish a temporary 
dictator in a crisis. But the use of this device by democracy is always 
dangerous, since the temporary dictatorship has in its hands the tools 
for its own perpetuation. 

The state and the party in the great modern dictatorship con¬ 
stitute a basic duality of formal governmental structure and the 
informal yet controlling party structure. 

7'otalitarianism is total government, with the autocracy extend¬ 
ing its interest and control into every facet of the people’s lives. 
When authoritarian states become also totalitarian, as was the case 
with Nazi, fascist, and communist dictatorships, then the state is 
everything and the individual as such amounts to nothing. 

The myths of autocracy are that autocracy actually is composed 
of the best and only the best should rule, that dictatorship is more 
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efficient than democracy, tiiat the autocrat knows all and makes no 
mistakes, that autocracy represents the real and true democracy. 
These myths are so easily dispelled that it is sometimes puzzling why 
they persist. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is the difference between authoritarianism and totalitarianism? 

2. To what degree has the impact of world wars pushed major slates 
along the authoritarian path? 

3. Does emergency decision making by the executive on important policy 
matters which are ordinarily derided by the legislature necessarily 
mean that the gcjvernment is moving toward a dictatorship? Illustrate. 

4. Explain the role of violence in the rise of some modern dictatorships. 

5. Explain how the continual use of force becomes routine after the dic¬ 
tator gains power. 

6. What are the myths of autocracy? 

7. Compare and contrast the party and formal governmental structures of 
Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Russia. 

8. According to the Marxian communist philosophy, is the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” the last step in achieving the communist goal? 
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Chapter 7 


Characteristics of Autocratic States 


This chapter attempts to point up salient features of autocracy 
which deserve formal consideration. Each feature discussed will, of 
course, be more characteristic of some particular autocratic states 
than of others. 


Demagoguery 

Most autocrats, dictators, and authoritarians base their rule on 
demagoguery. At least they often rise to power on such a basis. 

Hitler was famous for his demagogic oratory, for his ability to 
sway the mob with emotional and prejudiced appeals. His spell¬ 
binding eloquence convinced many disgruntled Germans that their 
salvation should rest in his hands. The Germans were by no means 
the only ones impressed by him. Neville Chamberlain, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, in 1938 said that he considered Hitler one 
of the greatest men he had ever met. Even Mussolini, no mean 
demagogue in his own right, was impressed by Hitler. Foreign 
diplomats in Berlin, particularly if they had been given the full 
treatment of a Nuremberg party rally, came under his spell. 

Eva Peron, in Argentina, was a real demagogue, as was Mussolini 
in Italy. Stalin was no orator; indeed he could hardly speak well. 
He was a demagogue, however, in that he appealed to prejudice and 
emotion to further his dictatorial ends. It should be noted, however, 
that the Russian Revolution was not made by Stalin; fie merely 
purloined it. Lenin and Trotsky, particularly the latter, were orators 
as well as demagogues. Franco of Spain is no great orator. Yet it 
should be noted that there is demagoguery in both the IhS.S.R. and 
Spain, even if the authoritarian ruler makes his appeals to prejudice 
and emotion in a dull monotone rather than in a fiery speech. 

The United States has not been free of demagogues. Huey Long 
of Louisiana, Vito Marcantonio of New York, and Theodore Bilbo 
of Mississippi were all successful demagogues. Demagoguery appeals 
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to passions and emotions rather than to reason. The dictator is 
inclined to use it because his purposes are less likely to stand the 
test of reason. 


Force and Violence 

Another characteristic of authoritarian rule is that often it has 
been created through force and violence. Even in the few exceptions 
with apparently peaceful beginnings, there is usually a background 
of violence and intrigue. 

Such was the case with Hitler. Officially he came into power 
through appointment as Chancellor in 1933 by von Hindenburg, 
the President of Germany. He was the leader of a legal party, the 
National Socialist German Workers* Party, and it had a strong repre¬ 
sentation in the Reichstag. But a glance at the history of Hitler and 
his party and their operations after 1933 will easily demonstrate 
their use of force and violence. For a long time prior to 1933 
Hitler had used a strong-arm uniformed bodyguard—the Sturm 
Abteilungerij Storm Troops—to break up rival party meetings, 
protect his own meetings and rallies, create disturbances, liquidate 
political enemies, and molest Jews and other minorities. These 
troops were used effectively in his actual march to power. Once 
Hitler was Chancellor and had gained complete and unchallenged 
control, he promptly outlawed all political parties except his own. 
In 1934 came the Blood Purge in which not only potential enemies 
but also party members who had outlived their usefulness to him 
were eliminated. 

The violence of the revolution in Russia is well known. The 
blood purge there has not yet abated. By the time Stalin died in 
1953 he had succeeded in liquidating almost all the Bolsheviks who 
had participated in the Revolution. Trotsky was forced into exile 
and was finally killed in Mexico in 1940. Kamenev, Bukharin, 
Zinoviev, and other old Bolsheviks were tried for treason and shot. 
At the same time, in order to control the army, Stalin executed, it is 
estimated, at least 75 per cent of all officers of the rank of colonel 
and above. The same pattern has been followed since Stalin's death. 
Beria, head of the secret police, was liquidated by Malenkov and 
Khrushchev. The history of the secret police is interesting . The last 
head of the secret police to die a natural death seems to have been 
the last head of the czarist secret police, the Okhrana. Since 1917 
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there has been a procession of secret police officers to the execution 
yard. 

Mussolini also came into power by threat of force and maintained 
himself by force. His march on Rome in 1922 consisted actually of a 
straggling mass of nervous, poorly armed, ill-fed followers. King 
Victor Emmanuel decided to ask Mussolini to become premier, but 
fie need not have done so and could have quelled the disturbance 
had he vSo chosen. 

Franco rode into power in Spain as the victor in a bloody civil 
war and immediately liquidated most of his opponents. The com¬ 
munists came to power in Czechoslovakia through a co^ip d’etat, 
and bloody reprisals began. Mohammed Naguib, the front for the 
strong man, Lieutenant-C^olonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, was the 
general who ousted King Farouk in F.g\'pt. Peron, a high-ranking 
army officer in Argentina, used the army in his march to power and 
was driven out by similar tactics. Tito commanded much of the resist¬ 
ance in \'ugoslavia during World War II and rode into power when 
the departing Ciermans left a power vacuum there in 1945. Kemal 
Atatiirk, in Turkey, was a successful general and strong man. The 
list could be multiplied easily. 

Political Police 

A corollary of the seizure of power by force is its retention by 
force. This produces what is known as the police state and is a 
characteristic of most modern authoritarian states. The polit e states 
in Russia and Nazi Germany are surely so well known as to re(|uirc 
little elaboration. But their characteristics exist elsewhere in the 
world of authoritarianism. The leader knows that his critics appeal 
to reason and must be silenced. This cannot be left to chance; thus a 
political police is organized to make certain that criticism is stifled 
l)efore it begins. 

This organizatif)!! is given many prerogatives which run directly 
contrary to the principles of the democratic state. It can arrest a 
person on mere suspicion, without warrant from any court. It can 
try individuals before its own tribunals and in some cases adminis¬ 
tratively sentence individuals to death. Here there are no guarantees 
to trial by jury, of counsel, and of confrontation by adverse witnesses. 
Seldom does the accused know who his accusers are. All depends 
upon the whim of the political police. 

Everyone is encouraged to inform on others. It does not matter 
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whether the accusations are correct. The authoritarian government, 
in order to prolong the terror which it hopes will produce obedience, 
must have victims for the altar of subversion and treason. What is 
easier than to take the accused and convict them, guilty or not? 

People are often accused for trivial reasons. Louis Fischer tells 
the story of a student who was having an affair with a young woman 
active in the Communist Party. After a lover’s quarrel, the young 
woman planted a forbidden book in the student’s rooms and de¬ 
nounced him to the secret police. He was sent to labor camps and 
concentration (amps and eventually ended up as a displaced person 
after World War II.^ The modern authoritarian state’s political 
p)olice system must have constant victims, a constant succession of 
traitors and enemies. 

The Okhrana, the Czarist predecessor of the CrPU, is reported 
to have invented a filing system in which every suspect was noted on 
a large card in the center of which his name was surrounded by a 
red circle; his political friends w'erc designated by smaller red circles 
and his nonpolitical acquaintances by green ones; brown circles indi¬ 
cated persons in contact with friends of the suspect but not known to 
him personally; cross-relationships between the suspect’s friends, po¬ 
litical and nonpolitical, and the friends of his friends were indicated 
by lines between the respective circles.^ 

The Okhrana was an amateur organization compared to the present 
Soviet secret police. No one can escape the all-embracing net of 
the political police; there is no place to hide. 

The Leadership Principle 

Another feature of the aut(x:ratic state is its belief in the leader¬ 
ship principle—the Fuehrerprinzip, as the Nazis called it. “Give me 
a leader,” is the cry, “and I will follow\” The complicated modern 
world represents too much responsibility for many people to bear. 
Some pin their hopes to the leadership of an autocrat. If the world 
is too much for the individual, he can surrender himself completely 
to his leader, upon whose shoulders all responsibility will be borne. 
If man is not intelligent enough nor learned enough to cope with 
life's problems, his leader is. The leader will be glad to make what¬ 
ever decisions are required. 

^ Louis Fischer (Ed.), Thirteen Who Fled, 

‘Hannah Arendt. Origins of Totalitarianism, p. 410. This book is one of the best 
volumes on this subject. See especially Chapter 12. 
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Of course, the democrat is inclined to doubt the truth of the 
statement that the leader accepts all responsibility. After all, in 
World War II the population of Germany and Austria accepted 
fully as much of that responsibility as did Hitler, and their ruined 
cities and dead bodies provide eloquent testimony to this fact. The 
democrat is also inclined to question the notion that the dictator 
can focus a more intelligent and learned mind on the problems of 
the day. Probably examples prove little, but Roosevelt and Church¬ 
ill, products of the democratic process, were certainly as capable as 
Hitler and Stalin. 

The leader pretends to be infallible, and often begins to believe 
in his own infallibility. It is not admitted that the dictator makes or 
has ever made an error. Underlings often must bear the cruel respon¬ 
sibility for their leader’s failure. Thus, when German armies were 
reeling back in defeat during the last days of World War II, largely 
because of the unintelligent command decisions of Hitler, general 
after general was replaced, each accused in turn of treason, incom¬ 
petence, or senility. The real crime, in fact, was the fallibility of the 
leader. 

Concomitant w^ith the notion that the dictator can commit no 
mistake is the idea that the leader is expert in all things. Stalin knew 
more about agronomy than the most highly educated agronomists. 
He was the final authority on the syntactical and grammatical struc¬ 
ture of the Russian language, although it is known that he never 
could speak it properly. Higher mathematics was no mystery to him, 
and if he did not choose to be another Gauss or Newton, it was be¬ 
cause of his innate modesty. He was the greatest military genius in 
history, being Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon rolled into one. He 
loved little children and understood all their problems. As a matter 
of fact, one can only conclude that Stalin was perfection itself if one 
believes only a fraction of Soviet propaganda concerning him. But 
stripped of these imaginary halos, Stalin emerges as a dull, patient, 
shrewd, vindictive, and cruel peasant who became the most successful 
tyrant the world has known, spreading his tyranny ever farther across 
the face of the earth. 

There was a tremendous political explosion inside Russia in 1956 
when Nikita Khrushchev made a secret speech at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. While official drafts of this 
speech were never released, enough is known of its content to char¬ 
acterize it as a castigation of Stalin the egoist. Stalin, Khrushchev 
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charged, had established a cult of the individual: his statues were all 
over the land, he was given credit for all national virtues and ac¬ 
complishments; his knowledge was touted as encyclopedic and his 
judgments as infallible. These were Khrushchev's charges. And yet 
Khrushchev at the Congress at which he tried to lay the ghost of Stalin, 
made all the speeches and presumed to be an authority on every 
subject from “decadent capitalism" to the best way to milk cows. 
Indeed, the most acceptable explanation for Khrushchev's outburst 
against the dead Stalin is that he, as Stalin's successor and essentially 
the same type of dictator, had found it difficult to build up the fiction 
of his own omniscience and infallibility until the omnipresent ghost 
of Stalin was laid to rest.® 

All autocratic leaders are like this. Once they admit the human 
frailties of uncertainty, lack of experience, and error, they destroy 
the aura of leadership. The whole myth will then have exploded. 

Promise of Stability and Security 

Franz Alexander, an American psychiatrist, has said that the most 
common basic problem of man is insecurity.^ People long for 
security and stability. This is one of the explanations for the ac¬ 
ceptance of authoritarian rule. Tlie autocrat is quick to promise 
both security and stability, although ironically it is evident that in 
the long run he can produce neither. Mussolini promised that trains 
would run on time in Italy, Hitler that unemployment would be 
ended, and Lenin that the war (World War I) would be ended. 
Besides such specific promises there are the general ones implicit in 
autocratic leadership. Once a person has found his place or niche in 
the autocratic structure and once he has surrendered responsibility 
to the leader, it is then the responsibility of the leader to produce 
jobs, keep prices down, establish peace, defend against external and 
internal enemies, and to produce somehow a tranquil stability. 

Two other things, obvious in themselves, should be noted in this 
context: (1) Because autocrats in modern times are constantly 
gearing for war, there is full employment. Men not in the army are 
in the war plants. (2) A sizable share of the population of many 
modern authoritarian states is killed off systematically. The millions 
that both Hitler and Stalin destroyed might have made up a class of 

• Bertram D. Wolfe, Khrushchev and Stalin's Ghost. 

* In the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry^ Vol. XI (October, 1941), noted in 
William Ebenstein, Modern Political Thought (Rinehart & Company, Inc.) New York, 
1954), p. 86. 
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unemployed. Murder and war are ways of solving the problem of 
unemployment, but democracy looks for other ways. 

The irony is that there never is either security or stability in the 
autocratic state. One never knows when it is his turn to go to the 
concentration or labor camp, when it is his turn to die. 

Imperialism 

Imperialism is frequently a characteristic of the authoritarian 
state. The autocrat often embarks on an imperialist, expansionist 
program—on violence and war. I o be sure, this does not always 
happen. Peron in Argentina did not make and Franco in Spain has 
not made war on anyone, but it is interesting that both insisted on 
retaining armed forces out of keeping with any realistic defen.se 
requirements. Kemal Atatiirk of Turkey did not embark on ex¬ 
pansion, but he remains in this, as in so many other ways, an ex¬ 
ception. 

Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, Nasser, and other 
modern autocrats ha\e embarked on such programs. There is little 
doubt that both Hitler and Stalin wanted to rule the world. Even 
though the program originally initiated might be a modest one—in 
Hitler’s case, rearming tfie Rhineland and recovering the Polish 
Corridor—success automatically brings visions of greater empire. 
Hitler, after accomplishing his early aims, demanded and effected 
union with Austria and the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia and 
then embarked on a broadside war of conquest for Lrhrusraum. 

Mao Tse-tung and Chou Prn-lai, leaders of Red China, have 
demonstrated already tfieir desires with respect to Korea, Formosa, 
Indochina, Tibet, and Burma. What then aliout India, Nepal, 
Thailand, Malaya, the Philippines, and Japan? Nasser’s seizure of 
the Suez and his continuing efforts to dominate the Arab world are 
also part of the imperialistic pattern. 

There are at least two reasons for this desire for expansion and 
violence. First, there is the natural feeling of the dictator that he is 
a being apart from other men and that it is in the natural scheme of 
things for him to be the master of the world. Such a motive impelled 
Napoleon. Then there is the need, in order to keep the populace 
controlled and satisfied in their privations, to produce crisis after 
crisis. Crises produce authoritarianism and can also serve to prolong 
it. It is never difficult to manufacture whatever crisis is needed. In 
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1939 the Soviet Union was “threatened'' by tiny Finland and attacked 
her. Similarly Czechoslovakia and Poland had “threatened" (Ger¬ 
many; Albania, Greece, and Ethiopia had “threatened" prewar Italy. 

It external threats are not sufficient, one can always manufacture 
internal threats. Thus, in the IT.S.S.R., there has been a Ion” series 
of “threats," “conspiracies," and “plots" against the government. 
Someone must be punished for this activity. Acc()rdinft to Isaac 
Deutscher in his biography of Stalin. Stalin's reasoning in tire purge 
of 1937 might have been, “They may want to overthrow me in a 
(lisis - I shall charge them with having made the attempt. ... A 
change of government may weaken Russia’s fighting capacity; and if 
they succeed, they may be compelled to sign a truc e with Hitler, and 
perhaps even agree to a cession of territory. ... I sliall ac cuse them 
of having entered already into a treacherous alliance with Germany 
and ceded Soviet territory." 

Use of Relkuon 

Generally spc'aking, democrats beliexe in a separation of church 
and state, llic authoritarian state, on tlie oihei hand, frerpiently 
attempts a fusion of its state and some churc h. The Catholic C'hurch 
signed concordats with both Mussolini and Hitler and at one time 
sent a delegation to the Sc)\'iet Union to secure a similar concordat. 
(The cpiest proved abortive.) In (Germany the Protestants attempted 
to settle with Hitler, and although they lived to regret tlieir ac tions, 
for a time they were useful to the dictator. Francisco Franco of Spain 
maintains very close relations with the Catholic state church. Near 
P'astern monarchs, such as King Saud of Arabia, maintain a close 
relatic:)!! with the official religicm. 

The Sc3viet Union differs from most authoritarian regimes in that 
from time to time it has attempted to destroy all organized religion. 
At best, religic^n has been discouraged. "Phis attitude stems frc:)m the 
atheism of the Marxian communist philosophy, which brands re¬ 
ligion as the opiate of the people, good for nothing except as a tool 
for the exploiting capitalists to use in controlling the working masses. 
Yet behind this fa<:ade of fierce atheism lies a proposed new outlet for 
religious feelings. Communists attempt to create a new religion 
based on dc:)gma propounded l)y Marx, Engels, l.enin, and the lesser 

^ Isaac Deutscher, Stalin: A Political Biography, p. 377, noted by Hannah Arendt, 
Origins of Totalitarianism, pp. 104-40r). 
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communist prophets. Despite this attempt at replacing religion, 
however, both the Russian Ortliodox Church and the Moslem organ¬ 
ization have been allowed to continue. 

There are good reasons why a dictator uses religion as a tool to 
maintain power. It is often possible to use religion and the religious 
beliefs of his subjects to justify his own existence and position. If 
clerics denounce him from the pulpits, then they must go, and others 
more subservient must take their places. The dictator knows that 
religion is basic to most people. If he can transfer some of their 
devotion to himself or in a sense identify his regime with the estab¬ 
lished religion, then he will be in a more powerful position. 

Historical sidelights on the use of religion by autocrats are the 
(German princes’ encouragement of Martin Luther in the sixteenth 
century, Oomwcirs reliance on Puritanism, and the revival of Con¬ 
fucianism by Chiang Kai-shek. 

Thk State and Party as Ideals 

In the democratic state, as has been pointed out, the individual is 
the basic building block. 7 he state is for him. Its government is for 
him and the government’s policies are for his welfare. Should he be 
dissatisfied with the way these policy shoes fit, he is free to discard 
them and select another pair. In the autocratic state, on the other 
hand, the individual is never emphasized. Rather, the leader, the 
party, or the state is idealized to become the basis of everything. 
Usually in the past the state has been made the ideal, but in modern 
times it is just as often the party or leader. 

Enough has been said of the creation of the leader as the ideal. 
Hitler and Stalin again are the classic examples. Hitler thought of 
himself as the personification of the German spirit. “Heil Hitler” 
was the military salute as well as a form of greeting; and the oath to 
Hitler rather than to the state offers an additional example, Stalin, 
too, having finally murdered most of his colleagues of revolutionary 
days, stood forth as the Revolution’s only apostle. The mystery 
surrounding his person, the adulation with which he was met, and 
his aloofness from the ordinary affairs of government served to 
emphasize his preeminent position. 

Since the autocrat can never admit the value of the individual, he 
substitutes state, leader, or party, and sometimes a confused blending 
of all three. In Germany this was the case. There was an idealized 
state, a party, and a leader. It was never known where one began 
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and the other left off. Membership in the party was most important. 

I here were no really important leaders in either the Soviet Union 
or Germany who were not members of the party. And as C^oebbels 
demanded in Germany, “Each party member who becomes a state 
functionary has to remain a national socialist first . . . and to co- 
operate densely with the party administraticjn.'’ ^ 

The first loyalty here was to the party. In (rermany, odd dualities 
o^rew up with rc-spect to this emphasis cm the party, d here were 
powerful party cadrp in the armed forces, and von Ribhentrop’s 
personal foreign affairs agency largely duplicated the official (German 
foreign office. In the U.S.S.R., the party commissars in the armed 
forces have been nc3iorious, and again the most important political 
agencies were not the official, formal, structural ones but the party 
agencies. Thus Kalinin, President of the Soviet blnion for many 
years, is largely unknown to Western college students. Scj alsco was 
Molotov while he occupied the post c^f piemier, usually the mcjst 
important one in any government. Yet, tiiougli Stalin was not un- 
kncjwn, he held no office in the government until approximately the 
last decade of his power. He was merely Secretary-(General of the 
Gommunist Party. It is interesting that when Stalin died and 
Malenkov became premier many observers in the West failed to note 
that Khrushchev became the Party Secretary, filling the regally key 
position in Russia. When Premier Bulganin and party leader 
Khrushchev visited Tito in Yugoslavia in the early summer c^f 1955, 
it was Khrushchev who got off the plane first, whc3 read the principal 
speech, and who took first place in all the conferences and activities. 
Here Bulganin was not given even the formal attributes of his office. 

Fusion of Powers 

It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that fusion of pc^wers may 
or may not be present in a democracy. That is to say, either fusion 
or separation of powers can form the basis of democratic government. 
But in authoritarianism fusion of powers usually exists. It is not 
surprising. The dictator is not likely to separate legislative, ex¬ 
ecutive, and judicial powers. He wants them fused and concentrated 
so that he can more readily control them all. It should be reiterated, 
however, that this is merely for his convenience and is not the 
essential mark of his autocracy. The essential factor of his autocratic 

• Arendl, op. rit., p. 256, quoting from Gottfried Neessc, Partei uiid Stoat, 1939, p. 28, 
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status is complete lack of responsibility to the people. Popular 
sovereignty can exist whether or not the executive, legislative, and 
judicial powers are separated or fused. 

Summary 

Authoritarian states are characterized by demagoguery, force, and 
violence. Fhe leadership principle is at the heart of autocratic as¬ 
sumptions. The autocratic state promises stability and security. 
Political polite play a prominent part in the autocratic state. The 
autocrat often embarks on imperialistic expansion, especially if the 
state concerned is powerful. Where the autocratic state is com¬ 
paratively weak, violence is usually directed against some internal 
enemy of the state. The state, in either event, must constantly be 
kept in a state of emergency, since urgency is needed to persuade the 
people that regimentation is necessary. Autocratic states constantly 
try to subvert organized religion and use it for their own ends. The 
communist dictatorships are the most notable exceptions to this rule. 
In a very real measure they have sought to substitute communistic 
zeal for traditional religion. Finally, autocracy invariably has fusion 
rather than separation of powers. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the principal characteristics of autocracy? 

2. Under what conditions does demagoguery flourish? 

3. What is the difference between leadership in a democracy and the 
leadership principle in the autocratic state? 

4. Are imperialism and autocracy constant or frequent partners? Explain. 

5. Why is organized religion dangerous to a dictator? 

6. What part do the political police play in the autocratic state? 

7. Is the separation of powers or the fusion of powers more characteristic 
of the autocratic state? Why? 
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Chapter 8 


The Functions and Powers of Government 


When one seeks to discover what makes a w^atch tick, he opens 
the case and studies its works to see what function each part of the 
mechanism performs. So the political scientist, in his effort to dis¬ 
cover what makes government tick, must examine the workings of 
each part of government. The purpose in this chapter is to examine 
the functioning of government. What should he the role of govern¬ 
ment? What are the functions of the various parts of the govern¬ 
mental machinery? It is obvious that not all men would agree on the 
answers to these questions. 

The Role of Government 

At every stage in the evolution of the state there have probably 
been struggles and controversies over what government is supposed 
to do. In the earliest age of man when there was very little organized 
activity, the power of an individual or a family doubtless determined 
what government did. Government at this stage was group activity 
to obtain food, wage war, or settle disputes. As the state expanded 
and division of labor occurred, more organized activity was necessary 
and government performed more and broader functions. Other 
institutions such as organized religion also became powerful. 7'his 
parallel growth with the state caused clashes between it and religious 
and other organizations. Such a clash is recorded in the New Testa¬ 
ment and gave rise to the saying of Jesus, ’Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s.” The 
Middle Ages were centuries of strife and bloodshed over the proper 
sphere of state authority and activity. The church lost that struggle 
and has not since been strong enough to challenge the state on all 
fronts. 

Mercantilism. The most vigorous challenge to the early national 
state was the continuing question of state control over the economy. 
The heart of this question is, '‘To what extent should the govem- 
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ment interfere witli the economic system?’' In the early stages of 
economic development in (he modern state, mercantilism—a form 
of state support of and intervention in trade and economic activities 
—was the dominant pattern. Essentially, mercantilism was a policy 
of controlling trade and colonial expansion in the interest of the 
national state. Thus all trade and traffic would be so shaped and 
regulated as to yield a direct return to the state. Trade with CTiina 
and (he East Indies would be permitted in British ships only if the 
British nation could benefit from it. The degree lo whicli the state 
interfered depended upon its degree of interest. If the state could 
profit most by vesting a complete monopoly for a given enterprise, 
this was done. In some respects, therefore, states in th(‘ days of 
mercantilism involved themselves intimately in the affairs of business 
enterprise. 

Individualism. The industrial revolution in the eighteenth 
century, however, promoted a system of individualistic free enter¬ 
prise. The economic docirine of laissez-faire —the French words 
mean “let alone”—was the basis cjf modern caj>italism. T he econ¬ 
omist .Adam Smith, whose theories are closely associated with this 
dc.)ctrine, believed that the natural laws of economics were benevo¬ 
lent and should be permitted to operate without any interference 
from the state. T his docirine became populai in national states 
where the industrial revolution developed modern industry and 
created tremendous productive wealth. T he early prophets of capi¬ 
talism proclaimed tliat the state should not interfere with industry, 
on the grounds that what was good for industry was good for tlie 
state. Competition, it was held, wc:)uld see to it that the consumer 
got cjuality and ejuantity. This philosc^phy assumed that that govern¬ 
ment is best which gcnrrns least. The English theorist Herbert 
Spencer was an outstanding proponent of this view. He asserted that 
the essential functions of the state were the enactment and enforce¬ 
ment of law, the administration of justice, the maintenance of order, 
the protection of life and property, and the prevention of invasion by 
foreign powers. The assumption iff any other functions by the state, 
said Spencer, was an invasic^n of private rights. 

State Regulation and Service. In Great Britain, the United 
States, and other industrial nations of the West, the economic system 
developed adverse effects—child labor, lov»^ wages, long hours, dan¬ 
gerous working conditions, mergers which stifled competition and 
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established monopoly. These conditions prompted the passage of 
legislation regulating business and industry. 

Industrial and business concerns became bigger and more imper¬ 
sonal. It could be shown that economic laws were frequently not 
beneficent—not when, in an unregulated economy, large numbers of 
people were ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed. Thus it became 
generally recognized that government should control and regulate the 
business system both to prevent selfish excesses and to make the 
system work better for the interest of all. This process involved 
direct regulations—minimum wages, maximum hours, protection 
for labor unions, prohibition of child labor and unfair business prac¬ 
tices. 

llie attention that modern governments have given to the 
economic system has gone much further, however, than merely taking 
direct action to correct abuses and injustice. Government has also 
undertaken to shape the economic system in many other ways. The 
incidence of misfortune caused the government to take over the role 
of protector of the individual on the theory that the community is 
responsible. Social insurance covering the individual “from the 
cradle to die grave’' became a reality in (ireat Britain, Ciermany, the 
Scandinavian countries, the United States, and other industrial na¬ 
tions. It provided governmental insurance for bank deposits, hous¬ 
ing j)rogranis, and easy incorporation laws for credit unions. Legisla¬ 
tion of this latter type is not so much regulation of the economic 
system as it is adjustment of the system to extend its benefits to more 
and more people. 

As society grew ever more complex, the state at both the local 
and national levels found it necessary to provide more and more 
services. Public education became a regular function of the state in 
most advanced nations in the nineteenth century. Cities began to 
build playgrounds, swimming pools, golf courses, and other recrea¬ 
tional facilities. Federal and state governments in the United States 
provided highways, and the cities provided streets for the use of all. 
The national governments of most modern states provided a wide 
variety of services to business, agriculture, labor, and the citizenry 
in general. 

Thus the modern state has developed from the laissez-faire state 
into one which undertakes a program of regulation and service. This 
development has not occurred because of the malignity of plotters of 
evil, as some recalcitrant and die-hard individualists would have it: 
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it has occurred ])ecause modern states, in turning their attention to 
the problems of society, have devised pragmatic answers to these 
problems. 

Socialism. The adverse effects of modern capitalism, which most 
modern governments have sought to correct, led to the rise of a 
school of thought known as socialism. 

There are many different kinds of scx'ialists ranging from the 
moderate reformist Christian scuialist to the extreme revolutionary 
Marxist communist. For our discussion it will be necessary to classify 
socialists into two groups: democratic and totalitarian. Both groups 
believe that the capitalist system is to blame for the major evils of 
modern society. The democratic s<x:ialists, or Social Democrats, as 
they are called in Cicrmany and the Scandinavian countries (similar 
to the Labour Party in Cireat Britain), believe that the capitalistic 
system ran be changed by legislation without violence. They favor 
government ownership and operation of the principal manufacturing, 
mining, and transportation services. Ownership and democratic 
control by the people, they believe, is a proper function of collective 
or state authority. Scxialists of this type favor permitting private 
enterprise in the retail trade, services, and some other sectors of the 
economy. State planning, however, is regarded as a proper function 
for government and a dominant factor in determining the proper 
role of the state. 

Communism. Communist totalitarians repudiate the more mod¬ 
erate and piecemeal ajjproach to social and economic problems. 
They attack the institution c^f private ownership of productive prop¬ 
erty, insisting that the entire economic system should be owned 
and run by the government. The communist states of the world 
today are all socialistic in that their governments own and operate 
the entire econorpic: system. Indeed Russia’s official name is the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Communists are not content with simply taking the next step 
next, .solving problems with moderation and in a fashion most nearly 
acceptable to the majority. They prefer to cut the knot rather than 
untie it, regardless of the damage and the locxse ends left dangling. 
This fact explains why communism has never come into any state 
except by force and violence followed by tc^talitarian dictatorship. 

The fallacy of this approach lies in the assumption that most 
social problems stem from tlie presumed evil of private ownership 
of prc^ductivc property. The truth is that social problems arise from 
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many complex sources. They do not derive from simple origins and 
they cannot he solved simply. The assumption that public owner 
ship and operation of the economic system will solve all problems is 
amply refuted by the experience of Soviet Russia. Tlte proof of the 
pudding is in the eating of it. After four decades of communism, 
does Russia still have social and economic problems? Are Russian 
soc ial and economic problems any less serious than those of other 
countries? Have exploitation and injustice vanislied from the Rus¬ 
sian scene? Is the life of the average man easier in Russia titan else¬ 
where? Could the system continue in operation except under dicta¬ 
torship? Is it possible for even a modicum of popular control to be 
exerc ised o\'er a genornment as huge, pemderous, and unwieldy as a 
.M.oxian socialist government has to be? The obvic^us answers to 
these c] nest ions revc^al that communism is no panacea for man’s 
troubles. 

Essential and Nonessential Functions. Those who believe in 
democracy are likely to reject theoretical blueprints and violent 
solutions, and to turn their best intelligence to devising solutions to 
problems. If in the cold light of reason it appears that the best solu¬ 
tion to the street lailways problem in a city or the postal system in a 
nation-state is public ownership and operation, then “All right,” 
they say, “we will do it that way.” They obviously do not want the 
government performing functions that are not essential. As a conse¬ 
quence they must continually face up to the issue of what is essential. 
It is at once obvious, however, that the distinction between essential 
and nonessential elements in the modern state is a cjuestion upon 
whic h there is honest difference of opinicjn. 

In the democracies the people decide what the functions of gov¬ 
ernment will be. During periods of war, economic crises, or other 
emergencies, the demand for more governmental functions causes a 
rapid expansion of state activities. In the United States during 
World War 11 the government built, owned, and operated many 
plants manufacturing war materials. In Cireat Britain after World 
War II the newly elected Labour government proceeded to national- 
i/e the basic industries. In the United States many government- 
operated plants and emergency regulatory functions were discon¬ 
tinued as the war period ended. In Britain after the victcjry of the 
Conservatives in 1951, the program for nationalizing additional 
industries was halted. 

In view of the expansion of the functions of government in this 
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century, where can the line be drawn between essential and nonessen¬ 
tial tunciions? To phrase the question differently, is it necessary to 
draw a line? In the democratic states the answer has been given itj the 
growth of the welfare state. In the totalitarian states the question is 
already answered by the very existence of total government. In the 
socialist state the government ow^ns and ()perates the economic system. 
In the noncommunist totalitarian dictatorship the question of gov¬ 
ernmental function is also an idle one, since the government’s con* 
trol extends to every facet of society, regardless of title to productive 
property. 

Philosophers, politicians, and others demand that society once 
more foster individualism; but the programs of political parties 
promise a continuation of government guarantees of security. A 
characterization of this developing pattern is collectivisyn —a term 
(onnoting the organization of sexiety for the primary benefit of the 
collective whole with the rights of individuals in a secondary position. 

Classification of Governmental Powers 

The traditional classification of governmental pow ers by func tion 
is threefold: (1) legislative, the enactment or making of laAvs; (2) 
executive, the application or execution of law’; and (3) judicial, the 
enforcement of law through legal or court process. In most govern¬ 
ments the three branches are called the legislativey executive, and 
judicial branches. 

vSometimes, however, this classification takes other forms. It has 
been suggested that the simple twofold classification of policy making 
and policy executing is the most realistic dest ription. The National¬ 
ist Chinese government has a fivefold classification: (1) executive, 
(2) legislative, (3) control, (4) examination, and (5) judicial. Still 
another classification was proposed by an American political scientist 
VV. W. Willoughby,^ who profXLsed that to the classic legislative, 
executive, and judicial, two branches be added—the electoral and the 
administrative. The electoral branch, said Willoughby, is a product 
of the government of mtxicrn states and has definite functions to 
perform. It is composed of the electorate, or the body of voting citi¬ 
zens. It takes a direct part in formulating legislative polit y. In some 
jurisdictions, through the initiative and referendum it actually legis 
lates. In this fivefold classification the administrative fliiK tion should 
not be confused with the executive. The executive function is politi* 

‘ W. W. Willoughby, The Government of Modern States, pp. 217*220. 
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ral and concerns governmental policy as a whole; the administrative 
function is the actual application of the law as laid down by the 
legislative and judicial branches. 

Separation of Powers. In an attempt to discover an allocation 
of governmental powers which would guarantee some escape from 
autocracy, political theorists have proposed the theory of the separa¬ 
tion of powers. I his theory was a natural outgrowth of the threefold 
classification suggested by Aristotle: the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. In France the foremost proponent of the doctrine of 
sovereignty, Jean Bodin (15^^0-1596), voiced alarm at the prospect 
of having justice administered by the king; he stated that an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary was a necessity if government was to perform its 
proper function. In England in the seventeenth century an examina¬ 
tion of the basic nature of government resulted in proposals for 
checks and balances and separation of governmental {)owers. James 
Harrington (1611-1677), who influenced many early Americans, 
formulated one of the most complete plans for checks and balances. 
John Locke (16."12-1704) , a philosopher whose ideas had great in¬ 
fluence during the American colonial period, likewise propo.scd a 
separation of powers. 

The writer credited with the most com})lete statement of the doc¬ 
trine of the separation of powers was the French jurist Montestjuieu, 
who wrote his famous Esprit des lois in 1748. He based this treatise 
on an examination of the operation of the English government and 
held that a separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches was necc.ssary to preserve individual liberty. Although his 
analysis of the British government was incorrect (as Britain had a 
fusion rather than a separation of powers) he did provide such a 
powerful argument for the separation thesis that the founders of the 
American Constitution made it a fundamental part of the presidential 
system. This system has also been adopted in Mexico and other 
Latin-American slates. I he (piestion may be properly raised: if the 
doctrine is based on a misunderstanding of the English system, why 
was it so widely adopted? The answer lies principally in two cir¬ 
cumstances: (1) the historical—the unhappy colonial experiences of 
the American and Latin-American peoples with viceroys and royal 
governors, and (2) the belief that any authority that does not have 
built-in limitations tends to expand its powers at the expense of the 
people. This distrust of both executive and legislative power in this 
hemisphere largely accounts for the explicit provision for separation 
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of powers in constitutifHis. The American distrust of titc fusion of 
powers of the branches of government is not shared by Europeans or 
Orientals. I'he fact that the English system is based on a fusion of 
powers between the legislative and executive has already been dis¬ 
cussed. Idle French, Italian, Belgian, Scandinavian, and most other 
states with the parliamentary system do not ])elieve in the magic 
of the legal separation of powers in the American sense. 

Policy Makinc; and E\Kc:urioN 

Classification on the Basis of Actual Operation. Tlie theories 
explaining the func tioning of government and the struc t tires c reated 
to provide the framework of government do not necessarily pre^vide 
the complete answer as to how government operates. Theories are 
useful, structures are necessary, and c lassification should be helpful. 
Nevertheless the only valid test, the cjuly useful yardstick, and the 
only clear mirror is the record. The record of modern government 
everywhere demonstrates that it functions in terms of the necessities 
of the situation. If the basic philosophy of the stare is found wanting, 
it is modific'd in practice. If tlie formal legal strin ture is cumbersome 
and unrealistic, it is supplemented. This is also true in iTgard to 
policy formation. FViliey is largely formed by the legislature in the 
democratic state. It is formed entirely by the exec utive in the auto- 
cratic state. The judiciary in the demcK'ratic state also shares in 
policy formation. .Ml attempts tc^ confine the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches to separate spheres in regard to policy formation 
have proved to be impractical in all modern states. It is evident from 
experience that policy execution is not the function of a single 
branch of government but is shared by executive, administrative, and 
judicial agencies. 

In view of these obvious facts, the organization of this book will 
not follow the traditional classification of governmental powers as 
executive, legislative, and judicial. Emphasis hereafter will be upon 
policy making and policy execution. 

Definition of ‘‘Policy.” To differentiate policy making from pol¬ 
icy execution it is essential to define policy. What is generally meant 
by the term? The word refers to the ends of government, the major 
objectives, or the political purposes of government. The govern¬ 
ment’s pc^licy is the course of action it chooses to follow. The term 
can be applied across the board, covering all courses of action, as “the 
New Deal policy.” Again, it can mean only a part of these, as its 
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“foreign polic y,” “farm policy/' “c ivil rights polic y/' or the policy 
of racial sc'grcgation {aparitirid) of the Union of South Africa. 

In a cicmoc ratic state some major policies are changed when there 
is a change of political parties. For example, when the British Labour 
Party was defeated in 1951, the policy of nationalizing principal in¬ 
dustries was abandoned. However, in foreign affairs the new C.on- 
servative government cc^ntinued a policy generally similar to that of 
its predecessor. A different political party took over the reins of 
government, but this did not mean changes in all policies. The 
primary vehi< le for transforming policy into action in the democratic 
state is the political party. Through the political party the electorate 
shares, in a very bn)ad sense, in policy formation. 

Policy Making. The prcKess of making policy is extremely com¬ 
plex. Within every government there are forces in conflic t over vari¬ 
ous aspects of policy. These conflicts are most evident in the strug¬ 
gles over legislation. T he debate in legislative halls and the discus¬ 
sions in the press and on street corners reflect the positions of those 
who choose sides in policy conflicts. It is frecjiienily difficult to de¬ 
termine how those forces operate and what makes them tick, as they 
are only occasionally exposed to public view. Sometimes they are the 
result of personality clashes, ideological differences, individual or 
group ambitions, or pressure from external forces having a direct 
interest in the policy at stake. In the executive branch there are 
frecpiently clicjnes of career c^fficials who have a vested interest in 
forwarding this or that program. They consecjuently oppose the 
rec:ommendations of the political policy makers who are more di¬ 
rectly responsive to political parties. 

Carrying a policy through to full enactment involves all organs of 
the body politic. Let us illustrate with a bill affecting agriculture. 
Opinion among farmers begins to crystallize concerning the problem 
at hand. Officials in the Department of Agriculture analyze and eval¬ 
uate the problem and propase legislation to meet it. The proposed 
bill is sent to the legislature and some legislator introduces it. Politi¬ 
cal campaigns are fought over it. Political parties favor or oppose it. 
Farmers who want the proposed policy vote in the same fashion as 
city dwellers who oppose it because it will raise the already high cost 
of living. Hearings are held by legislative committees. Organizations 
of farmers testify and the legislature adopts the policy. Thereafter it 
is turned over to the Department of Agriculture for execution. The 
policy making still continues^ however* since the statute is written in 
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general terms and the Department must adopt regulations to fill in 
the details. In this respect it is sometimes difficult to draw a neat line 
between policy making and policy execution. In such policy matters, 
farm and other pressure groups may seek to influenc e the Depart ment 
in its decisions on the details of policy. Legislative (ommittees may 
carry on continuing investigations to insure iliat the legislative intent 
is strictly followed. Finally, in states where judicial review is prac¬ 
ticed, even tlie judiciary may exen ise policy functions. I hus the law 
establishing the farm policy used here for illustration could he held 
unconstitutional in whole or in part by the courts. I hese, then, are 
some of the many facets of policy making. 

Policy Execution. After the policy has been formulated, the job 
of putting it into effect falls to the executive and judic ial agencies. 
In the days of the simple society, policy execution for thr executive 
was not highly involved. I he new policy was proclaimed, a weather 
eye was kept out for violators, and those detected were hailed before 
the courts for judgment. In a complex society, however, there is 
much more than this to the administrative process. Laws are so 
comj)lex that few citizens can be expected to know and understand 
tliem. Farmers would violate agricultural laws left and right if ad¬ 
ministrative officials were not available to exj)lain, c ajole, and recom¬ 
mend, if not indeed to threaten prosecution in extreme cases. A 
city ordinance authorizing erection of street name signs at intersec¬ 
tions recjuires detailed work. Laws establishing state colleges and uni¬ 
versities impose never-ending administrative responsibilities. Traffic 
regulations reejuire administrative enforcement. Such administrative 
or executive responsibilities as those vested in traffic officials are not 
designed purely to visit punishment on transgressors. Fhey are 
directed primarily at the broader view: to keep the traffic flowdng 
quickly and safely on overcrowded streets. 

Every state has scmie examples of dead-letter legislation, some 
provisions of the constitution which are ignored. In Latin America 
many democratic constitutions are ignored in practice. In the United 
States the electoral college, designed as a step between the voters and 
the president, ceased long ago to function in this way. The role of the 
executive in policy execution is usually dependent on the temper of 
the people. If the policy is based on custom and the people generally 
favor its purposes, the administration of the policy is relatively 
simple. However, if the executive must administer an unpopular 
law, the task is difficult and requires superior tact and diplomacy. 
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Even in an autocratic state such as the Soviet Union, the task of 
forcing the farmer to extract certain quantities of grain from the soil 
or to produce a required number of livestock has proved to be a feat 
too difficult for the government official armed with all the force of 
the Soviet state. The executive or administrator must frecjuently 
modify tlie policy to meet the realities of existing conditions. This 
adjustment for administrative purposes is sometimes so drastic that it 
amounts to forming new policy. 

77?c courts are also involved in policy execution. Whereas the 
executive or adminisirati\e official is lomerned in large part with 
carrying out statutory provisions and letiitig citizens know how the 
law affects them, the courts deal rather with the ultimate phases of 
enforcement. Ihe court’s f)usiness is not with the average citizen, 
who needs only to know the law observe it, but rather with the 
person who has dri\en too fast on crowded streets, with the farmer 
who wants his subsidy even though he planted more acres than his 
allotment, with the employer who fired an employee for union activ¬ 
ity, with the street superintendent who cut a street through private 
property, with a Negro student who seeks admission to a racially 
segregated college, 

Tiie courts provide the sanctions which back up policy execution. 
As a simple illustration, everyone realizes that he must obey the 
traffic regulations or it will cost him time and money in court. Any¬ 
one who ignores established piif)lic polic y, whether a careless auto 
mobile driver in traffic or a headstrong official in an executive depart¬ 
ment, soon discovers in court that he should have observed it. Pol¬ 
icies are established by law and administrative or executive order, 
and the courts enforce the laws and executive orders issued in pur¬ 
suance of them. 

In the totalitarian state, the courts are to some extent an arm of 
the executive. Since the executive forms policy and thus lays down 
the basic aims of the state, the court must render decisions wdiich 
will conform to these aims. For example, in Nazi Germany the 
religious factor was an overriding consideration in court decisions 
involving Jewish people. The court’s function was to carry out the 
will of the executive. Where this situation exists it is difficult to sepa¬ 
rate the function of the executive from the judiciary in policy execu¬ 
tion. It is true that the two branches have separate organizational 
patterns. They also have two sets of officials. Their forms of pro¬ 
cedure are different. It is also probably a fact that the executive may 
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not direct the course of action in all types of cases coming before the 
court. Nevertheless, the heavy hand of the executive is the most 
significant factor in the functioning of courts in autocratic states. 
The separation of powers is a mere organizational shadow. The 
courts are dependent on the executive. 

Summary 

The job of government depends on the nature of society. There 
have always been and there probably always will be differences of 
opinion as to the proper role of government. In democratic states the 
people determine what government does. The trend in all modern 
states is toward a steady increase in the functions of government. 
The ultimate loncentration of functions in governmenf is a demand 
of socialism. Governmental iumtions are usually separated into 
legislative, executive, and jndicial branches. This classification has 
roots in the writings and ex|)erien<e of Greek, French, English, and 
American writers. In the United States and in the Latin-American 
states the legal separation of powers has become a basic part of con¬ 
stitutional law. All these branches have a role to play in forming 
policy. 'Fhe primary role is assumed by the legislature in the demo¬ 
cratic state and by the executive in the autocratic. In all tvpes of 
states, policy execution is the basic responsibility of the executive and 
is shared with the judiciary. 1 he executive in the totalitarian society 
assumes the leadership in every sphere of government functioning. 

The chapters that follow will discuss actual functioning of the 
various units of governmeiu in both policy formation and execution 
in the democratic and autocratic states. An examination of the spe¬ 
cial role of the legislature in [)oiicy making will be followed by study 
of the executive and the judi( iary in policy making. In the chapters 
on policy execution the administrative function will be related to the 
executive and judicial role in this phase of government. 

QUESTIONS 

1. How has technology affected the role of government? 

2. Is it possible to distinguish between essential and nonessential func¬ 
tions of government? 

3. Illustrate the difference between policy making and policy execution. 

4. Is a separation of powers essential to democratic government? Illus¬ 
trate. 

5. Is the average citizen more concerned with what the legislature is doing 
or with how laws are being administered? 
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Chapter 9 


Policy Formation: The Legislative Function 


Legislative functions normally, and not unnaturally, are thought 
of in relation to a legislative body. The principal function of the 
members of such a body is to make laws for the people whom they 
help to govern and whom they may represent. Although these bodies 
have functions other than the making of laws and although lawmak¬ 
ing is sometimes accomplished through means other than these 
bodies, it is this function and these instruments with which this 
chapter is primarily concerned. This function is found at different 
levels of government: local, state or provincial, national, and inter¬ 
national. 

Different interpretations exist as to the nature of the lawmaking 
function. Some have suggested that legislative bodies create law, 
others that the legislature fiJids or recognizes and proclaims that 
which is already in existence from human or divine causes. In any 
event, the role of announcing the law following deliberation by the 
many members of a legislature is a significant one in many modern 
states. In the democratic state its importance stems from the com¬ 
monly accepted view that the announcement of law by the legislature 
is the means of expressing the will of the people whom the legislators 
represent or serve. In the autocratic state the significance of the 
legislative body may rest in the symbolism of popular acceptance of 
the decisions already made by dictatorial leaders. Functions other 
than lawmaking which these bodies perform are contributing factors 
to the significance of legislatures. These are discussed elsewhere in 
this chapter. 

Legislative bodies of the twentieth century have many points in 
common with ancient assemblies, some of which were fairly well 
organized a thousand years before the Christian era. However, the 
representative legislature as a lawmaking body is of comparatively 
recent origin. One early type of lawmaking group—that in which 
every citizen could participate—characterized several of the Greek 
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city-states. Such a group is called a direct democracy. More fre¬ 
quently, a group representing a segment of society, such as the no¬ 
bility, served in an advisory capacity to the actual rulers of the state. 
As indicated in a previous chapter, the development of the idea of 
representation led to a closer relationship between the legislature and 
the people. The history of legislative development is not identical 
in time or pattern in the various states. The British Parliament, un¬ 
til at least the sixteenth century, served primarily to approve the acts 
of the monarch. The transition to the supreme lawmaking authority 
followed years of conflict between the Crown and Parliament. It was 
not until the French Revolution of 1789 that the French people had 
an independent legislative assembly. 

Even in states where the legislature has traditionally been a part 
of the pattern of government, as in the United States, its relative 
prominence has fluctuated under the influence of events and per¬ 
sonalities. Many recent observers have stated that the trend of the 
last thirty years has been to exalt the power of the executive. Some 
would claim, at least on the basis of American experience and per¬ 
haps of that in western Europe, that legislative authority has been 
asserted more successfully since the passage of the midcentury mark. 
Events in Turkey and the United States are cited as evidence of this 
trend. In American municipal government, even advocates of the 
manager system, which seems to emphasize the administrator, have 
recently stressed the importance of the council, the legislative body 
of the city. 

In all governments that include a legislative assembly an under¬ 
standing of the legislative role contributes to the knowledge of that 
stale. To know the legislative function one must study the machinery 
of the legislative assembly and the motive forces which enter into the 
total process. 

The legalities may be contrasted with the realities. There are 
things that underlie the obvious legal structure which are of true 
significance. That which is provided for in the legal mechanics of the 
legislative function may have been rendered useless or unimportant 
by custom or practice in a government. It will be necessary, there¬ 
fore, not merely to examine constitutions and laws concerning the 
legislative function but also to go beyond these to the factors and 
processes which contribute to an understanding of legislative func¬ 
tions generally, and particularly to the process of policy formation. 
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Structure of Legislative Bodies 

The Lower House. Legislative assemblies are frequently divided 
into two houses or chambers and are thus bicameral bodies. There 
have even been some assemblies with more than two chambers. For 
example, the prerevolutionary French Estates General was com¬ 
posed of three orders. In the common bicameral division such desig¬ 
nations as upper and lower, as well as first and second, have been used 
to distinguish the two houses. These terms suggest that one chamber 
is of greater significance than the other, but such implications are 
not necessarily valid. 

The development of lower chambers has coincided with the 
development of popular representation. Since they usually do not 
have historical antecedents as old as those of the upper houses, the 
lower houses are relatively uniform in their basic structure. Quali¬ 
fications of a relatively simple nature for members, as compared with 
those required of members of many upper chambers, are an indica¬ 
tion of the popular nature of the lower house. To this should be 
added the fact that members are almost universally elected to this 
body by a direct vote of the people who reside in different territorial 
districts. The lower chamber is the greater of the two in size under 
most bicameral arrangements. 

Evidence of the faith in the popular nature of the lower house is 
the fact that upper chambers have generally been reduced in power 
while the lower house has been given greater responsibilities through¬ 
out the years. For example, the House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom has been elevated to a high position while the House of 
Lords has lost most of its power. In many states the lower chamber is 
looked to for the initiation of legislation and for the essential legisla¬ 
tive decisions. This pattern is rather uniformly found in the Euro¬ 
pean states of the parliamentary tradition and their influence is ap¬ 
parent in states throughout the world. Within the United States the 
significance of lower houses does not follow the foregoing pattern, 
even though the national constitution did specifically provide for the 
initiation of revenue measures in the lower house. This pro\ ision, 
while technically followed, is of little significance. The states within 
the United States as well as the national Congress have generally ac¬ 
cepted the theory of equality for the two houses in the respective 
governments. This has not prevented the upper houses from at- 
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tempting to claim and to exert a greater amount of power and 
prestige. 

In contrast to American practice, the cabinet form of government 
has reduced the significance of the upper house and emphasized the 
primacy of the lower house. Cabinet responsibility can more easily be 
effected by the political strength of one dominant house than by two 
houses which may be divided in sentiment. Another contributing 
factor to this development has been the manner of electing the lower 
house, a reflection of its popular character. 

The Upper House. In the creation and continuance of upper 
chambers, the desire for regional representation and the wish to curb 
the more popular body have been basic factors. The latter is the 
most significant reason, even playing an important role in states 
emphasizing federalism, as in the United States. England has had a 
long tradition of an upper house, the House of Lords, yet most other 
countries with such a chamber today have one as the result of de¬ 
liberate creation. This does not mean that there is unanimity of 
opinion as to the desirability of a second chamber, but only that its 
proponents were successful, often as the result of a compromise, in 
securing its adoption. The traditional picture of the Senate of the 
United States emerging as a compromise between large and small 
states does not properly reveal the strong sentiment among the 
founding fathers for a more mature group of statesmen who would 
counterbalance the thought and action of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The prior existence of upper chambers in all but two of the 
original states which composed the United States indicates rather 
widespread acceptance of the institution. 

The mere existence of such chambers in that time and this is no 
guide to their present value. In some states the upper chamber has 
been given or has retained so few powers that it is insignificant. This 
is the broad generalization that can be made concerning the British 
House of Lords. Prior to the nineteenth century, the Lords was the 
more powerful of the two houses. With the passage of time the Com¬ 
mons has risen to predominance. In postwar France the first constitu¬ 
tion proposed did not even include an upper chamber, but on its 
defeat in 1946, an upper house, called the Council of the Republic, 
was provided in the subsequent constitution. The Council is typical 
of the weakened second chamber found in some states today. As to 
the lawmaking function, such weak chambers often exercise, in effect, 
only a suspensive veto. In contrast to this development are the power- 
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fill second houses of the United States at national and state levels. 
Not only have these upper chambers been granted constitutional 
authority of a significant nature, but also the developments of custom 
have furthered their status. Sweden and Switzerland are also among 
the states that have accorded a more prominent role to their upper 
houses. In the postwar Italian constitution a definite effort was made 
to provide a more effective role for the senate than had belonged to 
it in the past. 

The members of upper chambers are often selected by indirect 
election procedures. The senators of the United States were chosen 
by state legislatures until 1913. Members of the French Council of 
the Republic are chosen indirectly through regional and local bodies. 
Membership in the House of Lords is determined primarily by hered¬ 
ity. Canada permits the executive to appoint its senators, usually as 
a reward to old party wheelhorses. Direct election by the people is 
usually an indication of the more powerful type of chamber. Pro¬ 
visions for longer terms—in some cases, life—and only partial replace¬ 
ment of its membership at any one time are characteristic of upper 
houses. These factors, plus additional qualifications for member¬ 
ship, contribute to the conservative nature of many upper chambers. 

The Single House. The single-house legislative assembly is known 
as a unicameral body. In national assemblies unicameralism is less 
common than bicameralism in so far as constitutional provisions are 
concerned. As has been shown, the two-chambered bodies are in 
effect frequently unicameral because of the development out of two 
chambers of a powerful house and a normally insignificant one. 
Thus the United Kingdom might be considered to have a unicameral 
system in actual practice. Nebraska in 1935 adopted a one-house 
legislature. The degree of success attained in that state since then is 
controversial, but it has more forcefully brought the matter to the 
attention of American students of government. A majority of the 
provinces of Canada are represented by unicameral legislatures, and 
national one-house legislatures are found, for example, in Costa 
Rica, Norway, and Nationalist China. Municipal councils in Amer¬ 
ica are a common illustration of the one-house assembly. The 
bicameral council was common in American city government of 
earlier days, yet few cities still retain the two-house pattern. While 
the problems of municipal government are not identical with those 
of the American states and states of the world, the population repre¬ 
sented by these municipal legislatures is greater in many instances 
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than that of political units whose governments employ bicameralism 
for better representation. For example, the population of Chicago 
exceeds that of Bolivia, Eire, Wisconsin, Connecticut, West Virginia, 
Colorado, or Washington, as well as many other states. 

The basic structural characteristics of the single chamber at 
levels above the municipality do not differ materially from those of 
the lower houses of bicameral legislatures. To their functions, how¬ 
ever, are added some performed by the upper houses in some states, 
such as the approval of executive appointments. Essentially, there¬ 
fore, the question is whether the unicameral or bicameral legislature 
best accomplishes the totality of legislative functions. 

Comparative Merits. Is the one-house legislature to be preferred? 
There cannot be a single answer to this question because of varying 
conditions. Any list of arguments for one device may be altered 
slightly and produce a point for the opposite position. Some of the 
opposing views are: 

FOR UNICAMERALISM 
A single house — 

1. Permits speedy action 

2. Avoids obstruction of the will of 
the people as found in its most 
representative body 

3. Permits clarity of responsibility in 
cabinet government’s legislative re¬ 
lationships 

4. Reduces duplication and confu¬ 
sion of responsibility within the 
legislative process 

5. Improves quality of the legislator 
through absence of conflict for 
prestige and because the body can 
be of smaller size 

6. Is less expensive 

Such a listing of opposing views does not reveal all the detailed argu¬ 
ments which can be presented when these general positions arc 
applied to specific circumstances. Always there are those who have a 
specific reason, often economic, for retaining the existing arrange¬ 
ment. This fact, coupled with the arguments mentioned, has been 
sufficient in the majority of instances, municipal government ex¬ 
cepted, to retain or reestablish the bicameral legislature. Some would 
admit the faults of bicameralism only to suggest that these could be 
remedied by specific limited reforms. These individuals would 
consider unicameralism too drastic a remedy. Those who are sympa- 


FOR BICAMERALISM 

Two houses — 

1. Provide a check on hasty legisla¬ 
tion 

2. Allow representation of different 
groups in the respective houses 

3. Allow time for careful revision of 
legislation 

4. Provide for a special group that 
may advise the executive 

5. Allow better representation be¬ 
cause the more numerous legisla¬ 
tors permit different groups of a 
complex society to appear 

6. Help divide the work load 
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thetic with the typical conservatism o£ upper houses are reluctant to 
take chances with a single chamber even though it might truly 
represent majority opinion. 

Opinion is almost unanimous that unicameralism at the local 
level is desirable for the large as well as the small city. The more 
limited scope of functions to be treated and the belief that limitations 
imposed by superior governments serve as an adequate check provide 
support for this opinion. 

Size, Representation, and Deliberation. The assumption that 
legislative assemblies should reflect the views of the elec torate was a 
part of the beliefs leading to the revolutions and constitutional 
changes that have resulted in the modern democratic state. It was 
natural that many should think that this representation could be 
best secured by having numerous legislators, who could in their 
numbers reflect the smallest segment of the state and bring the 
government closer to the people. Thus New Hampshire has a 
lower house with 399 legislators. Comparative statistics on the size 
of legislative bodies must be interpreted with caution, but the belief 
that in great numbers lies better representation must have been a 
factor in arriving at the size of some of the largest. The growth in 
the size of states has been a contributing factor to some of the larger 
legislative bodies. 


TABLE 2--SIZE OF SELEC FED LEGISLAllVE BODIES 



Upper House 

Lower House 

Argentina 

so 

149 

Canada 

102 

262 

Denmark 

76 

151 

France 

320 

627 

Western Germany 

43 

402 

Great Britain 

858^ 

630 

Israel 

— 

120 

Italy 

337 

573 

Mexico 

58 

147 

U.S.S.R. 

682 

657 

United States 

96 

435 

California 

40 

106 

Delaware 

17 

35 

Indiana 

50 

100 

Michigan 

32 

100 

Nebraska 

— 

43 

New Hampshire 

24 

399 

New York 

56 

150 

West Virginia 

32 

100 


• With a quorum of three. Attendance U low, with a maximum on the most con¬ 
troversial bills of but several hundred. 
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Any reader who has participated in a meeting containing over 
one hundred members knows from personal experience the difficulty 
of getting things done with a group of this size unless there is well- 
organized leadership. Perhaps, too, in the larger group, he has 
known the frustration of not having his own views heard or ade¬ 
quately considered. These are the experiences that make a smaller 
legislative body seem preferable—one that can achieve its objective 
through careful deliberation. Despite the generally accepted value 
of this evidence, arguments supporting the larger assemblies have 
been more frequently accepted, except for municipal legislatures. 
These are usually small, some of the largest cities having only nine 
to thirteen councilmen. 

Most legislatures are devised to represent a specific population. 
As this population changes in aggregate and proportionate numbers, 
provision of some kind is or should be made to change legislative 
representation. Unless otherwise specifically provided for consti¬ 
tutionally, alteration of districts and tfieir representation is within 
the power of the legislature. The failure of the legislature to alter 
election districts in England gave rise in the past to the notorious 
“rotten boroughs”—districts w^hich had representation not merited 
by population. In seventeenth-century England, one borough had 
seven voters; another was half under the sea and its remaining 
territory had fourteen voters, yet each had two members in Parlia¬ 
ment while some large cities had none. In recent years in the United 
States, Colebrook, Connecticut, with a population of 547 had two 
representatives in the state legislature, while Hartford, with 166,000 
people, had the same representation. 

The example of governments within the Ihiited States illustrates 
the problem of altering election districts to meet population changes. 
Congress has provided that the representation of the states in the 
House of Representatives shall be fixed at 435, the number of repre¬ 
sentatives allotted to each state being redetermined every ten years 
upon the taking of the census. The state legislatures draw the 
boundary lines of the election districts. The just determination of 
district lines within the states for the election of these representatives 
and the members of the state legislature is often made difficult by 
the desire of the dominant political group to remain in power. When 
district lines are drawn with this idea prominent, the practice is 
called gerrymandering. It is sometimes true that the existing legis¬ 
lature docs not wish to accord representation to the population in 
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accurate ratio to its numerical, strength. The rural group which 
controlled the legislatures before the tremendous growth of cities 
has retained control through numerous but small rural districts in 
contrast to few and large urban areas represented. The result is a 
continued dominance by rural state legislators and congressmen 
which on a population basis could not be justified. Some of the 
American states have gone for decades without altering their ap¬ 
portionment. This may be a basis for criticizing the character of 
representation found in some of these legislative bodies. 

TABLE 3—VARIATION IN SIZE OF C.ONGRESSIONAL 


DISTRICTS* 

National average.345,000 

Largest in nation: Texas, 8th district. 802,102 

Smallest in nation: South Dakota, 2nd district . 158,147 


Selected extremes in states which redistricted follow ing the 1950 census: 
California: 

19th district 451,322 

22nd district 229,389 

Florida: 

4th district 525.041 

8th district 210,428 

Maryland: 

5th district 426,371 

1st district 210,623 

Michigan: 

16th district 525,334 

12th district 178,251 

Ohio: 

3rd district 545,644 

15th district 226,341 

Terms and Sessions. Members of a college faculty can be happy 
that their positions do not depend on the votes of their students, 
but legislators must face the voters at frequent intervals. In the 
opinion of some, this produces a more democratic reflection of 
popular views. Members of upper houses usually have longer terms 
than those in the lower houses. United States senators serve six 
years, and most American state senators have four-year terms, although 
many have but two. Six years is the term of upper-house members in 
such diverse states as Japan, Mexico, and the Netherlands. Practically 
all members of the British House of Lords serve for life. Since it has 
been noted that many upper houses are insignificant, the terms of 

• Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 1952 (Washington: Congressional Quarterly 
News Features, n.d.) pp. 474-475. 
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members of the lower houses more clearly indicate the closer re¬ 
lationship to the people. 

Members of the American House of Representatives are elected 
for a two-year term, as are most legislators in the American states. 
Members of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. have a four-year 
term. In governments operating under a cabinet system, the term 
is merely a maximum one which may be brought to an earlier con¬ 
clusion by dissolution of the legislature. Thus the five-year term in 
Britain and France and the four-year term in Japan are dependent 
upon the practice of dismissing the legislature, custom having made 
this more common in some countries than in others. 

The supporters of tlie longer term, that is, at least a four-year 
term, claim that it permits the legislator to become proficient, 
permits adequate attention to legislative problems, and reduces the 
insecurity attending frequent elections with their demands on time 
and money. Advocates of the shorter term emphasize reflection of 
current popular opinion as expressed at the polls. The four-year 
term appears to have gained in favor during the past one hundred 
years. American municipalities have widely adopted the two-year 
term although a trend toward longer terms is evident. 

By frequent meetings the legislatures during earlier times were 
encouraged to curb the executive. A development that led to annual 
sessions of the House of Commons in England was the decision to 
require legislative action on a yearly basis providing the funds for 
government activities, especially those of a military nature. This was 
intended primarily as a restriction on the executive. One of the 
most important inducements to frequent sessions of the legislature, 
however, is an influence well known to mankind—the need for 
funds. Financial pressure has been a major factor in causing fourteen 
of the American states to adopt an annual session of the legislature in 
place of the more common biennial sessions, meeting once every 
two years. National legislative bodies meet on an annual basis, with 
provisions for special sessions to meet emergencies. Municipal 
councils in the United States meet briefly but much more frequently, 
at least once a week being the practice in many large cities and twice 
a month in smaller cities. 

The length of the session is usually dependent upon the amount 
of business to be transacted and the political factors of the day 
Within the American states the practice of requiring adjournment 
after a specified time interval is common; for example, eighteen 
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states specify in their constitutions a sixty-day limit for regular 
sessions. The American Congress meets for six pi’ seven months a 
year, or longer in times of emergency; the Supreme Soviet in Russia 
has met usually for a period of about one week twice a year. It is 
evident that in Russia the “legislature" does not deliberate. It 
merely approves as a matter of form previously made decisions of 
the executive. The role of the legislature and the popular attitude 
toward it are responsible for these provisions and practices. 

Membership. Minimum qualifications for membership in a 
legislative assembly would be merely those required for voting. 
These are sufficient in most municipal councils and in some lower 
houses of the states of the United States. More frequently a higher 
age requirement is specified for legislators than for voters, for in¬ 
stance, the twenty-five-year-age requirement for members of the 
United States House of Representatives and the thirty-year require¬ 
ment for senators. Higher age requirements for the upper house are 
found in most states. In the United States there is either explicit 
provision that the candidate must reside in the district from which 
he seeks election or custom has made this mandatory. It is in direct 
contrast to the British and Canadian practice of allowing candidates 
to run in districts in which they are not residents. This practice is 
often commended as a means of insuring the election of the best 
leadership that an entire party may have to offer, while the American 
procedure is criticized as bringing to positions of power represen¬ 
tatives of mediocre talent whose major qualification is residence in 
“safe" districts. Favoring the residence requirement is the argument 
that it ensures a knowledge of local matters and is reflected in the 
special concern that legislators have for matters pertaining to their 
own district. This may or may not be desirable. 

Compensation. There are many instances in which the salary 
attached to a legislative office is so meager that it does not pay the 
cost of lodging and meals of the legislator. There have been some 
indications that a trend has begun in the United States to increase 
legislative compensation, but the movement has not gone far. A 
United States senator or representative began receiving a basic salary 
of $22,500 in 1955. Other perquisites (additional benefits) are 
attached to the office; thus the total compensation is more nearly 
adequate than in the past. Legislators in the American states receive 
such varied amounts as $4 per day of session, $200 per session, and 
up to $5,000 per year. Observers of the legislatures of other nations 
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report relatively low compensation. Examples in terms of American 
dollars in 1952 include $2,800 per year in Great Britain for members 
of the House oi Commons, $11.60 per day during sessions of the 
lower house in Switzerland, $4,000 per year with $2,000 for expenses 
for members of either national house in Canada, and $3,600 per 
year in Belgium’s lower house. 

In judging the adequacy of compensation, the expense of modern 
campaigning in large districts in democratic countries must be kept 
in mind. The election statistics of 19v52 in the Ihiited States, based 
on official sources, despite their incompleteness give some picture of 
the cost. On the basis of reports of the candidates the average cost of 
the general election to a senatorial candidate was $10,957; the average 
person seeking a house seat personally spent $2,203. These expendi¬ 
tures do not include money spent in the primary, which in the Soutli 
is often far more of a contest than the general election. Neither does 
it include the money spent by the party or expenditures of private 
groups. The member of the House must be a candidate every two 
years, which adds to the cost, while the senator is selected for a six- 
year term. In addition to this type of expense, the congressman must 
maintain two residences, meet high living expenses, and contribute 
generously to almost every cause. 

Whether better pay would actually produce better legislators is 
questionable. Payment adequate to meet the required expenses, 
however, seems justified. It would permit otherwise qualified indi¬ 
viduals to aspire to office which under less ample provisions they 
could not undertake. 

Background of Legislators. What kind of men are elected to 
legislatures? Statistical tabulations have been made in some states. 
These indicate that one should not expect legislators in a democratic 
state to reflect w^ith proportional accuracy all vocations, political 
opinions, ages, and sexes. Experience in America as well as in many 
other places has been that lawyers predominate, but this is not true 
in Sweden. In American state legislatures there is variation, but 
farmers are numerous and in some cases are in a majority. Business¬ 
men are present in large numbers. In some European states the 
description of a legislator as coming from a “worker” group is far 
more common than in the United States, where such a designation is 
rare. Most democratic countries probably find varied occupation 
represented in these bodies even though their number is not pro¬ 
portionate to their share of the total population. Extremes in age 
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are found; the average legislator is middle-aged. Women have not 
secured proportional representation, but they are found in legis¬ 
latures of states which permit them to hold such office. 

Formal Leadership. Every legislative assembly must have a 
presiding officer, usually designated as speaker or president. From 
this position, one miglit conclude, comes the leadership of the body, 
at least when the body selects its own presiding officer. This con¬ 
clusion is not valid for all legislative chambers, however. The speaker 
of the United States House of Representatives is a partisan leader of 
that body. Officially chosen by the House, the real selection has been 
made previously by the members of the majority party in the House. 
Seniority is a major factor in the selection. Although the speakership 
has been stripped of its former powers, the speaker remains an active 
partisan leader in directing House activities. The corresponding 
officers in most American state lower houses possess power equal and 
in some instances superior to that of the national officer. 

The speaker of the British House of Commons plays an entirely 
different role. Once selected, he retains his post usually without 
opposition, cither in his district or in the chamber, until death or 
retirement. He is expected to serve as an arbiter of proceedings in 
the House, and to refrain from showing partiality. In short, he is 
not a leader in moving the body toward its objective. This type of 
leadership is provided by the cabinet. The speaker is honored as a 
nonpartisan officer, and upon his retirement he is granted a pension 
and elevated to a peerage. France, despite its parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, places the presiding officer of its National Assembly, formerly 
the Chamber of Deputies, in a position more like that of the Amer¬ 
ican speaker, but because of the difficult party structure the presi¬ 
dent, as he is called, is not as pow^erful as his American counterpart. 

Where the presiding officer is imposed upon the body from out¬ 
side its membership, as in the case of the vice-president of the Llnited 
States serving as president of the Senate, leadership is dependent 
upon personal and party factors. I'he insignificance of the duty in 
the United States was indicated by the desire of some Republicans 
to ‘'get rid of” Theodore Roosevelt by making him vice-president in 
1900. In this type of chamber, as in the others, considerable au¬ 
thority and effective leadership may rest instead in a floor leader 
chosen by the members of the majority party in the legislative body. 
British and American practice involves the use of men called “party 
whips” who round up the votes of their party fellows in support of 
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the party-favored legislative program and enforce party discipline 
of this sort. In a similar manner, under the two-party system, the 
minority group chooses a leader to direct its activities. The signifi¬ 
cance of these minority floor leaders is sometimes recognized througli 
additional compensation or expense grants. 

Committees. When the potential power of the legislature came to 
be recognized more widely in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, its work load increased. With added responsibilities it was 
generally believed necessary to establish committees to facilitate the 
consideration of legislation. In nineteenth-century America, these 
committees became standing committees with specific fields of subject 
matter, and this development has been the general experience in 
other countries where the assembly has real lawmaking authority. 
An exception to the general rule is the British House of Commons. 
Committee development in this body differs in the following 
respects: (1) the number of committees is limited and their member¬ 
ship is constantly changing; (2) a committee is not limited to 
specified subjects, but is limited to revisionary action not affecting 
the basic principles of the bills. The British committees do not 
consider the important financial legislation; this subject is treated by 
the House in the committee of the whole House. 

The ideal number of standing committees required for a legis¬ 
lative body is unknown, but critics of American legislatures have 
often complained that they are too numerous and too large. Congress 
made an improvement in this situation when in 1946 a major reform 
was enacted. House committees were reduced from forty-eight to 
nineteen, and the Senate eliminated or consolidated committees to 
reduce their number to fifteen. This has made possible a better 
distribution in membership among the committees. 

In many countries the selection of committee members is im¬ 
portant, especially so in those which, like the United States, permit 
the committees to produce legislation, make major alterations, or to 
pigeonhole or bury bills. Practice in the United States has empha¬ 
sized seniority in the selection of committee membership and chair¬ 
men. Within the American states, appointment of committee 
members by the presiding officers is the usual practice. In Congress 
and elsewhere, selection of committee members is by specially chosen 
party representatives followed by formal election by the entire 
chamber. In making the selection, however, the customs associated 
with seniority are usually followed. There is an effort to provide 
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approximately the same party distribution within the committee 
membership that is found in the legislature as a whole. This is not 
as much a matter of concern and is not as feasible in the multiparty 
state. 

The seniority rule for committee members and their chairmen 
should contribute to the expertness of the group. It may also mean 
that the person of greatest influence becomes so because of his success 
in winning elections rather than because of any innate ability. None¬ 
theless, a system based on seniority readily disposes of problems that 
might threaten the unity of the party by giving to the older and more 
conservative parts of the party the basic control. 

All legislative bodies employ special or select committees to 
achieve specified purposes of a less permanent nature than those 
treated by a standing committee. These purposes may include pro¬ 
visions for a historical celebration, investigation of almost any topic, 
removing differences between houses in a bicameral legislature, and 
attendance at the funeral of a member. Committees become essential 
to the performance of the multiple responsil)ilities of a modern 
legislature. An exception to this general rule is found in the lack of 
committees in many small municipal councils, particularly those 
which depend on a manager to perform the administrative task. 

Accomplishing the Major Objective: Lawmaking 

By definition all legislative bodies have something to do with the 
making of law. In dictatorial states this may merely be formal con¬ 
sent to the decrees of the dictator. In the parliamentary government 
of England it means the expression of opinion and possible revision 
of the government’s legislative proposals. In the United States a truly 
powerful lawmaking authority rests in the legislative body, although 
its exercise may be influenced by many factors outside the legislature. 
Some would distinguish financial legislation from the lawmaking 
function, but decisions on the method of raising funds and the 
purpose for which the money will be spent are closely linked to 
general legislation. 

Formal Procedure, Rules of procedure are necessary to secure 
some order in the treatment of legislative business. The rules deter¬ 
mine the formal methods which legislatures employ to accomplish 
lawmaking. Normally this formal procedure is complied with; some¬ 
times, however, in order to hasten action some of the procedure is set 
aside by special rules, as is necessary at times to meet legislative dead- 
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lines. Procedure in the United States ordinarily involves four es¬ 
sential stages: (1) introduction of the bill, (2) committee action, 
(3) debate and decisions on the floor, and (4) passage. Virtually 
the same stages are found in both houses of a bicameral legislature. 
An additional stage may be inserted, that of removing the differences 
found between the two houses in their passage of the bill. This is 
the conference committee stage. 

The second step, which involves committee action, is most im¬ 
portant in American procedure. Its importance stems in part from 
the fact that committees kill many bills by failing to act upon them. 
Significant measures call for public hearing before the bill is reported 
to the floor of the chamber. The formality of three separate readings 
in the consideration of a measure is usually followed. This method 
is supposed to secure adequate knowledge and discussion of the 
measure. In many chambers the rules limit debate and allow control 
of discussion to rest actually in the hands of party leaders. A notable 
exception is the United States Senate, where the rules are so generous 
on this point that practically unlimited debate may prevail. This has 
led to filibustering, a method of extended debate in order to prevent 
action. Civil rights proposals have frequently resulted in long dis¬ 
cussions. In the late summer of 1957 a civil rights bill provoked a 
record-breaking one-man demonstration of filibustering by Senator 
J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina. Without rest, tlie senator 
spoke for twenty-four hours and eighteen minutes. In doing so he 
broke the previous records of LaFollette and Long who had been 
helped by brief breaks and that of Senator Morse in 1953.’ 

If the two houses cannot agree on the provisions or language of a 
bill, the bill may be subject to compromise in a conference com¬ 
mittee appointed for this sole purpose from the membership of the 
two houses. This permits the leaders to alter it to suit their wishes, 
and a bill is seldom defeated after a conference committee has acted. 

Most assemblies in democratic states follow the general outline of 
formal procedure indicated here. Even the matter of three readings 
seems common enough to be traced back to the “Mother of Parlia- 
ments,“ the legislature of Britain. But in the British House ot 
Commons, the formal procedure still does not give to committees the 
weight given elsewhere. The deliberative function of the House is 

^ Incidents of this kind make interesting reading for the student. See other illustra¬ 
tions in Franklin L. Burdette, Filibustering in the Senate (Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N.J., 1940). 
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still formally recognized despite the real control which rests in the 
hands of the Cabinet. 

Formal procedural rules are found also in municipal bodies. 
Provisions for delay between introduction and action and reference 
to committee are made. Generally, however, the procedure has been 
simplified in the smaller councils. 

Origin of Legislation. Turning from the established rules and 
methods which determine the course of legislative action, the em¬ 
phasis must be placed on matters Avhich do not appear in the formal 
steps. Before a bill is introduced in the legislature, it must be created 
as an idea and then put in suitable form for legislative at tion. In 
cabinet-government states, the cabinet serves as the source of most 
legislation. This is represented in its purest form by the United 
Kingdom, but variations exist in other cabinet-government states. 
Certainly, too, the government in power is the source of legislation in 
the autocratic state. In the democratic state of the model of the 
United Stales and its forty-eight subordinate units, the executive is 
also an initiator of legislation. This may be the chief executive of 
the state, as president or governor, or it may be the head of one of the 
executive departments. 

I'he legislator may be a person of initiative and ability. Some¬ 
times he originates a bill, but more commonly he has reteived the 
idea and even the exact form of the bill from another source. When 
this source is not the executive, it is likely to be a special interest 
group. The creative power of special-interest groups can hardly be 
overemphasized. The political party is usually not thought of as a 
special-interest group, but as serving as a vehicle for such groups. It 
may be difficult to attribute a particular bill to a single source be¬ 
cause it may have been the product of many minds and interests even 
before it appeared on the floor of the legislature. Since the origin of 
legislation so frequently lies outside the legislature, it is apparent 
that often the modern role of the legislature is to revise and choose 
between the alternatives presented to it. 

Legislative Choices, Leadership, and Formal Practices. The legis 
lative process, like life in all of its aspects, is full of choices and 
decision making which may be of major significance in the life of 
particular legislation. Who should introduce or sponsor a bill? 
When should it be introduced? What should be its popular or news¬ 
paper name? When should hearings be held? Should they be long 
or short? These are but a few of the many decisions which must be 
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made by advcxrates of an idea requiring legislative action. Decisions 
on some of these seemingly minor questions actually in the long run 
may make the difference between success and failure. Major legis¬ 
lative battles are not confined to the arena of the capitol buildings 
but are waged in newspapers, radio, and mail throughout the 
country, so that publicity and timing become factors of tremendous 
importance. To say this is not to minimize the significance of choices 
made on the floor of legislative chambers with respect to amendments 
or other formal tactics of procedure. Actually the latter may cloak 
well-organized plans. A skillful manipulator of the formal rules will 
probably also be successful through long experience in the informal 
moves to promote or defeat pending legislation. 

The natural tendency to recognize as leaders those who have had 
long experience has been noted in earlier comment on the influence 
of seniority in the selection of key figures in the Congress of the 
United States. Legislative leadership is not confined to these men 
who have been given formal positions in the distribution of legis¬ 
lative honors and responsibilities. Direction, advice, orders, and sug¬ 
gestions may arise from without the legislative chambers. It has 
been characteristic of many municipal political bosses in the United 
States that they held neither legislative nor administrative position 
and yet controlled the legislative product. Under some circumstances 
the title of the office held is not indicative of the true power of leader¬ 
ship entrusted to or assumed by an individual. This was true of 
Stalin when he was secretary-general of the Communist Party and 
held no government post. These leadership possibilities should not 
be overlooked in an examination of the realities of legislative ac¬ 
complishment. 

Leadership of both the formal and informal variety contributes 
to the significance of the real manner in which the legislature “gets 
things done.” Using American legislatures as an illustration, one 
might conclude on first observation that many of their rules exist 
for the express purpose of being broken. More accurately it can be 
said that a special set of rules may be used to evade or suspend the 
“regular” or “established” procedure. In some legislatures this is so 
true that the regular procedure becomes a rarity and suspension of 
the regular rules and use of special rules becomes the usual mode 
of procedure. The hypothetical Man from Mars in reading the rules 
and constitutional provisions concerning legislative procedure would 
undoubtedly give undue weight to the three readings of a bill, the 
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orderly consideration of matters on calendar, and similar provisions 
which in the rush of legislative activity are actually set aside to ac¬ 
complish purposes which meet the apprcwal of the leaders. Rank- 
and-file members sometimes attempt to use the same tactics but with 
less chance of success than when the legislature is under the puppet¬ 
like control of an oligarchical group. To say this is not to impute evil 
to these infcjrmal methods. After all, the "ordinary ” procedures may 
not facilitate the accomplishment of the lawmaking function to the 
extent intended. 

Minority as well as majority parties may be recognized as having 
an important role in democratic states. I'his recognition may be 
formal or informal. In the multiparty states, the rcjle of the minority 
may be C3f enough significance that legislation and government itself 
are threatened. 1 his has been the unfortunate experience of France 
with its frecjuent dependence c^n coalitions of parties to form govern¬ 
ments and enact legislative programs. In Anglo-American practice, 
giving the opposition opportunity to be heard is almost always 
standard procedure. American informal prac lices accord even greater 
status to the opposition in the sense of making possil)le real change 
in legislation through the action of the committee where the minority 
party is always present and again through lax party control on the 
floor of the chamber. Whether the recognition of the opposition 
arises from formal rules or from custom, it is certainly a matter of 
significance. 

Public Opinion. That which takes place within the legislative 
chambers is closely related to events occurring within the entire area 
served by the legislature and even in areas beyond their jurisdiction. 
The effect of attitudes and opinions is of consequence in both 
democratic and autocratic countries. Certainly in the democ:ratic 
state the traditional view is that the legislature reflects popular 
opinion. Autocratic states are more ( oncerned about governmental 
shaping of public opinion that will correspond with the wishes of 
those in control, just as the legislative action gives assent to decisions 
previously formed. Definitions of the term public opinioii, therefore, 
are many, but the concern of this chapter is primarily with the 
formulation and expression of opinions which have an indirect or 
direct effect on legislative policy formation. 

In the democratic state where the influencing of legislative action 
through p>opuIar opinion is a reality, there is no unanimity of 
opinion. The diverse elements contributing to modern society—the 
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origins of the people, their economic status, their mode of attaining 
a livelihood, religious convictions, and the geographical location of 
residence—are among the contributing factors. Under such in¬ 
fluences yes and no decisions or votes for candidate A or B are com¬ 
promise conclusions, reached as the best possible result under the 
circumstances, rather than clear expressions of opinion. Thus arises 
the difficulty of interpreting the ‘'mandate of the people" to the 
legislature, whether it be by votes or by polls on issues. 

With the proviso, then, that there are many "opinions," just as 
there are many "publics" or groups to hold views, the methods of 
formulating and expressing opinion are factors in the legislative 
process. Opinions concerning public issues may arise from events 
and attitudes which the individual accepts without any conscious 
consideration of alternatives or without even the opportunity of 
choice. In just this manner a student in the United States may accept 
the views of tlie party of his parents. Granted the effect of these 
fundamentals, there is some variation in the acceptance of particular 
opinions, depending on the impression that various media of com¬ 
munication may make on the individual. Since these media become 
tools in the hands of those who can use them for their own benefit, 
they are subjects of special interest. It can easily be seen that law¬ 
makers cannot perform their task in a vacuum. 

When a man discusses a political issue with his wife over the 
dinner table, the process of molding public opinion is in operation. 
Conversation and even personal contact not involving a statement of 
views are simple methods of opinion formulation. A policeman 
controlling traffic in an efficient manner may leave a favorable im¬ 
pression with the observer and cause him to support the particular 
political regime then responsible for the choice and training of the 
policeman, lliis formation of opinion by chance contacts and oc¬ 
casional conversation may in turn be influenced by the mass media 
of communication, which are of such great significance because of 
the large numbers reached and the power that rests in the decisions 
of those who control these forms ol expression. 

Traditionally the newspaper has been a most important influence 
on public opinion. This influence may have declined although it 
is still extremely important. It is true that clearly stated editorial 
opinion is an influential factor, yet the newspaper often produces a 
more significant effect through its manner of treatment of news 
stories. The location of the story in the paper, what is included or 
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excluded, and the headlines chosen, all carry some influence. Ad¬ 
vertisers may have affected the editorial views. Since a majority of 
the readers do not read the editorial page, these other factors may be 
more important in their effect on public opinion. The result may 
be even more pronounced because there is no label attached to 
indicate that opinion, ncjt fact, has been stated. In the United States 
there has been a trend toward the concentration of newspaper control 
in the hands of a few people whose influence thus becomes of great 
significance. In autocratic countries governmental control of all 
means of communication is of importance in the control of public 
opinion. 

Radio, and in more recent years television, can now claim to be 
of even greater significance in influencing opinion. “The picture 
wcjrth a thcjusand words” is used as well as the more routine news 
announcement to cause people to think along predetermined lines. 
The choice of subject matter for the programs may be a stditle 
method of propagancli/ing, while at the same time those whose in¬ 
tentions are not hidden will be using radio and television to ex[)lain 
their case to the listening public. During the 1956 American 
politic al campaign, the use of merchandising tac tics in the promotion 
of various candidates and issues called attention to the utili/.aticjii 
of these media on a basis comparable to the sale of any product to 
the people. Undoubtedly there is sc:»me success asscK'iated with such 
methods. 

Motion pictures, magazines, pamphlets, personal or form letters, 
and publication of reports of pcjlls are but some of the other available 
and used methods of influencing public opinion. In the autocratic 
state any or all cjf these media may be subject to the wishes of those 
in authority. I he concentration on a single theme makes alternatives 
unlikely for the people c^i those countries. It is to such uses that the 
term propaganda is most frecjuently applied, although it is applicable 
to efforts to influence opinion in democratic countries as well. Any 
of these means of molding public opinion and thus influencing legis¬ 
lation may be employed by the government, by political [>arties, or 
by special-interest groups. The role of the government lias been 
suggested above in the influence of the executive on legislation and 
will be noted again in Chapter 10, but the role of political parties 
and interest groups in legislative processes deserves more attention 
at this point. 

Political Parties and Legislation. The most obvious instrument 
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for the expression and representation of public opinion is the 
political party. This is a universal phenomenon of contemporary 
times. The party system ranges from the strict one-party device 
common in the autocratic state, through the two-party arrangement 
characteristic of American and British democracy, to the multiparty 
system found in present-day western Europe. Each of these parties 
poses as the vehicle for effectuating public opinion and translating ii 
into action. In democratic states, parties do perform this function, 
although the degree to which the party shares this responsibility 
with the interest groups varies from country to country. 

As indicated in a previous chapter, the British type of cabinet 
government emphasizes party. It is the party which secures a majority 
in the House of Commons and forms the government. It is the party 
which produces a prime minister. Because a parliamentary majority 
is recjuired. only rarely does the government fail to reflect a majority 
within the electorate. In the multiparty state common in Europe 
today, the parties are often not large enough for any one of them to 
support a cabinet by means of its own strength alone. Combination 
with other parties tcj form a cabinet produces what is known as a 
coalition government. I liis may recjuire compromises in the views 
of the parties, with resultant difficulties. At the other extreme is 
found the one-party autocratic state. There the party is viewed 
realistically as an organization which exists to further the interests 
of those who have secured positions of prominence in state and party. 
Such a party is so controlled that its official legislative product, if any, 
reflects merely the wishes of these leaders. 

In the United States the traditional view that the party is the 
determining factor in legislative decisions has been shaken through 
studies of the activities of the interest groups and statistical com¬ 
pilations of voting habits of state and national legislators. Certainly 
when sectional interest conflicts with party interest, it is rare for an 
American legislator not to support his sectional interest, and thus 
confirm the parochial nature of American legislatures. A frequent 
criticism of American parties by supporters of the British system is 
that American parties fail to hold their elected representatives to a 
strict acceptance of party decisions. Action of American legislatures, 
therefore, cannot be accurately predicted purely on the basis of the 
party label. Such a system encourages a wide diversity of thought 
about political issues under a common banner. Despite this negative 
picture of party responsibility in American legislatures, many of the 
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more important measures draw support or criticism on the basis 
of previously announced decisions of the party. Party leadership is 
recognized in formal positions in the legislative assemblies to be 
filled by party leaders whose activities reveal that the party strives 
to leave its impact on government policy even in American legislative 
chambers. 

Interest Croups and Legislation. In the United States increasing 
attention has been given to interest or pressure groups and the agents 
of these groups, the lobbyists, in their influence on legislation. The 
activity of pressure groups of one kind or another is very old. The 
Constitution of the United States recognizes the right of the people 
to petition the legislature. Fhe interest groups arrive at the same 
result, but usually through tactics other than the formal method 
of petition. If these groups on the American scene are as powerful 
as alleged, their identification and distinguishing characteristics must 
be revealed as clearly as possible. 

In the simplest terms, an interest group is an association of people 
having a mutual concern. They become in turn a pressure group as 
they seek governmental aid in accomplishing what is advantageous 
to them. As distinguished from a major American political party, 
their interests are relatively narrow whereas the political party has 
a multitude of secondary interests. The primary interest of the party 
is to gain control of the government; the major objective of the 
pressure group is to achieve particular ends consonant with its own 
primary interest. Interest groups may have many subdivisions, and 
therefore do not always present a united front. Farmers may be 
referred to as an interest group, but within this broad category the 
producers of dairy products might be in conflict with cotton 
producers. Every association of people is an interest group which 
becomes a pressure group when the need arises. The typical Amer¬ 
ican citizen belongs to several of these groups: church, occupational 
group, veterans’ organization, and neighborhood improvement or¬ 
ganization. 

How do these groups obtain their legislative objectives? In the 
United Kingdom, where political party discipline is strong, the 
pressure interests seek to achieve legislative objectives primarily 
through the medium of the party or the party leaders after they 
have become cabinet members. Through these channels the pressure 
interests have had their influence. In western Europe groups which 
in the United States assume the role of pressure groups are to some 
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degree formalized into party organizations. Labor and religious 
interests are crystallized to some extent in this manner. 

In the United States extensive study has been made of the groups 
which are influential in shaping legislative policy. Opportunities 
for exerting pressure are manifold in the American scene. Attention 
is likely to be focused on activities that affect the legislative process 
in the narrower sense, but it should not be overlooked that pressure 
groups may accomplish their objectives through contact with ad¬ 
ministrative agencies and even through the judicial processes. As 
they relate to legislative decisions, the tactics may range from the 
most farsighted and long-range influences to the brief, short-range, 
and effective vote-buying at the legislative chamber. 

Such crude and illegal efforts arc, it may be hoped, passing from 
the American picture. Revelations of recent years, however, indicate 
that this method is still being used. Other rather direct techniques 
of securing votes on legislation sought or fought by the lobbyists 
include the promise of future benefits in the form of jobs and 
business favors, the enjoyment of social pleasures at the expense 
of the interest groups, and the provision of services to the legislator, 
such as secretarial aid or legal assistance. Nor are all the direct 
influences upon the legislator necessarily unethical in the judgment 
of many. Pressure groups are always helpful in supplying the legis¬ 
lator with oral and printed support of their positions in the hope 
of influencing his decision. It must be remembered that on many 
issues this kind of information, recognizing its limitations as com¬ 
pared with a truly objective presentation, is being matched by 
proponents of the opposing view's. Critics at this point indicate the 
advantage of the group which is blessed with the fatter pocketbook 
and that the general public may not be represented by a lobbyist or 
organized action. 

Long-range methods may be even more fruitful in bringing legis¬ 
lators to a favorable position from the point of view of the primary 
interests of specific groups. The support of designated candidates at 
the time of election clearly aligns a group with an individual. If he 
wins he may feel that he must “pay off“ by supporting measures 
sponsored by the organized group which backed him. Education or 
propaganda on a mass level may be effective not only with the legis¬ 
lator, but also with his constituents. The latter may even be moved 
to the more direct acts of visiting, telephoning, writing, or wiring 
their representative. Public sentiment developed in this manner is a 
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characteristic of the American brand of democracy. Critics claim 
that the public can in this way be sold an inferior political prodiu t 
but supporters of these practices believe it a part of the natural 
process of choice. This last j^roup seems to represent the views of a 
majority of Americans, who hold that something which is inherently 
below the standards held by the dominant group will not be sup¬ 
ported long even if temporarily successful. 

American pressure groups have operated through political parties 
and have attempted, when feasible, to obtain party planks which 
reflect their views. This is only one method of striving for an ob¬ 
jective which may be furthered more successfully through other 
channels. To secure executive support for the goal of the interest 
group is another step often eagerly taken because of the potential 
effect of the executive upon American legislative processes at dif¬ 
ferent levels. 

An illustration of pressure groups at w^ork may be found in the 
long controversy over the I'aft-Hartley Act. an act regulating re¬ 
lations between labor and management. During consideration of the 
bill and also since its adoption, organized labor, primarily through 
the now combined American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, has vehemently objected to its provisions. 
It has opjK)sed candidates who supported the act, has secured 
promises of amendment from both parties, and has supplied all who 
would read with material opposing the act. Other pressure groups 
have been active in their support of tlie measure. Chief among these 
is the National A.ssociation of Manufacturers, which has matched its 
labor opponents at least in the field of literature on the subject. 
Little has been accomplished even in the way of compromise amend¬ 
ments, however, some would claim, because of the greater effective¬ 
ness of the pressure interest opposing change. 

Because of the manifold activities of pressure groups in American 
politics and because of their generally recognized influence on the 
legislative product, efforts have been made to regulate their more 
professional spokesmen, the lobbyists. Since 1946 a general regu¬ 
latory law at the national level has required lobbyists to register and 
indicate their financial activity. This law folknved the pattern estab¬ 
lished at American state governmental levels. These regulator) 
efforts have not been completely successful. Major difficulties include 
the definition of lobbyists, the uncertainty in classifying some lobby 
ins: expenses, the inadequate machinery for administration and 
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enforcement, and the lack of enthusiasm among enforcement officers 
for strict compliance. The national law has been upheld when its 
constitutionality was attacked, but the need for changes in the law 
was made evident. Even the most ardent advocates of regulatory 
action would probably not claim that the influences of pressure 
groups can be eliminated by controls. Rather, it would be hoped, 
their activities could be more clearly recognized for what they are, 
an organized method of molding public opinion and shaping the 
legislative product in a modern democracy. 

Nonlegislative Functions of Lawmaking Bodies 

The legislative functions described above involve the formulation 
of policy through the enactment of general law and through financial 
provision for the agencies of government. Either in the accomplish¬ 
ment of these functions or as additional responsibilities, legislative 
assemblies fulfill other nonlegislative functions. 

Securing Information. American legislators devote much of their 
time to securing information. This has been approved by court 
decision as a valid legislative activity. It provides a foundation for an 
informed legislature which can act more intelligently on its legislative 
problems. Criticism in recent years of investigating committees in 
the United States has been directed primarily at the methods em¬ 
ployed and objectives allegedly sought. Less criticism has been raised 
concerning the basic function of the legislature to secure information 
as a part of the legislative process. 

Formal Expression of Opinion. The legislative chamber is a forum 
in which the opinion of most groups can be officially expressed. 
Although minority views cannot be made law, a true democracy still 
encourages the expression of these views. This function, like others 
listed here, will not be found in the formal sessions held by legis¬ 
lative bodies in the totally autocratic state. In the legislature of the 
democratic state the minority views are formally expressed, the in¬ 
formation secured by investigation is released for public consump¬ 
tion, and opportunity for formal expression of group views is given 
through the acceptance of petitions and memorials. 

Checking the Executive Branch. This is a broad responsibility 
accepted or asserted by democratic legislatures. It is found in the 
investigatory function of the legislature when investigation is di¬ 
rected at the executive. Scrutiny of budget proposals and subsequent 
expenditures is another form universally found in the democratic 
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states and even, theoretically, in many autocratic states. Criticism by 
the 'loyal opposition*' in Britain is part of the supervision of execu¬ 
tive activity in parliamentary government. General control over the 
executive is reflected in parliamentary governments by their real 
day-to-day dependence upon a majority in the legislature for con¬ 
tinued existence. The degree of stability which such executive 
branches can expect is dependent upon the laws, customs, and parties 
in a country. A cabinet in France is much less able to withstand 
legislative criticism of its action than in Britain, for in the latter coun¬ 
try this does not usually constitute a real threat to the continued 
existence of the government in power. 

C'.hecking on the executive in parliamentary governments may 
take the form of question periods or interpellations in which cabinet 
ministers are called upon to answer questions posed by legislators 
during a legislative session. In American practice such questioning 
occurs before committees rather than before the assembled legisla¬ 
ture. American legislatures, too, are given the seldom-exercised 
power to impeach and try members of the executive and judicial 
branch. As a method of removing incompetents or those who misuse 
their authority, this has proved cumbersome. 

The council-manager plan of city government is a particularly apt 
illustration of the control of the executive by the legislative branch. 
Under the recommended procedure, the council has the authority to 
remove the manager whenever he fails to do a good job. 

Sharing in Specific Executive Decisions. American practice pro¬ 
vides several illustrations of legislative responsibility for executive 
decisions through formal or informal participation. National and 
state upper houses in the United States are given the duty of confirm¬ 
ing appointments of the chief executives of nation and state. At the 
national level this authority is enhanced by the custom of the presi¬ 
dent seeking the suggestions of the senators of his party before mak¬ 
ing an appointment in a specific area. This nomination then would 
be approved by the entire body except under the most unusual cir¬ 
cumstances. Similarly, the United States Senate has the formal re¬ 
sponsibility of approving treaties made by the president. Some presi¬ 
dents have found it helpful to ask for the participation of selected 
senators in the treaty-making process in order that approval may be 
more certain. President Franklin Roosevelt successfully used this 
method in preparing the way for United States leadership in estab¬ 
lishing the United Nations. In fact President Wilson’s failure to 
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use senators of the opposite party is sometimes said to be partially 
responsible for the refusal of the Senate to approve the treaty estab¬ 
lishing the League of Nations. Such legislative relationships with 
the executive are referred to as a part of the check-and-balance system. 
These provisions are more characteristic of presidential governments 
than those which appear in a cabinet government. 

At times legislative bodies are able to extend their powers so far 
that instead of merely sharing in executive decisions they become the 
^ole agency for making specific administrative decisions. A good illus- 
Iration f)f this practice is found in the weak mayor council plan of 
\mcrican municipal government. Here the council may decide 
where to locate street lights, whether a newly established company 
may cut the curb to make a driveway, and what policemen are to 
serve on the various shifts. State and national legislative bodies also 
may be found grasping the power to make detailed administrative 
decisions as distinguished from general policy. 

Determining Their Own Membership. Under limitations im¬ 
posed by the guiding constitution or charter, the legislative assembly 
has the power to pass on the qualifications of a new member to the 
chamber and on the actions of members previously admitted. In 
rare instances a legislative chamber does expel a member or refuse 
to seat a claimant. In the exerci.se of these powers, the Ignited States 
House of Representatives has barred a polygamist, and the Senate 
has prevented a person from being seated who allegedly spent too 
much money in the primary election. Sometimes the chamber may 
be content with merely condemning a member, as when the Senate 
in 1954 censured Senator Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

Electoral Responsibility. Not only do assemblies usually elect 
their own officers, but they may also elect some executive officials. 
The president and vice-president of the United States may be chosen 
by the House of Representatives and the Senate (as has actually 
occurred) when the electoral college fails to provide the necessary 
majority. The president of France is elected by the joint action of 
the two legislative chambers. The Swiss legislature elects the ju¬ 
diciary, members of the federal council, and the head of the civil 
service. Attorney-generals and secretaries of state are other officials 
chosen by the legislatures in Maine and Tennessee. 

Making or Revising Constitutions, Legislatures have sometimes 
sat as constitutional assemblies. This is more unusual in modern 
times than the rather common practice of authorizing legislative 
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action to initiate the revision of portions of the fundamental law. 
The amendment of the Constitution of the United States is an illus¬ 
tration of the complexities of such participation in one federal sys¬ 
tem. One of the methods of revision requires a two-thirds favorable 
vote in each liouse of C^ongress followed by approval by the legisla¬ 
tures of three-fourths of the states. Britain, without a written con¬ 
stitution, may bring about change in its fundamental law by a mere 
enactment of the legislature. This is usually true also of the manner 
in which the fundamental law of American cities may be altered by 
state legislative actions. 

Serving Individual Constituents. A prominent function of the 
legislators in America, and to some degree in other countries, is to 
provide governmental services for members of his distric t. This is not 
always performed by the legislature as a body, except when in the 
form of a private bill it requires joint action. More frequently, the 
function retjuired is to serve or perhaps to mollify a constituent who 
complains of actions of the government. Fhe multitude of requests 
demands a considerable portion of the American legislator's time or 
that of his staff. It is an outgrowth of the emphasis on local rather 
than more general representation. 

National Legislative Bodies: Conclusions 

Much of the above discussion of the structure, operation, and 
functions of legislative assemblies has been based on these bodies as 
they exist at national levels. Because of the significance of their de¬ 
cisions a spec ial cone hiding wc^rd will focus attentiern on present con 
ditions and trends at this level of gc^vernment. 

The prestige of the Senate of the United States and the British 
House of C^ommons arises from different factors. The existence of 
this feeling among the people of the nation can contribute much to 
the value of its legislative institutions. On the other hand, legislative 
chambers have destroyed popular confidence through inaction, insta¬ 
bility, and actual dishonesty. French and Italian legislative bodies 
in the postwar years have suffered from lack of a strong majority 
leadership. The disrepute of American state legislatures during the 
nineteenth century arose from the low ethical standards of their 
members. 

Critics of the process of government in which the legislature plays 
its role can find much to provoke comment. Often noted is the trend 
toward government by the executive as manifested in Russia, Hitler's 
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Germany, Mussolini’s Italy, and some of the Latin-American states. 
Not to be mentioned in the same sentence, but also notable is the in¬ 
creasing degree to which executive leadership is expected in demo¬ 
cratic states such as the United States. 

In addition to the evidence which indicates that legislative assem¬ 
blies are declining in power when compared with the executive 
branch, the critics point out the detailed faults existing in the struc¬ 
ture and procedures of legislatures. These defects include bicam¬ 
eralism, poor apportionment, fluctuating party strength in legislative 
bodies, the mass of legislation concerning particular loc:alities and 
individuals, inadequacies of the committee system, and the localism 
often reflected in the action of the delegates. An extensive listing of 
the criticisms would be out of proportion to the general picture be¬ 
ing presented here. 

Constructive students of legislative assemblies realize that the 
molding of the bodies to meet the problems generated by modern 
conditions is an essential need in a democracy. T he problems which 
face a national legislative body today are far more complex than 
in preceding centuries. Industrial and general economic de- 
velo{>ment have contributed greatly to the strain placed upon the 
national legislature. The discovery and development of atomic 
energy is but one of the more recent illustrations of many that might 
be cited. 

What is to be the general policy concerning atomic energy? 
Should it be developed by government or private enterprise? Should 
it be primarily under military or civilian control? What agency that 
could supervise the projects would yet remain under adequate legis¬ 
lative control? What new international problems would confront 
the legislature? This is but one illustration of the major problems 
arising in modern society. In so far as they have been met, the legis¬ 
lature has found it necessary to rely on the executive branch, either 
in old or new agencies, to fill in many of the details which the legis¬ 
lature cannot adequately meet. Even the partial policy which the 
legislature may form will probably be based upon advice from 
"experts” in the executive bianch. 

Nevertheless, no one would suggest that a democratic state should 
dispense with a legislature, however minimal its role might be. Sug¬ 
gestions for improvements of structure and mechanics are numerous, 
and many would help make the legislature more effective. Some 
would be of aid in the solution of minor legislative ills, and some 
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would better prepare the legislature to meet the demands of modern 
conditions. They could include better bill-drafting facilities, higher 
standards for procedure of investigating the executive branch or the 
public at large, improved distribution of the work load of the legisla¬ 
ture with respect to individuals and the total active period of the 
legislature, administrative settlement of matters now requiring legis¬ 
lation, more adequate staff facilities, and election laws producing 
more stable majorities. Other problems are not as easy to solve by 
this type of reform. I he quality and ethics of legislators are difficult 
to improve by legal changes. The substitution of national interests 
for local interests of legislators can only be accomplished if the people 
put local interests second. In democratic countries, where revolu¬ 
tionary means of reform are not to be espoused, the realist must work 
for those limited improvements in the legislative bodies which will 
in turn make the climate a more acceptable one for the most signifi¬ 
cant reforms. 

Policy Formation Through Popular Action 

Methods of policy formation do exist which bypass the legislative 
assemblies discussed above, the executive, and the judiciary, as pre¬ 
sented in later cliapters. Popular action distinct from or in addition 
to legislative action may be a means of policy determination of a 
state. 

Initiative and Referendum. These terms imply popular action 
resulting in a vote by the electorate on specific issues before them 
rather than on candidates for office. The initiative action arises from 
a petition which, when signed by a number declared to be adequate 
by previous provisions, is submitted to a vote of the electorate. The 
term referendum has more meaning. In one sense it is a part of the 
initiative process, but is also a method of securing popular approval 
or rejection of action taken by the legislature and a method by which 
the legislature may determine popular sentiment on an issue. These 
measures are applicable in different jurisdictions, to administrative 
action, to statutory enactments, and to constitutions and constitu¬ 
tional amendments. Referendum provisions are found in Switzer¬ 
land, France, and Italy as well as other states. Italy has also provided 
in its latest constitution for the use of the initiative and referendum 
for statutory purposes. All of the forty-eight American states use 
some form of the referendum; a slightly smaller number permit the 
use of the initiative and referendum on the local level; and less than 
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half provide for statutory and constitutional initiative on the state¬ 
wide basis. The movement toward further adoption of these tech¬ 
niques within the United States came to a halt over twenty-five years 
ago, but where provided, there is still occasional use of the devices. 

The national government of the United States has not adopted 
these measures. There is a real difficulty in the practical application 
of them to a nation of over 160 million people, and the federal system 
might add to its complexity. A firm belief in representative democ¬ 
racy would seem to minimize the significance of such techniques 
except for constitutional change. The seeming lack of popular inter¬ 
est in direct votes on issues has been another deterring factor. Despite 
these practical handicaps, there are usually some who would advocate 
a form of nationwide decisions on important issues, such as war. 

Two other terms which refer to popular action, although not as 
closely connected to legislative policy, are plebiscite and recall. The 
former usually refers to an opportunity for popular vote on terri¬ 
torial determination. I he recall is provided for in a number of 
democratic states for the removal of governmental officials on pop¬ 
ular initiative. In the Ihiited States it is used primarily at the local 
level. 

Violence. Recent decades provide evidence that violence in one 
form or another is still a method of formulating policy in a state. 
Neither is it always (onsidered ethically wrong to su})port such ac¬ 
tivity. Recent American entouragement of underground movements 
in communist ccjuntries is supported on the basis of enlightened 
self-interest and the good that it is thought to bring to peoples be¬ 
lieved to be under the domination of a minority or at least thought 
to be dupes of their leaders. Revolutions arising from military 
cliques and popular discontent have been a part of the process of 
policy change in South American countries and other sections of the 
world as well. Even the assassination of selected leaders of a state is 
advocated at times as the least costly method of bringing about a 
change in policy. On the American scene, this has been brought to 
public attention by the efforts of Puerto Rican nationalists to assas¬ 
sinate President Truman and the shooting in Congress resulting in 
the injury of five legislators. Although orderly processes are pre¬ 
ferred by true democrats, the final alternative of force has not been 
abandoned by either democrats or totalitarians; and communists the 
world over favor the overthrow of government by force and violence 
as a quick way of accomplishing their ends. 
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International Lawmaking 

International Law and Its Sources. Is there an international law? 
From where does it come? These are among the questions raised in 
minds impressed by the apparently lawless acts of aggressor nations. 
Yes, a case has been made for the existence of international law. In 
order to establish the existence of such a law, its origin is examined. 
Fhe traditional view would suggest that international law is de¬ 
rived from four sources: 

1. The practices or customs of states in their relations with one 
another have led to an accepted pattern, deviation from which would 
be considered improper if not illegal. 

2. 1 he agreements made by nations, principally in treaties, 
establish law at least for the signatories. The tremendous increase 
during the twentieth century of multilateral treaties have made this 
source of law more effective. 

3. 'Lhe contribution of municipal law (law of an individual state) 
to international practices is recognized. This means that the law 
and practice of a particular state, when commonly accepted by other 
states, becomes a part of the law of nations. 

4. Precedents established by actions of international courts, other 
international bodies, and the writings of experts in the field have 
added considerably to international law. 

The lack of any single, all-powerful, law-enforcing agency has 
not prevented considerable recognition and acceptance of the legal 
pattern derived from these sources. War itself, disruptive though it 
is to the legal order, has been waged (there is evidence to show) in 
accordance with internationally accepted rules of procedure. Excep¬ 
tions, it is contended, only prove the existence of the rule of law. 

International Bodies. There are various international agencies 
which contribute to lawmaking in different ways. The League of 
Nations and its successor, the United Nations, are sometimes thought 
of as instruments of international policy formation which exhibit 
some of the attributes of legislative bodies. The chief legislative func¬ 
tion accomplished by the Security Council and the General Assembly, 
the two major representative organs of the United Nations, is that of 
giving expression to the views of the governments represented. A 
world forum is sometimes criticized as a debating society, but the 
same criticism has been leveled against acknowledged national legis¬ 
lative assemblies. This airing of views and grievances may be con- 
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sidered a definite contribution. Certainly the United Nations' action 
in Korea can be regarded as policy formation if not as lawmaking, in 
the sense of establishing precedent for future treatment of similar 
situations. The fact that the United States was the prime mover in 
this development does not erase its international implications. 

At a different level is the assistance in the creation and admission 
of states by the United Nations. This is accomplished by accepting 
new states as members of the world community. The administrative 
decisions of the l^niversal Postal Union are analogous to certain types 
of legislation produced by national assemblies. The proposals of the 
International Labor Organization for domestic legislation may have 
at least some influence on national lawmaking efforts. Thus while 
international bodies do not possess legislative functions in the exact 
sense found in state or local assemblies, they do reflect some charac¬ 
teristics of these bodies. 

World Government. Until the establishment of a world govern¬ 
ment with at least limited powers of lawmaking and law enforcement, 
international legislative policy formation will not be clearly recog¬ 
nizable and universally acknowledged. The rule of Rome at the 
height of its power approached a world wide government status. 
Many since have proposed means to regain this unity, but the pro¬ 
posals have been the concern chiefly of men of ideas rather than men 
of action. If any of the latter accepted such ideas, their hopes were 
dashed in military defeat or political disaster. Current proposals for 
superstates and even world wide states are but the more recent mani¬ 
festations of this vision of unity which would give a larger number 
of people a single major source of legislative policy formation. 

Summary 

The legislative function in the formation of policy is of special 
significance in democratic states at whatever level of government it 
is performed. In order that the function may be best performed, 
serious questions pertaining to structure must be answered in each 
jurisdiction. These include the division or unity of the legislative 
body, its size, the length and frequency of its sessions, membership, 
and internal structural arrangements to accomplish its purpose. The 
present and the past display a wide range of action taken on these 
matters in the creation and development of legislative bodies. 

While structural arrangements and formal rules determine the 
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framework in which lawmaking is to occur, informal practices are 
usually of equal if not greater significance. Public opinion, pressure 
groups, and political parties have conspicuous roles in determining 
the legislative product. This is apparent from the time legislative 
ideas are born until their adoption and enforcement. Although 
primarily concerned with lawmaking activities, the members of 
legislative bodies are often required by law or practice to perform 
other functions. Among these are investigatory responsibilities, con¬ 
firmation of appointments, and serving as the governmental contact 
for their constituents. 

Legislative power has declined in the last century. This may be 
attributed largely to popular faith in the desirability and necessity ol 
executive leadership in the complicated modern state. The initiative 
and the referendum and even violence are other methods which have 
indicated popular unwillingness to be dominated completely by a 
legislative body or a particular government. 

On a wider horizon, some see the beginning of a world-wide legis¬ 
lative function whicli would be even more acceptable than tradi¬ 
tional international law. The existence of the Lnited Nations is 
sometimes considered a first step in the direction of more unified 
international lawmaking. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Is the unicameral type of legislative body more desirable in municipal 
government than on the state and national level? 

2. What motivates men to offer themselves as candidates for positions in 
legislatures? 

3. Explain the function of committees in legislative bodies. 

4. Is filibustering ever justified? 

5. Who, outside of the legislature, originates bills? Is this practice of 
noniegislative origination desirable? 

6. What is the role of the minority in a democratic legislature? 

7. To what extent do political party ideology and platforms determine 
the vote of party members in the legislature? 

8. What are the formal and informal relationships of interest groups to 
political parties? 

9. Should lobbyists be regulated, eliminated, or permitted complete 
freedom of action? 

10. How significant are the nonlegislative functions of legislative bodies 
and their members? 
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Chapter 10 


Folicy Formation: The Executive Function 


The term executive refers to an official of the government who 
executes, administers, or puts into effect the laws. This term is used 
in botli a broad and a narnnv sense, fn the narrow sense it refers to 
the President of the Ihiited States, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, or the governor of a state wiifiin the United States. In the 
broad sense all persons in the civil servite are executives. In this 
chapter the term will be restricted to the former sense, referring only 
to the function of the top policy makers. The broader function will 
be treated under the heading “administration” in a later chapter. 

In modern times, and especially in this century, the role of the 
executive has become increasingly important. This has come about 
as the result of a tremendous increase in the activities of government 
and the great complexity of the numerous political, social, and 
economic problems with which the executive must cope. In the first 
part of the nineteenth century, when government was relatively 
simple, the legislature laid down a fairly definite “policy path” for 
the executive to follow. Today, however, the detailed technical 
nature of modern legislative rule making has made the legislators 
delegate to the executive much of the “rule making function”—the 
task of spelling out administrative and legal requirements. 

The customary functions of the modern executive are deter¬ 
mined largely by the basic constitutional framework and customary 
practice of the government concerned. In the United States these 
functions permit the executive to establish some policy in respect to 
business, agriculture, and labor. In the Soviet Union the executive 
determines all policy in respect to these and all other organized and 
individual activities. In both instances and in all modern govern¬ 
ment the burden on the executive is extremely heavy. 

Specifically, what must the executive do to make [)olicy? What 
characteristics should he possess if this policy is to be successful? The 
executive must weigh the merits of many courses and decide on the 
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best. His choice may be based on a personal whim, on group pres¬ 
sure, or on an objective appraisal of all the available facts in a situa¬ 
tion. How an executive arrives at a decision depends on the indi¬ 
vidual executive and the security of his position. 

To be successful for any length of time the modern executive 
must be an extraordinary individual. He must have possessed some 
strong qualities of leadership or he would not have succeeded in win¬ 
ning the competitive struggle for power. Alter he and his colleagues 
are in control, they must consolidate their power position and form 
policies which will insure their continuance in office. One essential 
characteristic of a strong executive is his ability to choose highly 
competent colleagues to whom he can delegate major responsibilities. 
His team must be constantly alert to detect changes in public opinion 
and group pressures so that new situations can be met effectively. 

The Cabinet Type of Executive 

The cabinet type of executive is a part of the parliamentary form 
of government. The basic patterns for this form are the result of the 
development of systems in Great Britain and France. The British 
have had the longest experience with cabinet government. From the 
earliest period of their history the kings of England have had advisers 
—men chosen by themselves. This body of advisers grew to be the 
Privy Council, which gradually developed into an executive body 
representing the king. In this role it was in complete charge of 
administration. As the Privy Council over the years became too 
large for executive tasks, an inner council developed which was 
called the cabinet. 

During the evolution of the cabinet, the kings’ advisers were an¬ 
tagonistic to the parliament or legislative body; but as the power of 
parliament increased and that of the king declined, the inner circle 
of the king’s advisers, i.e., his cabinet, came to be controlled and 
created by parliament. These developments were very gradual and 
took several centuries to complete. 

The term cabinet is derived from the practice of Charles II, who 
summoned his inner secret council of advisers to meet in a small 
room or cabinet. The first modern cabinet was that of William III. 
By the end of the eighteenth century the major principles of cabinet 
government being followed today were firmly established. 

In 1918 the report of the Committee on the Machinery of Gov¬ 
ernment in Great Britain described the functions of the cabinet as 
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follows: “ (1) the final determination of the policy to be submitted to 
Parliament; (2) the supreme control of the national executive in 
accordance with the policy prescribed by Parliament; and (3) the 
continuous co-ordination and delimitation of the activities of the 
several departments of state.’* * 

Selection of the Cabinet* In Great Britain the Cabinet is selected 
in the following manner. The king nominates the leader of the 
majority party in the House of Commons as Prime Minister. Then 
the newly designated Prime Minister selects the persons to be 
nominated for the other Cabinet posts. These Cabinet members may 
be either from the House of Commons or the House of Lords. The 
great preponderance are from the Commons and the most important 
ministries almost always are occupied by members from the Com¬ 
mons. They are the principal leaders in the majority party unless a 
coalition or multiparty government is being formed. In Great Britain 
the number is approximately twenty. Although there are more 
than twenty departments headed by ministers, those holding the 
lesser posts are not members of the Cabinet. During World War II 
Prime Minister Churchill formed a coalition War Cabinet contain¬ 
ing, in addition to majority party mem]>ers, several leading members 
of the opposition Labour Party. This Cabinet functioned until the 
end of the emergency, when the normal conditions of party struggle 
and rule were again restored. 

In Britain this entire procedure is based on custom. The French 
system in selecting a cabinet is similar to that of the British except 
that the President initiates the selection instead of the King and the 
procedure is provided in the constitution rather than by custom. It 
should be added that the multiparty system in France complicates 
matters, for no party ever has a majority. Ministers, the Cabinet, and 
“the government” are therefore in France largely a matter of com¬ 
promise from the very outset. 

Operation of the Cabinet. In Great Britain, France, and other 
democratic nations with the parliamentary system, the cabinet re¬ 
mains in power only as long as it can command the support of a 
majority in the controlling legislative body. The general policy of 
the cabinet is closely tied to the program of the major political party. 
For example, in 1945 when the British Labour Party won control of 
Parliament, its program of nationalization of basic industries was 
immediately started. Party responsibility is a fundamental part of 
N. Cilchrisi, Principles of Political Science , p. 497. 
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the cabinet system. Consequently, the policy evolved comes about 
under the direction of the party chief, who is also prime minister or 
premier. The process of developing policy may be long and cover 
a period of months or years. A new policy may be debated in annual 
party meetings and may result in a bitter struggle between groups 
within the party. Thus in England Mr. Attlee, representing the more 
conservative members of the Labour Party, had a long and bitter but 
successful fight with the more radical Aneurin Bevan for control of 
the party. In the end the party chief must have the support of the 
party leaders before the policy can be adopted. Of course some 
policy decisions are made quickly to meet emergencies. Major policy 
determinations are decided by the entire cabinet in secret session. In 
time of grave crises such as war, sweeping powers may be delegated 
to the cabinet by the legislative body. 

Cabinet Members as Department Heads. The various ministers 
or cabinet members are usually both active members of Parliament 
and heads of the major executive departments. As has been pointed 
out in a previous paragraph, the number of departments in the 
British government is approximately twenty. The Prime Minister 
can normally select whatever officers he desires, but by law he is al¬ 
ways the First Lord of the Treasury. This is a sinecure post. 

In pre-Fascist Italy, in Canada, and in some other states with 
parliamentary government, ministers have frequently been appointed 
to cabinet posts “without portfolio,'" that is, without departmental re¬ 
sponsibilities. Even in England some ministers are substantially with¬ 
out portfolio, such as the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
whose duties as Chancellor rarely take more than an hour a week. 
Ministers without portfolio are useful because a cabinet always can 
make use of a man without specific departmental duties who will 
thus have the leisure and energy to devote himself to the considera¬ 
tion of high-level policy. Most cabinet members, however, are in 
charge of significant departments. For example, in recent years Sir 
Anthony Eden in Great Britain and Georges Bidault in France 
served in several cabinets as secretaries or heads of the departments 
of foreign affairs. As department heads, cabinet members generally 
formulate policy in their respective spheres and execute these poli¬ 
cies with considerable independence. In most matters they rely 
heavily on the permanent undersecretaries, who have experience, to 
advise them. Major policies which affect other departments arc dis- 
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(ussed in general cabinet meetings, since there must be a high 
degree of unity at all times. 

Relationship of the Cabinet and the Legislature. In Great Britain 
and other parliamentary states the executive and the legislative 
branch are so closely intertwined that all legislative measures are 
formulated under the direction of the cabinet. As its members are 
leaders in parliament, they lead the fight for passage of these meas¬ 
ures. If, on a test vote relating to a major issue, their proposals 
fail to receive the approval of a majority of the members, the gov¬ 
ernment falls. The government also falls if the cabinet fails to 
execute or carry out laws to the satisfaction of the majority of the 
parliament. The relative stability of British governments can be 
measured by the fact that there were only five elections from 1931 
to 1956 and only six governments. 

Relationship with the Electorate. In Great Britain under this 
system, if a Cabinet fails to obtain the necessary majority on a major 
test issue, new elections are usually called and then a new govern¬ 
ment is formed. In any event, elections must be held at least every 
five years, but in times of war this last provision is sometimes sus¬ 
pended. 

The British cabinet system has generally functioned successfully 
and has created an extremely stable government which has been a 
model for new governments in the British Commonwealth. 

The Contrasting French System. The French cabinet differs 
from the British principally in the following respects: 

1. France does not have any party commanding a majority, and 
thus any cabinet or government formed is possible only because 
several parties have temporarily agreed to support it in the French 
parliament. A coalition government of this type is a characteristic of 
French politics. It is often impossible to work out compromise agree¬ 
ments between many groups with divergent opinions. In many in¬ 
stances these compromises create a weak coalition government which 
cannot inaugurate strong policies in spite of the need for drastic 
remedies to meet crucial economic and political problems. The 
result is a high degree of instability. In this situation the executive 
is too dependent on the will of a splintered legislature to form 
stable policy. 

2. French parliamentary practice provides for the interpellation, 
a procedure much like the traditional question hour in the British 
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House of Commons, where sometimes a significant question has 
broiiglit down the government. There are, however, some differ¬ 
ences. The main one is that the interpellation, at least in the parlia¬ 
ments of the Third Republic (1875-1940) always produced a general 
debate culminating in a vote, which determined the fate of the gov¬ 
ernment. The interpellation was often used, and it is easy to see that 
a constant series of test votes and votes of confidence can be a serious 
obstacle to the stability of the government. There have been oc¬ 
casions in French history when a government faced several such votes 
in a single day. 

It might be thought that with the extreme instability of cabinets 
and their membership, governments in France and similar multiparty 
states would literally be paralyzed. It is true that it is severely handi¬ 
capped and sometimes is indeed paralyzed. Fortunately, however, 
permanent undersecretaries provide by their tenure and energy the 
necessary stability for a working government. Likewise, Briand, 
an outstanding French statesman between World War I and World 
War II, was Minister of Foreign Affairs for eight years without a 
break. In contrast, the average length of life of a French cabinet dur¬ 
ing the Third Republic was six months. Some governments have 
lasted only one day. The Fourth Republic during the period from 
January 1947 to January 1950 underwent six changes in government. 

The cabinet system is the customary executive form in western 
European states such as Belgium, Sweden, and Italy, in the Common¬ 
wealth nations of Canada, India, and Australia, for example, and in 
modified form in other states, such as Japan and Indonesia. Its 
principal virtues are responsibility, true representation of all major 
political elements, and flexibility. The previous comparison between 
Great Britain and France clearly indicates, however, that the system 
may be extremely unstable if there arc numerous political parties. 

The Presidential Type 

This type of executive has developed in the United States and 
has been copied by many South American states. The role of the 
presidential executive is determined by constitutional provisions and 
the actual exercise of power. Many customary practices of so-called 
"strong’' presidents have added to the stature of the office and have 
developed a type of executive who can deal effectively with problems 
requiring vigorous leadership. Most of the strong presidents have 
been in office during periods of emergencies or war. Lincoln, Wilson, 
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and the second Roosevelt are examples of executives who utilized all 
the powers implied in the Constitution to meet emergency situations. 

In the Civil War period when the future of the American Union 
was at stake. President Lincoln exercised powers which had previ¬ 
ously been unrecognized in order to win the struggle. In the depres¬ 
sion of the thirties Franklin D. Roosevelt launched a widespread 
economic program which gave new power to administrative agencies 
under the executive. In both of these incidents the Supreme Court 
held that in certain instances the executive had overstepped the 
bounds established by the Constitution. However, the office of the 
president was greatly strengthened in both periods, since many ac¬ 
tions of the executive were in accordance with the Constitution. 

An outstanding characteristic of the presidency is its relative inde¬ 
pendence of the legislative branch. While some of the powers of the 
two overlap and the ‘‘checks and balances*' typified by the veto of the 
president and the “advice and consent" of the senate indicate inter¬ 
dependence, the executive is able to formulate many policies inde¬ 
pendently. This independence is expressly provided for in the Con¬ 
stitution and has developed through custom and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. As the president is elected for a term of four years 
and may be reelected, he has a tenure which is not dependent on 
Congress. This is in contrast with Great Britain, where the prime 
minister and his cabinet are dependent upon a favorable majority in 
the House of Commons. 

The theory that the executive is separate from the other branches 
of government is excellent as a means of outlining the formal status 
of the president. Nevertheless, in actual practice the president is 
dependent on Congress for support and cooperation if his policies 
are to be adopted and put into effect. Despite the separation of 
powers. Congress approves all {X)licy proposals which need to be 
enacted by statute; it appropriates the funds necessary for govern¬ 
ment agencies, and the Senate confirms major appointments. Con¬ 
sequently, the president must get along with the legislative body if 
he is to be successful. This is frequently a difficult task; both the 
executive and the legislative branches are traditionally jealous of 
their power and responsibilities. 

As modern government has embraced additional areas of activity, 
such as employment, social security, atomic energy, international 
organization, and foreign aid, the responsibility and powers of the 
executive have correspondingly increased. The new horizons of 
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authority are frequently limited only by the ability, initiative, leader¬ 
ship, and vision of the individual in office. Consequently, today, the 
presidency ranks as one of the most powerful executive offices ever 
developed. 

The Nature of Powers Granted by the Constitution. The United 
States Constitution confers on the president certain specific powers 
and duties, few of which are absolute. In exercising most of these 
powers, the president must depend on the cooperation of the legisla¬ 
tive bodies, an exception being the pardoning power. One of these 
powers is to act on bills passed by Congress by signing, failing to sign, 
or vetoing them. Congress may pass a bill over his veto by a two- 
thirds vote. Another power is to inform Congress, at the begin¬ 
ning of each session, of the state of the Union, a report which 
provides a survey of domestic and foreign conditions. He also makes 
specific legislative proposals to Congress. These proposals repre¬ 
sent his recommendations for governmental policy. He also nomi¬ 
nates persons for numerous important appointive offices and sends 
these nominations to the Senate for approval. Under the Constitu¬ 
tion the president also has the general duty of seeing that the law^s 
of the land are faithfully executed. The stipulation that he is the 
commander-in-cliief of the armed forces adds greatly to his authority. 

The President as Leader of His Party. As the American system 
of political parties developed, the president by custom became the 
leader of his party. This function became extremely important in his 
task of framing and presenting a legislative program acceptable to 
Congress. As party leader he is in a position to command the sup¬ 
port of key legislative leaders. This gives him a positive role in 
policy formulation. With this link betw^een the legislative and execu¬ 
tive, if the party of the president is not split, the unity necessary for 
successful policy making and execution can be achieved. In situa¬ 
tions where harmony does not exist, a president may, in order to 
obtain certain legislation on which to base policy, appeal directly to 
the voters. If his appeal is successful the people may exert pressure 
on Congress to enact the executive’s program. 

As the power of the office of the president has increased, his role 
as the representative of all the people has become increasingly signif¬ 
icant. Franklin D. Roosevelt during his many years in office took 
many issues to the people via the airwaves in what were called “fire¬ 
side chats.” The press conference is another method by which Presi- 
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dents Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower sometimes succeeded in 
molding public opinion in support of their policies. In certain situa¬ 
tions where the issues are national, the president can have a stronger 
appeal to the public as their national representative than can their 
own senators or representatives. 

The Execution of Laws. The position of chief executive has 
become an administrative post to which Congress has granted con¬ 
siderable discretion in the execution and direction of policy and the 
control of administrative officers. 

Responsibility is centered in the president. The cabinet officers 
who head the various departments are his personal selections and he 
can dismiss them at will. In practice, while holding them responsible, 
he may delegate considerable discretionary authority to them in 
executing policy in their departments. The burden of the presi¬ 
dency is so great that complete delegation of authority to cabinet 
officers is frequently necessary. 

As Congress usually lays down policy broadly, it is necessary 
for the executive to spell out the actual rules to be followed. This 
is called administrative rule making and is the device for making 
specific policy. These administrative “laws’' are frequently the only 
guides to the intentions of Congress and the president that the 
civil servant who administers the law uses. 

In recent years two powerful examples of the use of the executive 
authority in policy formation are found in the formulation and exe¬ 
cution of the modern budget in the highly significant areas of military 
expenditures and foreign aid. The execution of the responsibility in 
respect to these two areas in budget making affects all aspects of both 
domestic and foreign policy. 

Actually the function of planning and budget making has be¬ 
come so important that the Bureau of the Budget, which is in the 
Executive Office of the President, has been called “the embodiment 
of the presidency." Decisions made in the budget area are a primary 
basis for many decisions made in all other areas: a new program 
cannot be initiated unless funds are provided and funds are not 
available unless they are in the budget. 

The burden of executive policy making has become so great that 
it was necessary to establish a new coordinated staff agency, the 
Executive Office of the President, in 1939 to assist him in properly 
executing the functions of the presidency. The Executive Office 
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includes the White House Office, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, the National Security Council, and 
several other agencies. 

The formation and execution of policy in the presidential type 
is in some respects more complex than the procedure in the parlia¬ 
mentary executive. This condition is created by the lack of respon¬ 
sibility to a legislative body and the conflict that sometimes develops 
between the legislative and executive branches. This conflict may 
cause indecision, delay, and lack of positive policy on the part of the 
executive. This lack of unity between the two branches may have 
serious domestic and international effects. On the other hand, if the 
president's party is unified and constitutes a majority in Congress, 
he may establish policy and execute it effectively and promptly. 

The Politburo Type 

The Politburo type of executive has developed in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion and has been adopted by Yugoslavia and the communist satellite 
states of eastern Europe, such as Poland and Czechoslovakia, as well 
as Communist China. It is rather complex in organization, since it is 
a combination of formal governmental units and formal party struc¬ 
tural units. While all communist governments have patterned their 
executive organization on the Soviet example, specific states, such as 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, represent varying stages of development. 

The Politburo, The Politburo (Political Bureau), or Presidium 
as it is now called in Russia, is the top unit of the Communist Party, 
and its members are the real policy makers in Soviet Russia. The 
membership of the Politburo is composed of approximately ten 
regular members with four or five alternates and is elected by the 
Central Committee of the Party.^ The Soviet constitution provides 
for a formal executive body comparable to the cabinet under the 
parliamentary system, which is the Council of Ministers. These 
ministers are the official heads of the major executive departments 
such as the armed forces, industry, and foreign relations. 

Relationship Between the Politburo and the Council of Ministers. 
The dominant role of the Communist Party in the government has 
resulted in the development of absolute jx)wer for the Politburo. 
The supremacy of party over government is guaranteed by the fact 
that the key personnel in the Council of Ministers are also members 

•Actually, the Presidium selects new members and removes those who arc "out of 
line.” Zhukov’s case in 1957 is an outsunding example of its authority. 
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of the Politburo. The Council of Ministers is the executive agency 
of the Supreme Soviet, the highest legislative body in the Soviet 
Union. The chairman of the Council of Ministers, or premier, is 
also usually chairman of the Politburo. As has been pointed out in 
previous chapters, these formal posts may not be the significant ones. 
For example, Joseph Stalin for many years of the period when he 
was in power was merely secretary of the Communist Party. In 
addition to holding the principal positions in the party, members 
of the Politburo hold many of the chief positions in the govern¬ 
mental structure as related to the chief legislative body, in industry, 
agriculture, trade unions, and the armed forces. Consequently, the 
Politburo has threads of control throughout this vast interlocking 
directorate which guide every aspect of Soviet life. It is concerned 
with initiating policy, selecting key personnel, formulating legislative- 
executive decrees, and supervising the execution of policy. The 
dominating force in this system is the will of the Communist Party 
as expressed by its leader or leaders. As there are no opposition 
parties this force is extraordinarily significant. Unlike executive 
bodies in parliamentary governments, tlic Council of Ministers is 
actually not responsible to any representative legislative body. Policy 
is formulated at the top and handed down to the lowest echelon. As 
the Politburo represents the center and actual kxation of power, 
the only check seems to be the evidences of failure of a major 
policy. The decision to change a policy is made by those who com¬ 
mand the most power at the time. 

The conditions resulting from complete government ownership 
and direction of all asp)ects of society make the task of policy making 
by the Council of Ministers and the Politburo a heavier burden on 
these executive units than can be found in any other governmental 
system. The responsibility of unlimited power is in itself a tremen¬ 
dous burden. When this jxjwer is concentrated in the hands of a 
few men and is exercised over all aspects of life, it becomes difficult 
to realize its significance. One is accustomed to thinking of monopo¬ 
lies in the form of business enterprises, such as public utilities and 
other privately owned units. The powerful agricultural, labor, and 
business blocks are well organized and exercise tremendous power in 
many aspects of American public and private life. Many churches 
exercise great influence on men's actions. Certain states and cities 
are dominated by political bosses. The power of the press, radio, 
and television is admittedly considerable in shaping public opinion. 
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The power of the federal, state, and local governments is acknowl¬ 
edged. The combined j>ower of all these groups concentrated in 
the hands of a few men is a reality in the Soviet Union. The basic 
consideration in policy making is '‘the party line,** which is used to 
measure all policy and its execution. The party line is formulated by 
the Politburo and is passed down through the vast bureaucracy. 
Policy may be stated in the form of a legislative act of the Supreme 
Soviet, as an executive decree of the Council of Ministers, an official 
party announcement, a speech of a Politburo member, or an inspired 
article in Pravda, the principal official newspaper, or some other 
publication. The tight party discipline based on the principle of 
centralism (leadership) insures loyalty to policy directives. Stalin 
emphasized that this principle of leadership involved combining 
the vicAvs of the principal party leaders with the experience of those 
administering policy in the field. 

One significant difference between policy making in the Soviet 
Union and other states with the Politburo type executive and the 
Western democratic types is that Communist policy makers are not 
handicapped by constitutional restrictions and have at their com¬ 
mand unlimited force to insure that their decisions are carried out. 
This force can be utilized through the party, the secret police, 
propaganda agencies, or the regular police and court systems. 

The Fascist Executive 

The pattern of the executive in Fascist Italy developed following 
the overthrow of the parliamentary government in 1922. Although 
the forms of parliamentary government were maintained in this 
period, Benito Mussolini, il Duce, possessed arbitrary executive 
power based on a repudiation of parliamentary principles. 

The head of the government, Mussolini, was premier or president 
of the Fascist Grand Council, a body composed of the leaders of the 
Fascist Party, heads of the important departments of government, 
the presidents of the legislative bodies, and other key leaders of state 
organized groups. All appointments to the Council generally were 
made in secret and apparently on the recommendation of the 
premier. Its role was that of a general political staff which deliber¬ 
ated on problems of policy. It also could choose the successor to 
the leader after his name was proposed by Mussolini. 

Power of the Executive. As the Fascist regime was dictatorial 
and totalitarian, all substantive legislative power was in the hands 
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of the executive. The power of the executive to issue decrees 
centralized all policy formation in the hands of the premier. The 
decrees issued had the force of law with or without the approval 
of the parliament. As the parliament was gradually replaced by the 
corporate organization of society, the total control of the executive 
over all stages of policy making became complete. This corporate 
organization was made up of units covering activities of the people, 
such as agriculture, commerce, industry, and state services. In order 
to achieve support for this control, Mussolini used propaganda 
through a controlled press, cultivated hero worship, and gave care¬ 
fully staged displays of power. 


The Nazi Executive 

The trend toward an executive with absolute power as typified in 
Fascist Italy began developing in Germany in 193‘^ when Adolf 
Hitler became Chancellor. In a short period the constitutional basis 
for a representative form of government was bypassed. 

Concentration of Power. In the Third Reich, the new^ Nazi state, 
the executive power belonged to the Chancellor of the Reich, the 
former office of president being eliminated. As he was head of the 
Nazi Party, the only legal party, and his ministers were also chiefly 
high party officials, the Nazi leader possessed absolute power. The 
Reichstag, the legislative body, was a rubber stamp of the Nazi Party. 
It did not possess the power of removing cabinet members or in any 
way restricting their authority. An enabling act was passed which 
permitted Hitler and his cabinet to make laws by executive decree. 
In order to extend the authority of the leader beyond the political 
realm, all elements of society, such as agriculture, industry, labor, 
and the professions were tightly organized under state leadership. 
In order to consolidate control prominent Nazis were placed in the 
chief positions in this hierarchical pattern of organization. The 
power of this concentration of authority was further increased by 
the mysticism surrounding the Leader, who was supposedly the em¬ 
bodiment of the German national spirit. The power in the hands 
of the Leader was so great that he was regarded as the source of law. 
His role in policy making was supreme and probably limited only by 
the manner in which he chose to delegate authority to his subordi¬ 
nates. 

Execution of Policy. The elite of the Nazi Party, who occupied 
all key positions in the government, were under strict discipline and 
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were responsible for supervising the execution of policy handed down 
from the top echelons. Party officials were given special ‘‘watchdog" 
coordinating functions at all levels of government to see that the 
policy of the Leader was properly applied. Failure to carry out this 
policy brought prompt punitive action. The appointment and 
promotion of all officials had to be approved by the Leader or his 
immediate subordinates. All party and governmental agencies of the 
executive were mobilized under Josef Goebbels to secure complete 
subservience by the German people. The Propaganda Ministry was 
especially effective in directing the press and all other instruments 
of communication so that Nazi policies and programs would receive 
maximum support. 

Summary* The Nazi executive represented absolute dictatorship 
in an autocratic state. During World War II, under the impact 
of pressures and events the process of policy making became in¬ 
effectual. The party elite was divided over the question of a successor 
to the Leader and policy unity was replaced by individual pursuit 
of power goals. This breakdown, probably inevitable in a Leader- 
dominated executive, seriously weakened the myth of Nazi executive 
efficiency in contemporary history. Nevertheless this type of ex¬ 
ecutive, like the Politburo type, represents an attempt to consolidate 
power and execute policies by placing hierarchical layers of organ¬ 
ization on all the activities of society. 

The fascist example typified by the Italian model was a somewhat 
weaker, less tightly disciplined executive than that of Nazi Germany. 
The character of the Italian nation, which was not accustomed to 
strong government, prevented the development of absolutist total¬ 
itarian government in its most extreme form. Nevertheless the 
impact of a strong central executive was temjx>rarily reflected in 
numerous changes in Italian customs and ambitions. 

The United Nations Executive 

The Charter of the United Nations appears to assign a greater 
degree of executive discretion to the Secretary-General than had 
previously existed in the League of Nations. He is chosen for a five- 
year term by the Security Council and General Assembly. His 
principal responsibility is to act as Chief Executive of the United 
Nations. 

In this capacity the Secretary-General acts in the most important 
area of international policy. He furnishes leadership on political 
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issues. His action in this regard may mean the difference between 
peaceful negotiation and an outbreak of violence. His success de¬ 
pends on timing, boldness, perseverance, initiative, and ability to 
suggest satisfactory compromises. He is also the liaison agent within 
the ITnited Nations between the commissions and specialized agen¬ 
cies, such as the International Labor Organization, World Health 
Organization, United Nations Educational, Scientific, Cultural Or¬ 
ganization, and the General Assembly, the Security Council, and 
Economic and Social Council, and likewise with the member states 
and tlie world public. His activities in the form of personal contacts 
with influential statesmen give his position considerable prestige in 
significant policy making. 

For example, the first Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, helped to 
settle the dangerous crisis in Berlin caused by Russia's blockading 
the western sector of the city in 1948. In a similar manner Dag 
Hammarskjold, his successor, flew to Peking in 1955 to obtain the 
release of American fliers held by the Communist Chinese govern¬ 
ment and to Cairo in 1956 and 1957 to attempt settlement of the 
Suez crisis. 

In addition, the .Secretary-General achieves leadership and a 
strong role in policy formation by a number of other methods. For 
example, his annual report to the General Assembly may be a 
constructive message in informing and influencing United Nations 
representatives and their governments. Another factor is his presence 
and expression of views at the Assembly and Security Council meet¬ 
ings. In times of major crises he may assume the role of mediator, 
as Trygve Lie did in the Berlin crisis between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. He also has the power to appoint the executive 
and administrative staff of the United Nations Secretariat. This staff 
can be a powerful body in policy making at all levels when directed 
by a strong Secretary-General. In preparation for meetings of the 
Council and Assembly, he has the power to establish priority and to 
place items on the agenda. Such authority is obviously of majoi 
importance. 

While it is too early to arrive at a firm conclusion on the signifi¬ 
cance of the international executive in policy making, the forceful 
personalities of Trygve Lie and Dag Hammeraskjold have started a 
strong trend in the direction of a positive role for this position. 

Functions of the Secretary-General in International Organi- 
auitions* The office of the Secretary-General or executive director in 
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international organizations is a relatively new development in gov¬ 
ernment. As the international approach to world problems grows 
more and more important, the functioning of this office will be of 
considerable significance. To this date the scope and complexity 
of the executive function in international agencies has prevented the 
development of a stable pattern. Historically, the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations and the Director of the International l^bor 
Office marked the pathway in establishing some precedents for future 
executives. In the League, the Secretary-General was a weak sub¬ 
ordinate of the two bodies representing the member states, the 
Assembly, and Council. His role in policy making was practically 
nonexistent. On the other hand, in the formative years of the Inter¬ 
national Labor Office, its director, Albert Thomas, was a strong 
executive who established a precedent for positive policy making. 
To some extent these contrasting examples were the result of the 
personalities of the individuals in the executive positions. 

It is important to point out at the outset that the role of inter¬ 
national organs in a world society of sovereign states makes the 
task of the executive difficult. These organizations lack positive 
grants of substantial power. Consequently the executive is limited in 
his actions and is frequently in a position of extreme delicacy. He 
must serve the interests of a world organization without offending its 
individual members. Conflicts between the interests of a member 
state and the program and principles of the international organ 
frequently occur. Policy decisions displeasing many influential states 
and groups must be made. 

The Governor as Executive 

The position of governor of the states within the American 
federal system is an example of the general trend toward the increase 
of executive policy-making power. Many factors, such as the need 
for technical and expert advice on complex social and economic 
problems, in the office of the presidency also come into play in the 
governorship. Sweeping statements describing the role of the gov¬ 
ernor cannot be justified, since some state constitutions give con¬ 
siderably more power to the executive than do others. In states with 
many elective department heads, the governor obviously has less 
power in policy making than in states where he is the sole elective 
official. As most states have six or more elective officials, the gov¬ 
ernor must share policy-making power to some degree with those 
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who directly represent the voters. For example, the state auditor, 
the secretary of state, and the attorney general are elected in many 
states. 

How does the governor make policy? In the first place, as head 
of the administration he performs the usual functions of a chief 
executive. He can appoint many persons who will assist in carrying 
out these policies. He also has the power to remove appointees. 
These two powers can be used to control the executive branch and 
to influence the legislative branch to accept his policies. The gov¬ 
ernor initiates most of the legislation presented to the legislature. 
He frequently consults with representatives of influential groups, 
with his own appointees, and with prominent party leaders in 
formulating a program. Governors who provide constructive leader¬ 
ship in making new policy use techniques not specifically granted in 
the constitution to get their programs approved. These methods 
require close contact with legislative leaders. Satisfactory results are 
usually obtained by bargaining and compromise, by threatened use 
of the veto power, by threat of a special session, and by direct appeal 
to the people. If the governor succeeds in getting his policies adopted 
by these methods, he does so because of his ability to obtain co¬ 
operation. It is interesting that many states have established a 
legislative council which could provide a vehicle for continuous 
cooperation between the governor and all groups concerned in 
forming legislative policy. 

The Municipal Executive 

The major example of executive policy making at the local level 
is in the municipal area. Executives in this field can be broadly 
classified in two types: the mayor and the city manager. For proper 
examination, the cities in which the mayor is tlie chief executive 
must also be placed in two groups for the purpose of differentiating 
their functions: “strong-mayor’’ cities, where the mayor is the domi¬ 
nant policy maker, and “weak-mayor” cities, where the council 
determines the major policies. 

In weak-mayor cities the council permits the heads of the depart¬ 
ments to form policy largely independent of the mayor, with respon¬ 
sibility for their actions lodged in the council. This situation means 
that policy making by the executive is confined to the department 
head, who must report directly to the council. Consequently the 
influence of the mayor on policy making is minor. 
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In the strong-mayor city government, which is popular in some 
large cities, the mayor is in a position policywise quite comparable 
to that of the governor in a state. The council is similar to the legis¬ 
lature of the state, and the successful mayor must secure the co¬ 
operation of the council in (uder to have his program adopted and 
put into effect. He can work with ItKal groups in the community 
and get them behind his program. Successful mayors have unusual 
competence in both public relations and in their ability to make 
working arrangements with powerful groups which operate behind 
the scenes. These groups may represent political parties or they may 
represent labor, industry, or a variety of other special interests. 
Many of these interests must be given a share in policy making. 
Sometimes mayors find it expedient to establish formal study, survey, 
or advisory groups to assist in policy formation. Public hearings on 
questions provide a means of gauging opinion and allowing vocal 
representatives of opposing groups to express their views. 

The council-manager type of government has been adopted by 
hundreds of cities in the United States and Canada. Under this 
system the mayor is a mere figurehead. The power in the formu¬ 
lation of broad policy rests in the council. The city manager is hired 
and fired by this body and administers policy within the framework 
provided by the council. In actual practice a capable, well-trained 
city manager has a great deal to do with the formation of policy. 
He reports to the council and he may propose policy to them. He 
demonstrates the desirability of certain procedures. He is the expert 
in city administration. It is inevitable that the council will lean 
heavily on him in making policy. Where this system is successful, the 
city manager is usually backed by a strong nonpartisan organization 
of citizens and can command powerful public support for policies 
and programs. Nevertheless, under this system as under other types, 
bargaining with special groups and compromises are frequently 
necessary. 

A variation of the council-manager type which is in the process 
of being developed by large cities is the mayor-manager form. This 
type is similar to the strong-mayor form and represents the delegation 
of power in administration from the mayor to a manager. The 
manager is responsible to the mayor, who is the principal policy 
maker. This form offers the advantages of centralization of authority 
in administration but combines expertise with recognized political 
support. 
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In city as in state, national, and international government, the 
trend is toward centralization in policy formation. This trend is 
apparently based on the thesis that both efficiency and responsibility 
are improved by such developments. 

Summary 

Today, whatever form the executive takes, it represents an in¬ 
creasingly greater concentration of power. This is due, to a large 
degree, to the greater role government is playing in all society. The 
cabinet type, found in democratic parliamentary government, may 
not reflect this trend co the extent of the presidential type. The 
most extreme deveh)pment in concentration of power is found in 
the totalitarian state as typified by Politburo, Nazi, and Fascist ex¬ 
ecutives. The emphasis on the executive as a power center is like¬ 
wise demonstrated in the international secretary and the city man¬ 
ager. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Describe how the cabinet system ol government in Great Britain works. 

2. Explain the relationship between the cabinet and the National As¬ 
sembly in the French government. 

3. How real is the independence of the executive under a piesidential 
form of government? 

4. Explain why the Politburo type of executive organization is ideal for 
totalitarian government. 

5. How complete was the executive power of the fascist type of executive? 

6. What are the major difficulties faced by the executive of an inter¬ 
national organization? 

7. Should policy formation by the executive at the local level increase in 
significance or decline? Why? 
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Chapter 11 


Policy Formation: The Judicial Function 


Despite the earlier discussion of the division of government by 
function, one may find it difficult to believe that the courts do more 
than supervise the proper enforcement or execution of the law. If 
one’s contact with the law is limited to the justice of the peace court 
or a municipal traffic court, this opinion may be reinforced. It is true 
that there is probably more important policy formation in the upper 
court levels than in the lower, but this does not rule out the prospect 
of policy formation on all levels. 

There is an appealing simplicity to the "slot-machine” theory 
of the relation of courts and the law. It arises from the view that a 
case may be dropped into the judicial machine which will produce 
the answer merely by spinning the dials to fit the occasion. Un¬ 
fortunately from the viewpoint of the inquirer, the simplest theory 
is not necessarily the correct one. As will be indicated, even the 
source of the law may be vague. Nor do the facts of a case always 
fall into the carefully prepared slots which lead to a previously deter¬ 
mined answer for the problem. When the answers cannot be found 
in an automatic or push-button fashion, then the opportunity for 
judicial policy formation becomes most apparent and the courts 
usually have not hesitated to accept the challenge, although the 
pattern of development varies from state to state. 

Where Does Law Originate? 

At the risk of some repetition, it will be well to examine the 
sources of law. Law is not so simple that it can be ascribed to a 
single source. Furthermore, different views have been expressed 
concerning the origin of law. In order to understand the relative 
position of the judiciary in its relation to law, it will be desirable to 
examine briefly these varied concepts of the source of law. The term 
policy formation in the chapter title implies many of the same ideas 
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as does lawmaking. Before these ideas are reviewed, various sources 
of the law need to be briefly treated. 

Divine and Natural Law. Throughout the centuries, God, a god, 
or the gods have been considered the source of laws. These laws 
ranged from the statements of basic ethical precepts to the most 
minute regulation of*the living arrangements of a people. In the 
past some men claimed to have received their authority to rule from 
God, or indeed sometimes claimed divinity for themselves. The 
belief in God-revealed law exists today primarily with respect to basic 
ethical concepts. Others might claim that law may come from Ciod- 
guided men, and still others would sever all connections between 
law and divinity. 

Supporters of natural law hold that man can arrive at concepts 
of right and wrong through the use of his reason and intelligence. 
Very early natural-law theories can be found in the Greek philoso¬ 
phers, but these later merged with the divine-law views of Christian 
scholars. Natural law as the complete explanation of the origin 
of law has largely been abandoned, but it has had its influence upon 
existing law. 

Custom and Tradition. The habitual practices of a people in 
many societies assume the characteristics of law with the passage 
of time. This is especially true in primitive societies but not in them 
alone. When custom becomes so much the general rule that those 
who do not abide by it meet with the strongly expressed disapproval 
of a dominant majority, it has become law. Conversely, when the law 
does not conform to established custom, it usually fails of enforce¬ 
ment, a good example being the prohibition experiment in the 
United States. Often customs have been the origin of practices which 
later received some official stamp of approval. This state of stKiety 
will be examined below in greater detail. It is possible, however, for 
tradition to become so well established that official action by court or 
legislature is unnecessary. 

On the borderline between “officially*' approved traditions and 
those arising without specific legal sanction are some of the practices 
associated with the government of the United Kingdom. These are 
often called conventions. An illustration of this is the practice of 
several centuries of selecting the prime minister from the members' 
of Parliament. In more recent years, the tradition has been further 
narrowed to the selection of the prime minister from the House 
of Commons. Such a practice is more in keeping with modern 
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democracy. This provides a reasonable ground for the retention of 
this tradition. Although these conventions can be broken, consider¬ 
able political unrest would follow. The more significant conventions 
are based on such reasonable grounds that efforts to overthrow them 
would be strongly resisted. Traditions without such a logical foun¬ 
dation may be more readily broken. 

Constitutions. American states and states like them have consti¬ 
tutions as a characteristic feature of their legal systems. The con¬ 
stitution is looked upon as containing the more fundamental laws or 
rules of practice which are to guide the state and its people. Consti¬ 
tutions may be the product of a single legislative body or of a special 
group convening for that purpose, such as the American Consti¬ 
tutional Convention of 1787. or they may even be the tradition and 
accumulated significant laws over the years, as is the case with 
Britain's “unwritten" constitution. 

Legislatures. When legislatures are mentioned as a source of law, 
the reader may feel more at home. It is “right" or “natural" for 
Americans to think of the legislative body as the group responsible 
for law. Congress, for example, may change the law concerning 
minimum wages and thus affect personally the lives of many wage 
earners. As suggested in the introduction to Chapter 9, one may 
discuss the theoretical role that the legislature plays in the finding or 
creation of law, but none can deny that in democratic states it serves 
as the principal and most apparent means of determining the law. 

Executives. Rulers, whether emperors, kings, tyrants, dictators, 
or presidents, have been, from ancient times to the present, instru¬ 
ments through which law finds its expression. Such rulers, if they are 
not curbed by any other power or influence within the state, may be 
creators of law as well as its means of execution. The preceding 
chapter has reviewed the manner in which this type of policy forma¬ 
tion takes place. 

Law and the Courts. The chief purpose of this chapter is to 
reveal the courts as a source of law, as significant instruments in policy 
formation. Before doing this it is desirable to explain three types 
of law which have developed through close relations with the courts. 
These are developments in modern times principally of the western 
European heritage and more particularly of Anglo-Saxon experiences. 
They can best be described in terms of their historical origin. 

Common Law. Common law was the outgrowth of English cus¬ 
toms which were formalized by judicial acceptance and application. 
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As the years went by, this common law varied from the prevailing 
customs because the judges tended to follow their professional prede¬ 
cessors more readily than to attempt to formulate current customs in 
terms of law. As a result of these practices, a considerable body of law 
developed in England which did not owe its existence to the action 
of kings or legislative bodies. This law was brought overseas with 
the English settlers in their colonization. In the United States it 
became the foundation of the legal systems of all the states except 
Louisiana. 

Equity. The very intricacy of common law, as it developed and 
lost some of its common aspects, resulted historically in the birth 
of another body of legal principles known as equity. Again the 
development arose from the effort to achieve justice. The inadequate 
remedies sometimes resulting from common-law prexedure caused 
citizens to appeal to the king for more satisfactory remedial justice. 
As these appeals became more numerous, the king, not having time 
to answer all the requests, established helpers who began to formulate 
these new principles in their opinions. As the centuries passed, these 
too became formalized. The common-law remedy for damages is 
outright suit for damage. If one wishes to prevent the damage from 
occurring, he must proceed in equity, asking for an injunction or an 
order from the court to enjoin the offending party from inflicting 
the expected damage. Injunction is only one of the equity writs. 

Civil Law. The third historical classification is civil law. This 
is one of the terms which in the English language has more than one 
meaning. One of the meanings refers to disputes between parties 
concerning money, property, relationships, and other matters in 
which the state is usually not a direct participant. Civil law, in this 
sense, along with criminal law, makes up the bulk of present law. 
In this chapter, however, our concern is with the code law that has 
developed from the Roman law. In modern forms this development 
is manifested in codes. In ancient times these were less extensive 
than the later, more elaborate codes. Five centuries before Christ, 
the Twelve Tables of Rome constituted a significant codification 
of a single type. A thousand years later Roman law produced the 
Justinian Code, at Constantinople. A still later pattern was the 
Napoleonic Code of France. The method of making the law clear 
by codification was accepted in most of Europe and in the Latin- 
American states. Even though some of these codes attempted to be 
comprehensive statements of the law of a country, the courts found 
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it necessary to fill in the gaps. Thus the courts must be reckoned 
with even when this type of law sets the policy-formation pattern. 

As was indicated earlier, the law, like states, has evolved. When 
one attempts to discover where law originates, one cannot realistically 
proclaim that law in the broad sense ever springs up in complete 
form. In the evolution of modern forms of law, the judiciary has 
played an important role. The extent of its influence will become 
apparent as court-made law is examined. 

Court-Made Law 

Custom. As has been indicated, common law had its origins in 
the customs of the people of England. These customs, representing 
the approval of a majority of the people of a community, attained the 
status of law as they were applied by the courts of that early time. 
After a court had given legal sanction to a practice, subsequent 
similar cases in the same locality were decided in the same way. 
Customs, and hence common law, varied from one community to 
the next until legal writers attempted to bring about greater uni¬ 
formity through written commentaries on tlie law. Meanwhile the 
courts were beginning to show the characteristics of a system or 
organization. They began to have a more adequate foundation on 
which to place the building blocks creating a more uniform structure 
of common law. 

The courts of the Anglo-American tradition continued to build 
on custom. In the United States each state was free to develop its 
law within its own experience. The courts did so, in part on the 
basis of custom, which fast became associated with a particular land 
and a particular people. The legislature representing this same area 
also was an effective voice in altering a common law which did not 
apply to new conditions. The legislature and the courts, therefore, 
worked together in molding a form of law originally based upon 
custom to meet the needs arising from new relationships. 

Court-made law based upon custom was of primary importance 
in an earlier era and has declined in significance only in modern 
times. Situations so different from the traditional arise so rapidly 
that customs do nor have time to become established before the 
executive, the legislature, and the courts must formulate a policy. 
This does not, however, eliminate the possibility of customs having 
an influence on the policy established by a court. Thus the practice 
of segregation in the South or in the Union ol South Africa would 
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make it difficult for the courts to overrule it even though legal 
grounds for doing so might be asserted. Present-day difficulties in 
integration of white and colored school children in some areas 
indicate the difficulty of this problem. Custom in this sense becomes 
a negative rather than a positive factor in the development of court- 
made law. Indeed, the word custom implies the traditional or 
established way of doing things and stands as a hurdle to major in¬ 
novations by the courts. Over the course of many years its influence 
may be more readily seen; and especially was this true in the 
formative periods of common law. 

Inherent Powers of the Courts, judicial bodies have asserted 
their inherent power of self-preservation, and this assertion may lead 
either to policy formation or be a significant support for the other 
methods of lawmaking arising from court action. The court’s au¬ 
thority is usually indicated through the decision that certain actions 
are in contempt of court. In Anglo-American practice the deter¬ 
mination of contempt may be made by either judge or jury. That 
the power of the court to punish for contempt is of policy significance 
may be seen in the action of American courts in enforcing injunc¬ 
tions issued during labor-management disputes. The injunction 
alone would not carry the influence that it does without the possi¬ 
bility of the penalty of contempt for failure to comply with the 
court’s order. 

In Britain the courts have much to do wdth making their own 
rules of evidence. The determination of what is admissible and 
what is not is of considerable importance to the nature of justice. 
The practice in the United States with regard to evidence is not so 
obviously in the hands of the courts, yet the judges do have to 
interpret the application of the rules of evidence to the factual situ¬ 
ations before them. Other rule-making powers have at times been 
asserted by the courts within the United States. Furthermore, during 
the last three decades American states have witnessed the growth 
of judicial councils in which judges either serve as prominent mem¬ 
bers or constitute the entire membership. These councils serve in an 
advisory capacity for the rule making of the court or the legislature 
with respect to judicial procedure. 

Exercise of the inherent powers of the courts has often increased 
popular respect for the judicial system, thus placing it in a more 
powerful position to mold policy. The very robes and wigs which 
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have become the judicial costume in a number of states encourage 
respect for the dignity and power of the judicial structure. 

Interpretation of the Constitution. To the American reader there 
is no more familiar example of court-made law than that which 
arises from judicial interpretation of the Constitution. Perhaps he 
needs a reminder of the peculiarly American origin of written consti¬ 
tutions and judicial interpretation of the basic law. A few early 
British cases suggested powers of the courts in this respect, but the 
lack of a written constitution in England prevented the establishment 
of strong court authority in this field. The American practice of 
court interpretation of constitution has been adopted by other states, 
such as Guatemala, Uruguay, Ecuador, and Chile. This method of 
examining laws and actions in the light of their constitutionality is 
called judicial review. Judicial review comes most prominently into 
the public eye when courts declare laws unconstitutional. This is 
indeed a significant rebuff to the legislative branch of government 
and in some cases to the executive as well. Of even more importance 
in terms of positive policy formation are instances in which the courts 
have accepted or suggested broadened interpretations of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

Judicial action may amount simply to the acceptance of legislative 
policy. This in itself is an important forward step for policy for¬ 
mation. When the judiciary has affixed its stamp of approval, the 
legislature may be encouraged to enact similar and even more ven¬ 
turesome legislation. Of the numerous United States Supreme Court 
opinions that could be cited, two may be illustrative. In the 1819 
decision of McCull<x:h us. Maryland, the Supreme Court upheld the 
right of Congress to establish the United States Bank even though 
the power to create banks is not specifically conferred by the Consti¬ 
tution. Instead, the Constitution provided Congress with other 
powers from which, the court held, it was reasonable to imply the 
power to establish the Bank. 'Ehus was born the doctrine of implied 
powers which has been so useful to Congress and the Court in 
making the Constitution applicable to changing conditions. 

The court must determine the validity of the use of a law in a 
particular situation. In so doing, it does establish policy patterns, 
making the law in so far as it applies to specific individuals and to 
many similarly situated persons in the future. The second case 
illustrates this fact. In Wickard vs. Filbum (1942) the Supreme 
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Court was faced with the factual question of whether wheat raised 
and consumed on Filburn’s farm was subject to controls based on the 
power of Congress over interstate commerce. Congress had enacted 
legislation to support farm prices through the establishment of 
marketing quotas for farmers producing certain basic commodities. 
Filburn was contending that the products raised and consumed on 
his own farm were not subject to these federal controls. The Court 
concluded that the regulation was applicable since the wheat was 
“available for marketing” even though it was not to be sold. The 
determination of policy in this way by the Court makes more clear 
to Congress its power under the Constitutional provision of inter¬ 
state commerce. 

Thus the courts, not alone but along with the legislative body, 
develop authority through broadening interpretations of constitu¬ 
tional phrases. They may render opinions also which limit or curtail 
possible action. This is particularly characteristic of American state 
courts. Most frequently the state constitution is held to be a docu¬ 
ment of limitations. In contrast the federal Constitution has usually 
been interpreted in such a way as to make governmental powers 
generally more extensive. Certainly a major factor here is the dif¬ 
ference between the typical state constitution and the federal Consti¬ 
tution. In either situation, the courts make policy in a negative way 
when they strike down laws held to conflict with the constitutions. 
Thus in the United States, income taxation was delayed for almost 
twenty years and national child-labor legislation was postponed. 

Officials in all three branches of government take an oath to 
support the national Constitution. Historians have quibbled over 
whether the Founding Fathers really intended that the courts should 
exercise the ultimate powder of constitutional interpretation. Whether 
originally intended or not, the judges have exercised this power. As 
has been indicated, the executive and legislative branches may take 
the initiative in proposing a new or altered interpretation of the 
constitutions, but the courts render the final verdict when called 
upon through proper action. Court interpretation of constitutions, 
therefore, can be a most eflFective method of policy determination. 

Interpretation of Statutes. The interpretation of statutes is the 
common experience of courts as they try to ascertain the applicability 
of the law to a particular situation or case. This may be akin to the 
interpretation of constitutions in many instances which reach the 
highest courts of a land. Similarly, such interpretation is responsible 
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for court-made law which will ordinarily be followed in subsequent 
cases. It is the routine experience of the lower courts of a state to 
apply the law to the facts of the case. As these facts deviate from 
the pattern expressed by the legislative body, the courts must deter¬ 
mine whether the law is inclusive enough for the case to be decided. 
Sometimes this type of case appears in higher courts. 

Judge-made law resulting from interpretation of statutes may be 
such a gradual addition to the legislative declaration that it may not 
be readily apparent. While one cannot observe in the space of a day 
his own physical growth, photographs and memory can remind him 
of a previous condition. 7'his proce.ss of lawmaking may be so im¬ 
perceptible that even the participants are not aware of it. On other 
occasions the court may make law under readily recognizable cir¬ 
cumstances. So it was in 1946 that the United States Supreme Court 
upon examination of the law pertaining to the granting of citizen¬ 
ship determined that one not willing to bear arms might nonethe¬ 
less be eligible for citizenship. This decision overruled previous 
contrary ones and rejected the idea expressed in the dissenting 
opinion that Congress had upheld the earlier opinions by its silence 
while under pressure to change (he law. In this manner the courts 
make law, granting, of course, the right of the legislative body to 
change it should it wish to do so. if there were no constitutional 
conflict. 

In Britain judicial interpretation of statute is based primarily on 
the phrasing of the law. Evidence as to the intentions of Parliament 
is not admissible to guide the court. It is understood that if Parlia¬ 
ment does not approve of tfie judicial interpretation an altered law 
may be enacted. “'T hus when the highest court of the realm decided 
that all the property of the Free Church of Scotland legally belonged 
to the small remnant which refused to agree to the union of that 
church with the United Presbyterian Church, the Government of the 
day promptly introduced and carried a Bill to reverse this decision, 
and to transfer the bulk of the disputed property to the United Free 
Church, which had been deprived of it by legal decision.’ ^ The 
courts must be aware of this possibility when a decision is announced 
which conflicts with the commonly understood meaning of the law. 

Advisory Opinions and Declaratory Judgments. Sometimes 
courts may be asked for advice which may have considerable in- 

Ramsay Muir, How Britain Is Omterned (CoMsiahle and Co., Ltd., London, 1933), 
3rd ed.,jp. 2SL 
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flnence in the creation of law. Such was the situation with the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. This court was a part 
of the League of Nations system before World War II. Under the 
League Covenant, the Court could be requested to give its opinion 
of any legal question raised by a dispute between states. When it did 
so, the political aspects of the disputes usually were settled with less 
difficulty and the original advisory opinion therefore can be con¬ 
sidered a real contribution to law. The somewhat similar arrange¬ 
ments under the United Nations have resulted in a number of 
advisory opinions which have clarified questionable legal matters 
and served as a guide for the further development of international 
law. The Court has been specifically charged with the interpretation 
of the United Nations Charter when requested to do so by the 
General Assembly, Security Council, or other United Nations agency 
authorized to make the request. 

The use of advisory opinions is not as well established within 
states as it is in international practices. Canada makes use of advisory 
opinions of its courts to help form the law, and such opinions are still 
authorized (but rarely used) in a few American states. 

In some areas a more formal pronouncement of a court, known 
as a declaratory judgment, may become the device of lawmaking. 
Here the chief purpose is to secure a clarification of the law before 
irreparable damage is done. In this respect it is somewhat similar to 
equity actions. There must be a real issue, parties in controversy, 
and the decision rendered is binding, not advisory. Judges arc 
reluctant to use this device even where it is authorized. Declaratory 
judgments have been used increasingly since 1900 by British courts 
and in the United States since 1920, 

Summary. Some of these factors serve as means by which the 
courts purposefully or unwittingly make law. Perhaps it is desirable 
that judges recognize and acknowledge their role as lawmakers. Cer¬ 
tainly many of them do, Charles Evans Hughes, before he became 
Chief Justice of the United States, stated, “We live under a Constitu¬ 
tion, but the Constitution is what the judges say it is.’* In the process 
of judicial approval, disapproval, and actual construction of some 
types of law, the courts may also share responsibility for lawmaking 
in another sense. Their decisions may result in further policy for¬ 
mation by the legislative branch, the executive, and even the people, 
when a constitutional change might be necessitated. To use familiar 
illustrations from the United States of the 1950s: Congress enacted a 
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law giving control of tideland oil to the coastal states after the Court 
had declared it to be under federal control; the states have developed 
policies of colored and white integration in the schools following a 
Supreme Court decision; and in many states constitutional amend¬ 
ments are added after the highest state court declares that existing 
legislation, however beneficial and desired by the people, is not in 
accord with the existing multiple limitations of the state constitu¬ 
tion. In this manner the courts may by their decisions stimulate 
the whole field of policy formation in addition to making specific 
contributions of their own. 

Factors Influencing Judicial Lawmaking 

Court-made law does not just happen. It is the outgrowth of 
previous actions, written constitutions, rules of operation, the politi¬ 
cal climate of the time, and many other influential factors, even 
including, some cynics would suggest, the stomach ulcers of the 
judges. When faced with such a wide range of pertinent influences, 
we must reduce the list to manageable proportions with an effort to 
emphasize the more significant ones. 

Stare Decisis. One Latin phrase that every aspiring young lawyer 
must learn is stare decisis —‘‘stick with decisions once made.'* This 
phrase sums up judicial dependence on previous court decisions to 
determine a later case. Precedents—that is, previously announced 
opinions or decisions—carry great weight, and the court will usually 
follow or be guided by a clear precedent. Earlier decisions of major 
courts, then, have a great influence on subsequent court-made law. 

Fred Rodell, writing critically of the law and this significant 
influence on the courts, spoke of law as a peculiar bird that attempts 
to fly forward while all of the time looking backward.^ In justifi¬ 
cation of the practice, it can be said that through this method greater 
certainty is attained and the people feel more secure in their knowl¬ 
edge of how the law will be applied. Even so, mathematical certainty 
is not likely to evolve from complex human patterns of conflict which 
seldom are duplicated in their entirety. The courts, too, have ex¬ 
ercised just enough independence to show that the doctrine of stare 
decisis is not always followed. Even when the court affirms its desire 
to follow precedent, there are usually a variety of precedents from 

•IFoe Unto You, Lawyers! (Reynal k Hitchcock, lnc„ New York, 1959) p, 25, as 
found in A. N. Christensen and E. M. Kirkpatrick. The People, Politics, and the 
Politician (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1950) p. 567. 
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which the court may choose. This enables the jtidge or judges to give 
a personal touch to the new court-made law which they proclaim. 
To the extent to which it is followed, and that is considerable, the 
rule of abiding by previous decisions has had a most decided effect on 
judicial lawmaking. Except in the unusual case, changes occur 
through gradual alteration rather than from forthright acceptance 
of new positions. This is one reason why the courts are at times 
accused of lagging behind the current social and political thinking 
of their jurisdiction. 

Judicial Timidity or Self-imposed Restrictions. Some courts 
avoid making any decision or statement which is not absolutely 
necessary to the solution of the immediate problem presented. Per¬ 
haps the origin of this attitude rests in the distant past when the 
courts Avere even more conscious than now of the lack of force at 
their disposal. By adopting the narrow approach, the judges could 
defend their acti(Mis more easily. Even while giving lip service to this 
view, the judges have not always abided by their own restraints. 
Generally the rule has had the salutary effect of preventing the judges 
from unduly extending their opinions into fields where initial action 
by the legislative or executive branches would be more desirable. 
It has undoubtedly restrained the courts from some lawmaking 
ventures. 

Courts have also been reluctant to accept jurisdiction of cases 
where their authority cannot be clearly established. The Marbury vs. 
Madison decision of the United States Supreme Court which estab¬ 
lished the doctiine of judicial review also made clear that the Caiiirt 
AvoLild not decide cases which should not be before them because of 
lack of legal authority. In criminal law' it must be clearly ^established 
Avhere the offense took place in order that the jurisdiction of the 
court Avith respect to geographical area Avill be obvious to all. These 
jurisdictional rules sometimes involve the courts in significant policy 
formation. 

In totalitarian states judicial timidity might be the result of 
pressure from executive sources. For instance, in Russia official 
prosecutors are directed from Moscow to take action against an 
accused person. When such connections Avith the center of power are 
behind the prosecutor, the court may find it difficult to look with 
leniency on the defendant. 

Reasons can be given to justify the reluctance of the courts to ex¬ 
press broad opinions or vary from previously established doctrine. 
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AVhether imposed by fear in a dictatorship or by wise caution in a 
democratic atmosphere, this judicial restraint has had its effect on 
keeping court-made law more moderate than it might otherwise be. 

Selection of Judges. One of the more important factors in deter¬ 
mining what kind of law the courts will make is the manner of se¬ 
lecting the judges. I he manner affects the kind of person chosen, his 
background, training, political ccmnections, and even his personality. 
These in turn will have iheii subtle effect upon the legal pronounce¬ 
ments of the judge. 

Election and appointment are the principal ways of selecting 
judges. Election is the less jK>pular t)f the two methods. Its primary 
use is found in the curious (ombination of states of the American 
Union, Switzerland, the II.S.S.R., and tlie Russian satellite states. 
Election may he by the people or by legislative bodies in all of these 
jurisdictions. In the Soviet cftuntries some of the lowest courts are 
headed by popularly elected laymen serving as judges—the equivalent 
of American justices of the peace. In the U.S.S.R. the judges of the 
peo[^le’s courts are elected for a three year term from local districts. 
I'hey may be recalled by the people. Most American states provide 
lor popular election for all levels of judges, whereas under the Soviet 
system tlte judges of higher courts are elected by the corresponding 
soviets rather than by the electorate. 

The result of the elective method of selecting judges in the Amer¬ 
ican states is the subject of some debate, but most students of the 
problem have agreed that the method has more faults than advan¬ 
tages. In some places it means a full-fledged p^ditical battle for the 
office. Factors related to other political races may determine the 
chances of their election. This situation may be mitigated by the 
practice of reelecting incumbent judges without much of a contest 
and the use of the nonpartisan ballot for judicial office. In any event, 
the (juality of the candidates who may present themselves to the voters 
under such conditions, and the ability of the voter to pass judgment 
on those who do, are amtmg tlie major problems resulting from this 
method. American states have been experimenting with methods of 
improving the selection of judges, but the devotion of the people to 
popular election is difficult to alter. 

This seems the more surprising since United States citizens have 
been accustomed to the appointment of the federal judges through¬ 
out the history of their country. The system of appointment is not 
without its faults, but writers in the field would claim that the end 
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result—i.e., the judge thus chosen—is superior to his colleagues at 
the state level. The appointment method is commonly used in 
European practice and in the British tradition. Eligibility for ap¬ 
pointment may even be secured by examination in France. Germany 
and Italy are among those countries which, like France, have created 
a career service for the judiciary. This sometimes includes the prose¬ 
cuting personnel as well. This method of appointment and promo¬ 
tion creates the professional jurist. In any of these methods of ap¬ 
pointment it is quite possible that politics of one type or another may 
have some effect. 

The role that politics plays in the selection of judges either by 
appointment or election is a most important factor in influencing 
court-made law. Partisan election of judges obviously brings politics 
into the selection process. Similarly, the President of the United 
States rarely appoints a judge who is of an opposite party. Often the 
appointees are those who have had an active political career rather 
than a judicial one before their appointment, as was the case with 
Chief Justice Warren, former governor of California. Bureaucratic 
politics is not an insignificant factor in those European states which 
control the judges through an administrative department. Any of 
these political developments has a possible effect upon the nature of 
the court-made law produced by a judge who has been selected 
under such conditions. The effect may be considered good by those 
who approve of the judiciary serving as one of the major instruments 
of government policy making. Others may contend that the law¬ 
making of the courts should be merely an incidental result of their 
more strictly judicial functions and therefore that the influence of 
politics in the selection of judges should be minimized. 

Tenure of Judges. Usually judges hold their [x>sition for life, dur- 
ing '‘good behavior,’" or until they voluntarily retire or reach com¬ 
pulsory retirement age. Such is the practice of the “career” systems of 
European countries; it is also British practice and the practice of 
American law at the federal level. Usually there are some methods 
of administrative or legislative removal provided for use in the more 
obvious cases of unfitness for the position. These devices are rarely 
used. Where life tenure exists, the judges have a sense of security 
which might be threatened only by the lack of adequate salaries in 
the case of some judicial systems. Long tenure is advocated primarily 
for the sake of independence from the momentary tides of political 
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sentiment and for the accumulation of experience to meet the legal 
questions which arise. 

Switzerland, the U.S.S.R., and most states in the United States 
provide for limited terms for some of the judges. Limited terms are 
more likely to occur where election is the method of selection. Ac¬ 
tually, in American state practice the relatively short terms do not 
completely disturb judicial continuity. This is true because of the 
common practice of reelecting incumbent judges, especially those 
above the lowest court levels. In many instances the tenure of the 
judge may be limited by the fact that he may not become a judge 
until relatively late in life and hence does not have many years of 
productive service ahead. 

The tenure of judges has implications for court-made law or the 
formation of policy primarily when long tenure results from appoint¬ 
ment for life or from constant reelection, sometimes without op¬ 
position. Chief Justice Marshall with his successor Taney, for 
example, led the Supreme Court for more than sixty years. Persons 
possessing such a secure position may be criticized or praised for fail¬ 
ing to reflect popular attitudes of the times. So it was alleged by 
some that the United States Supreme Court was in the early 1900s 
‘'behind the times” in its unwillingness to accept legislative formula¬ 
tions of labor-management relations. This time lag betw’^een the 
Court and current opinion was reflected too in the opposition of 
the Court to the New Deal legislation of the first term of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Such a separation from current opinion may result from the long 
tenure of the judges. It may have its origins in the family back¬ 
ground, legal training, and general pre-judicial experience of the 
judges. These factors are significant, it is sometimes alleged, in the 
British system. For example, a British judge critically comments 
that the law and judges are adversely affected by the training and 
habits of lawyers: “The lawyer has the herd instinct strongly de¬ 
veloped. For generations he has congregated by himself in his Inns 
of Court, he has feasted in a herd, gone to church in a herd, and 
preyed on his fellowmen in a herd. He is to-day probably a more 
compact and powerful herd than the priest, the doctor, or the poli¬ 
tician. The lawyer herd has always resented reform.” * 

•Quoted by H. R. C, Greaves, Thg British Constitution (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941), p. 216. from E. Parry, The Gospel and the Law (London: W. Heine* 
man. Ltd.. 1928). 
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Political Climate. The judge has been idealized to the extent 
that he is pictured as divesting himself of all personal interests as he 
dons the judicial robes. It must be recognized that judges are human 
and cannot make policy on the bench without knowing and perhaps 
being affected by what they know of political, economic, and social 
events beyond the courtroom. The environment in which tliey per¬ 
form their duties as judges cannot be entirely shut off from the sig¬ 
nificant movements of the time. In dictatorial countries judges are 
not permitted to forget the political atmosphere in wliich they work. 
In democratic countries, too, judges will be aware of these factors, 
though not always affected by them. 

The well-known refusal of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to accept the constitutionality of many early New Deal meas¬ 
ures indicates that some judges can withstand such influences. Need¬ 
less to say, they were not standing alone and this may have strength¬ 
ened their position. That the Court finally accepted the signs of the 
times is readily apparent when the change in Court decisions begin¬ 
ning in 1937 is examined. The change in opinions may have been 
precipitated by tfie so-called Roosevelt “packing’’ proposal which was 
made early in 1937. If adopted it would have meant adding members 
to the Court because of the alleged need of aid on account of the 
advanced age of some members. This disturbing proposal and the 
new judges who were appointed to fill vacancies which occurred 
shortly after its defeat apparently account for the change. In the 
broad sense it may be said that the courts invariably become aware of 
the political climate of the times. 

Judicial Policy For.viation: Significance 

Judicial policy formation can be and has been accepted as a 
normal part of the total pattern of government in most countries. In 
some countries its significance would appear to be greater than 
others. One might find it difficult to believe that in autocratic coun¬ 
tries the judges may mold or alter governmental policy to any great 
extent. Probably their chief role in this connection is in making the 
average citizen more aware of the conditions of the government 
under which he lives. 7'hese courts are concerned with the detailed 
applicaMons of the law to real-life experiences. Superiors in the to- 
talitaiian hierarchy will observe the decisions to see that they con¬ 
form to siatc policy. 

In dcmoc:raiic countries there is greater general acceptance of the 
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role of the courts in the formation of policy. The degree of status 
attained by the courts in this connection varies with the court struc¬ 
ture and historical development in the respective countries. In the 
United States the acceptance of judicial supremacy in evaluating the 
constitutionality of legislation is indicative of the heights of public 
approval of judicial policy formation. Public acceptance then makes 
possible the prestige associated with the judiciary, the respect with 
which its decisions are ordinarily received, and the consequent sig¬ 
nificance of its pronoiiru ements. The result has been in part a 
greater respect for government generally because of the belief that 
there will be an orderly solution of emerging problems. A measured 
cadence of progress becomes the pattern rather than the staccato beat 
of revolutionary drums. The impatient may wish to expedite prog¬ 
ress; but that some advantages are derived from a deliberate recogni¬ 
tion of judicial policy formation seems apparent from American 
experience. 

The cry raised in 19.^7 in the United States that “nine old men“ 
were telling the nation what kind of government they should have 
came from those disappointed with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Certainly these critics asserted that judicial policy determina¬ 
tion was unrepresentative and hence held a doubtful place in the 
democratic tradition. Yet when these events are viewed in the longer 
sweep of history, the temporary delay caused by the reluctance of the 
court to follow the executive and legislature may have better pre¬ 
pared the people for the changes taking place. Few would claim that 
the courts are entirely unrepresentative, though many would deny 
that the judges always represent the current dominant popular opin¬ 
ion. For that matter, neither does the President of the United States. 
If the concept of democ:racy includes more than mere majority rule, 
the advantages, or even the necessity, of some judicial policy forma¬ 
tion seems to be evident. Nevertheless the imperfections apparent 
in the system deserve continual attention to be improved as best they 
can. 

The comparative treatment of judicial policy formation has been 
made difficult by the lesser importance of this feature in the authori¬ 
tarian states. This very fact tends to emphasize its significance in the 
democratic states. Here too variation occurs because of the nature of 
the development of the judicial branch in the respective states. The 
United States is a state in which the effect of judicial policy making 
has reached its heights. In other democratic states it has played a 
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lesser role, but a greater one than in totalitarian states. At the in¬ 
ternational level, judicial policy formation is in its infancy, but h2i5 
already had its effect on international law. 

Summary 

The importance of judicial policy formation has just been recog¬ 
nized. It has been noted that law comes from a variety of sources. 
Among the explanations that have found some supporters are those 
that assign law to a natural or a divine source. Custom and tradition, 
constitutions, legislatures, and executives may all initiate or have a 
part in the formation of law. In addition to and sometimes closely 
connected with them, the courts have been responsible for making 
and molding the law. The part that the judges have played has varied 
in common law, equity, and civil law. Their contribution can be 
noted in each area. 

Either by intention or historical and logical development the 
judges have found opportunities to make policy. These policies often 
approach the recognized features and significance of legislative enact¬ 
ment. Much of this policy was based on custom and some on the 
inherent powers wielded by the courts. Of primary importance in 
American practice has been the making or molding of law through 
the authority to interpret the constitution in the process known as 
judicial review. Interpretation of statutes has been meaningful too 
in the development of policy. Advisory opinions and declaratory 
judgments have at times influenced lawmaking. Through the exer¬ 
cise of these lawmaking powers the courts in turn may stimulate 
other policy-making branches to take effective action. 

In forming policy the judges have not operated in a vacuum. In 
courts of the Anglo-American tradition the principle of stare decisis 
has been a determining factor. Other factors that have affected court- 
made law have been the avoidance of unnecessary interpretations, the 
manner of selecting judges, the length of their tenure, and the 
political climate in which the decisions are made. These factors 
indicate that judicial policy formation is subject to many influences. 
In assessing the reasons for the conclusions of the judges the entire 
mosaic must be considered. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the difference between divine and natural law. 

2. How does the lawmaking function as performed by a constitutional 
convention compare with legislative action? 
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S. How did the common law develop? 

4. What are the principal methods used by the courts in developing law? 

5. What principle was illustrated in Wickard vs. Filburn (1942)? 

6. How are courts making policy when they interpret statutes? 

7. What effect have advisory opinions had in the international field? 

8. What is the value of the rule of stare decisis? 

9. Should judges ignore trends of political thinking? Discuss. 

10. Is it desirable for Judges to have a significant influence on policy 
formation? 
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Chapter 12 


Folicy Execution: The Executive and 
Judicial Functions 


Policy Making and Policy Execution 

The preceding chapters have dealt with policy making. We now 
turn to the other side of the coin, policy execution. It is difficult to 
distinguish between policy making and policy execution. The diffi¬ 
culty is not that the terms are synonymous but that it is not easy to 
draw the line between them. It is not just a matter of black and 
white: there is a broad area of gray between the two. An act of 
Congress is clearly policy making: the act of a stenographer in typing 
a letter is obviously policy execution: but where would one classify 
the act of a department head issuing diiectives to his regional and 
local offices? This lies in the gray area. Is the directive in this case 
policy making or policy execution? From the point of view of fill¬ 
ing in the details of the statute, of further delineating intent, the 
directive is essentially policy making. If the action is viewed merely 
as a routine application of what was clearly intended by the legisla¬ 
ture, then the act of making the ruling or directive is policy execu¬ 
tion. Wherever the line is drawn in a particular instance is not im¬ 
portant. It is sufficient for our present purposes to note generally that 
there is a distinction between piolicy making and policy execution, 
and that the focus of our attention in this and the following chapter 
will be on the latter. 

DisTiNcrriON Between Execution and Administration 

It is difficult if not impossible to draw a line between executives 
and those who are not executives. Sometimes the term executive is 
applied only to the chief executive of a state. The title administrator 
is also frequently used for one with executive power. 

An example of the confusion in regard to this subject was seen in 
the application of a legislative act in 1943. The law extending the 
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powers of the Office of Price Administration contained a provision 
that all personnel in policy-making positions should have five years 
experience in business. The United States Bureau of the Budget 
ruled that this applied to state ‘'administrators” but did not apply 
to state price “executives.” The title of administrator was given to 
the occupant of the office possessing power over all aspects of the price 
and rationing program; consequently the office possessed broad 
policy-making power. The title of executive was applied to the posi¬ 
tion supervising a smaller area such as price or rationing. It is obvi¬ 
ous from this illustration that the terms arc largely synonymous in 
common parlance and that any attempt to distinguish their meanings 
would be difficult. 

The distinction between the two terms is rendered even more diffi¬ 
cult by the fact that the specific role of an official differs among coun¬ 
tries and even among different governmental departments or agencies 
within a country. A given position, apparently the same in all in¬ 
stances, may vary considerably in the United States, France, Great 
Britain, and even in separate agencies in each nation. 

It must be admitted that it is impossible to draw a neat line be¬ 
tween policy execution and administration. In general the responsi¬ 
bility of the executive official is to direct and supervise the execution 
of the law and the job of the administrative official is to perform the 
more nearly ministerial or routine functions. Even this distinction 
s by no means accurate, henvever, since the minor official at the 
working level may frequently make decisions which are in effect 
modifications of policy established by his superiors. Despite the diffi¬ 
culty in distinguishing the two terms, it is still possible to treat cer¬ 
tain broad aspects of policy execution separately from the more de¬ 
tailed matters involved in administration. Our purpose is to deal 
with policy execution in this chapter and to treat the subject of 
administration in the next chapter. 

Organization of the Executive 

Hierarchy. The executive discharges iiis responsibilities through 
a pyramidal type of organization. The president, the prime minister, 
or the autocratic ruler perforins his functions at the apex of the ad¬ 
ministrative pyramid. Everyone who works for the government is 
responsible to a superior, and this chain of responsibility runs 
through administrative channels, as they are called, to the chief 
executive. Thus the chief executive, whether he be mayor, city 
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manager, governor, president, prime minister, dictator, or Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, has a relatively small number of other 
executives to help him. His principal subordinates are also execu¬ 
tives (his title is chief executive) ; they are usually entrusted with 
large parts of his responsibilities grouped into what are usually called 
ministries, departments, or agencies. These major groupings of 
functions are also broken down into bureaus, divisions, branches, and 
3ections. The names of these organizational echelons vary, but essen¬ 
tially they are the same in governments all over the world. It is 
through the channels of this hierarchy that the executive carries out 
policy. 

Field Organization. Another facet of organization that is impor¬ 
tant to the executive is the breakdown from the central government 
to the operating offices out in the field. Executives must execute the 
law through the framework of this delegation of authority to outly¬ 
ing locations. There is usually a small headquarters staff at the na¬ 
tional, regional, and district (state) levels. The administration of 
policy is carried out by a field staff which is responsible to the head¬ 
quarters office. The district office is responsible to the regional office 
and the regional office is responsible to the national office. Each of 
these offices is headed by an administrator. This pattern is common 
in larger states with extensive territories, such as the United States 
and the Soviet Union, but the small centralized states, like Belgium 
and Denmark, do not require three layers of executives. Their na¬ 
tional offices can maintain direct contact with the field without 
serious difficulty. 

Political Officials as Executives 

In some states there is a definite distinction between persons who 
are regarded as responsible to a political party program and those 
who are selected through tests by the civil service system and have 
chosen government service as a career. In Great Britain all the 
executive positions with the exception of the cabinet posts and a 
few assistants are held by career personnel. In the United States there 
has been a steady trend in the direction of filling more high-level posi¬ 
tions with career employees. The same tendency exists in many other 
states. Since unswerving loyalty to the Communist Party program is 
a criterion for all government employees in the Soviet Union and the 
satellites, it it difficult to distinguish between the party appointee 
and other civil servants. 
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In states where this distinction can be made, a greater measure of 
responsibility for policy execution is attached to executives who are 
politically appointed. This stems from the fact that in a representa¬ 
tive government the program to be executed has been formulated by 
the legislature and the chief executive. The legislature and the chief 
executive are the political representatives selected by the people to 
work out broad policy. Consequently the chief executive will select 
persons to execute policy who are generally in sympathy with the 
policies of his administration. The politically responsible execu¬ 
tives should also, according to this view, have the authority to hire 
and fire their immediate subordinates. This system of political or 
party responsibility is allegedly more responsive to the will of the 
people than a rigid nonpartisan career service. 

Dependence of the Executive on Administration 

Executives may be exceedingly com[>etent; they may have excel¬ 
lent paper programs; they may issue clear and concise orders; but 
unless they have faithful and efficient administrative staffs their 
policies will not be executed. The filing cases in the National Ar¬ 
chives in Washington contain many beautiful organizational charts 
of well-planned programs that never materialized because the staff to 
administer the programs was never recruited. The execution of pol¬ 
icy depends on everybody in the executive agency from the person 
with the highest salary to the lowest filing clerk. If there is a failure 
on the part of one person involved in the executive and administra¬ 
tive prcKzess the entire policy will suffer. The most zealous and com¬ 
petent top executive is dependent on his many administrative sub¬ 
ordinates. 


Executive Supervision and Follow-Through 

The execution of policy is never a simple process. The popular 
assumption is that in a military department orders are usually carried 
out through a direct chain of command from the general to the pri¬ 
vate. This, however, is an exceedingly naive attitude. In practice, 
even in executive units where subordinates are not accustomed to 
“talking back," the result of an executive order is frequently far 
removed from the intent of the person who issued it. The reasons 
for this difficulty are threefold. First, there may not be sufficient 
personnel to put the order into effect. Second, the orders may have 
been vague or general and subject to liberal interpretation and the 
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officer relaying them may have failed to understand them. Third, 
the subordinate officer may have deliberately failed to carry them out 
because he disapprov^ed of their contents. 

During the latter stages of World War II it is alleged that Hitler 
gave many orders to his generals that were ignored. The execution 
of policy is complex, whether in a civilian or a military executive de¬ 
partment. Modern governmental ministries and departments are 
sometimes sprawled across continents, and conditions vary greatly in 
many diverse environments. The application of a broad policy direc¬ 
tive is frecjuently a difficult process. In the Soviet Union this has 
resulted in many purges on pliony charges of sabotage. In the United 
States in government agencies regulating business, the local adminis¬ 
trator may make adjustments in the regulation to fit !iis part of the 
country. If the executives in charge have established channels which 
are two-way streets, they will establish policies sufficiently flexible to 
permit adjustment to the circumstances in the field. 

Nature of Supervision. All effective executive supervision must 
be organized so that there will be liaison between those who de¬ 
termine how policy is to be executed and those who actually put 
policy into effect. This organization requires: (1) a staff whose 
function will be to oversee, coordinate, standardize, and translate 
policy into applicable terms, and (2) a network of communication 
channels which will enable everyone to be informed about policy. 

Line and Staff. The terms line and staff are common in military 
terminology. A line officer is one who is directly responsible for 
executing the commands of his superiors; he attacks the enemy; he 
issues orders; he directs or carries out the actual military operations 
themselves. A staff officer, on the other hand, has no authority to 
direct military operations. He advises, analyzes, plans, and keeps 
abreast of developments. He is attached somewhere in a line com¬ 
mand and his directives and suggestions may actually and ultimately 
become line orders, but they become so only with the sanction of a 
line officer. Sometimes the term field is used in place of line and 
headquarters in place of staff. Thus, General Eisenhower was the top 
line officer of the Allied Forces in Europe in World War II, but he 
was surrounded by staff, the Chief Staff officer being Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith. None of the staff officers, not even General Smith 
himself, could issue orders in the line of command. They worked out 
the orders that should be issued, but only the name of the comman¬ 
der, General Eisenhower, could be used to issue the orders. 
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Very similar to this military picture are the line and staff of 
civilian public administration. Here again, broadly speaking, the 
line directs, executes, and does the job, and the staff advises and 
evaluates. But it is not easy to make this distinction in every case. 
Almost all administrators combine these functions to a greater or 
lesser degree. 

Methods Used in Supervision. The most common device used to 
insure proper policy execution is that of requiring periodic formal 
reporting. The content of these annual, quarterly, monthly, bi¬ 
monthly, or weekly progress reports may be an excellent basis for 
determining how a policy is being carried out. Formal reporting is a 
feature of all executive agencies in all states. 

Another method generally used is the headquarters meeting or 
conference with oral reports by the principal field executives. These 
meetings, which may be held at the principal headquarters or at a 
field office centrally located in an area, serve three general purposes: 
(1) they permit representatives of the headquarters office to become 
acquainted with the problems of the field staff and the personalities 
of their key people; (2) the headquarters staff can instruct, advise, 
and criticize the field staff; (3) discussions frequently produce better 
understanding and cooperation. 

In the Soviet Union, and in dictatorships in general, the policy 
of planting special agents, such as party functionaries, in executive 
agencies to make reports on the execution of policy is a part of the 
regular scheme of things. It is such a common practice in these states 
that such executive spying is expected, and elaborate plans to cover 
up or mislead are sometimes perfected. This method of supervision 
is not unknown even in democratic states where political favorites, 
personal friends, and ambitious subordinates bear tales from the 
field to headquarters office. In general, however, in countries where 
communication is completely free, dissembling to any great extent 
is hardly possible, and the talebearer has little more than office 
gossip to relate. 

Another method of supervision common to all executive agencies 
everywhere is that of official visits. These may be made in order to 
straighten out policy execution. Such visits may also be made for 
the purpose of acquainting the headquarters staff with field problems 
and personnel. The personal contacts made in such visits may be 
helpful. Even in the earliest times it was a practice of monarchs and 
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emperors to make state visits to their domains to find out for them¬ 
selves what was taking place. 

Evaluation. The process of evaluating administration by the 
executive is a constant problem. The executive forms the habit of 
judging or making value judgments, as they are termed, as a part of 
his everyday routine. To do this he must weigh all the factors in a 
situation as they are revealed. He has the policy pattern as a yard¬ 
stick, and he may use statistical methods to measure performance. 
Such methods are objective and permit comparisons of similar opera¬ 
tions. Where there are great gaps in performance he must decide 
whether to change policy or to correct the situation within the frame¬ 
work of the policy. If he has the power to make policy changes in 
order to execute policy he may proceed without great delay to im¬ 
prove the original policy. If, however, he is forced to take the prob¬ 
lem to higher authorities, this may result in delay and cause resort 
to other means of correction. 

The Follow-Through. Following evaluation of policy execution, 
the next step, if the administration is unsatisfactory, is to proceed to 
correct the situation by making changes in techniques or personnel 
or both. The proper course to follow is generally decided after con¬ 
ferences and staff meetings have been held. The orders for making 
the necessary changes are usually formally written and may mark a 
significant change in policy and techniques. The satisfactory correc¬ 
tion of a serious situation requires proper timing, diplomacy, and 
preparation if the changes are to work out satisfactorily. 

Public Appraisal. In democratic states the acid test of policy 
execution is at the polls. In Britain and other states with the cabinet 
form of government that test may occur at any time following a 
major repudiation of executive policy by the legislative branch. In 
the United States it is partially tested nationally every two years and 
given a complete test every four years. Smaller units of government 
also have regular elections which call for an accounting of policy 
execution. The vote of approval or disapproval, of course, depends 
on the kind of policy formed as well as upon its execution. In auto¬ 
cratic states the public does not have an opportunity to express an 
opinion at election time. Widespread failure of industrial workers 
to meet quotas, however, or of agricultural workers to make deliveries 
sometimes forces policy changes. This has been evident on several 
occasions in respect to agricultural policy in the Soviet Union and in 
some of the satellite states. 
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The Courts and the Executive Branch 

In all nation-states the role of the courts is determined to a large 
extent by their relationship to the executive. Where there is a con¬ 
stitutional separation of powers, such as exists in the United States 
and in some I^tin-American states, the judiciary is relatively inde¬ 
pendent. Where the executive has complete control of policy initia¬ 
tion, policy making, and policy execution, the courts apply the law 
according to the desire of the executive branch. In this situation the 
judiciary is an arm of the executive. Today a controlled judiciary 
exists in the Soviet Union and its satellite states. 

The Independent Judiciary. Historically, there has been a con¬ 
stant struggle to develop an independent court system in every 
modern state. This movement has grown out of the feeling that the 
protection of the rights of individual citizens requires a government 
based on laws applied by judges. The executive has attempted to 
control the judiciary by appointing judges who were in favor of its 
policy or by removing or attempting to remove those who did not 
follow the executive line. Examples of this practice were frequent in 
England until the end of the reign of the Stuart kings. Indeed in the 
days of the Tudor kings the Star Chamber operated specifically to 
do the king’s bidding. King Henry VIII used this court to dispatch 
his enemies and discarded wives. To this day, high-handed or oppres¬ 
sive judicial action is referred to as star-chamber proceedings. Such 
judicial proceedings have continued to characterize autocracy down 
to the present day. One of the great reforms of the British Revolu¬ 
tion of 1(588 was the Act of Settlement (1701) which, among other 
things, provided that judges should hold office for life duing g<x>d 
behavior. 

More recently in the United States, in the so-called Supreme 
Court packing plan of President Franklin D. Rcxisevelt, an unsuc¬ 
cessful effort was made to get a court more favorable to New Deal 
legislation. It should be pointed out, however, that the so-called 
court-packing plan involved the extraordinary power of judicial re¬ 
view, a policy function, rather than regular judicial law enforcement 
functions. American jurisprudence is deeply grounded in judicial 
independence from political interference. Except for the anachro¬ 
nism of elective judges, the judiciary is seldom brought into the po¬ 
litical arena so far as its regular judicial functions are concerned. 
When it takes dramatic action in fields of high policy, however, as it 
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does when it holds major laws unconstitutional, it does become the 
object of political attention. 

Courts are also subject to the strictly political branches of the 
government in matters of organization and judicial procedure. The 
issue as to how many judges a court should have or how^ many dis¬ 
trict courts there should be must be resolved by the legislature. Even 
the funds for judges’ salaries must be appropriated. Most govern¬ 
ments, however, are forbidden to reduce the salaries of judges, since 
to do so would mitigate their independence. Judicial procedure— 
the way the courts go about hearing cases—is likewise a matter in 
most states for legislative decision. Of course, a judicial system that 
has great prestige among its citizenry can get established whatever 
procedures it desires merely by recommending to the legislature, and 
in some jurisdictions court procedures are determined by courts 
themselves. 

Organization, The organization of all courts follows a fairly 
standard pattern. There is a system of local courts, regional courts, 
and a supreme court on the national level. Appeals may be taken 
from the courts on the lowest level of the hierarchy to the next higher 
court, and the supreme court gives the final decision. This highei 
court may review, revise, or reverse the lower courts' decisions. If the 
system is a federal .system, there may be two sets of courts. In the 
United States, for example, each state has its own judiciary com¬ 
pletely separate from the federal judiciary. Within the state's own 
constitution and laws, the state courts are independent of the federal 
courts. If a state court has tried a case involving a federal question, 
however, then appeals may go from the state to the federal courts. 
Most governments of the world are unitary rather than federal, and 
do not have these two sets of courts. 

Judicial Organization Based on Types of Law. Besides being 
organized on a territorial basis, courts are also established on the 
basis of distinctions between types of law. In Great Britain courts ot 
equity, which apply rules of equity, are a part of the judicial .system. 

Nation-states generally, with a few exceptions such as the Soviet 
Union, make a definite distinction between civil law which pertains 
to claims against corporations or individuals and criminal law which 
applies to crimes against the state. In some European states special 
criminal courts have been established. In America, the same court 
or separate divisions thereof may handle both types of cases. Wher¬ 
ever they do not have separate civil and criminal sections, the same 
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judge may constitute the court as a criminal court or as a civil court 
depending on the classes of cases to be handled. In cities where there 
is a large volume of work, two completely separate bodies are fre¬ 
quently established. 

Trial and Appellate Courts. The organization of courts in terms 
of higher and lower units was briefly mentioned above. A related 
aspect of this organization is the division of courts iiito two classes: 
those with original jurisdiction—trial courts—and those which re¬ 
view decisions of lower tribunals. The latter are called appellate 
courts. There are necessarily many more trial courts than appellate 
courts. In states with the English system of law many cases are 
appealed to higher courts on extremely technical points of procedure. 
The right of appeal on major points of law is a general characteristic 
of the court system everywhere. The appellate courts of federal 
systems decide cases of conflict between subordinate jurisdictions 
and any cases involving a question of federal law. 

Other Courts. There are many other special courts, their charac¬ 
ter varying in the different states. Great Britain and other states with 
ocean boundaries have admiralty courts and special maritime courts 
which handle matters relating to the high seas. In addition, many 
special courts have been created—domestic relations courts, traffic 
courts, juvenile courts, small claims courts, and others. 

There are also permanent and temporary international courts 
which settle disputes between corporations, persons, and states when 
the disputants reside in areas under the jurisdiction of different 
states. For example, courts of claims decide damage claims of one 
state against another state or individual claims against a state. 

The Courts and Enforcement Machinery 

The dependence of the court on the executive for carrying out its 
decisions may be a primary handicap to the judiciary. The courts 
do not possess the personnel or organization to enforce their orders. 
Courts generally only have personnel with authority to perform 
routine tasks such as serving papers, keeping records, and preserv¬ 
ing order in the courtroom. This lack of enforcement machinery has 
occasionally resulted in considerable embarrassment to the courts. 
When Andrew Jackson was President, Chief justice Marshall of the 
Supreme Court rendered a decision concerning an Indian treaty 
which Jackson did not like. Jackson reportedly said, ‘John Marshall 
has made his decision, now let him enforce it." Fortunately, this 
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attitude on the part of a Chief Executive is the exception that proves 
the rule, or the decisions of the courts would not be respected. It 
does illustrate, however, how essential it is that there be a high meas¬ 
ure of respect and cooperation between the executive and judicial 
branches. 

The United States was confronted in the 1960s with a problem 
which illustrates what may develop in a federal system. The Supreme 
Court decreed the end of racial segregation in public schools. The 
executive officials in several states openly stated that they would not 
enforce any decree providing for integration. What specific methods 
could the courts recommend for carrying this order into effect? 
Would federal officials enforce the recommendations? Another 
instance somewhat comparable is the famous Supreme Court case of 
Virginia vs. West Virginia which involved the refusal of West Vir¬ 
ginia to pay a share of the Virginia bonded debt after the Civil War. 
The final decision was not made for over fifty years because of the 
reluctance or inability of the court to devise methods to force West 
Virginia to pay the debt. 

Powers of Courts. In order to insure the maximum freedom of 
the judiciary, courts have developed some independent powers of 
their own in democratic states. The principal instrument the courts 
use for enforcing obedience to their orders and decisions is the con¬ 
tempt power, A court issues a subpoena to an individual, which 
means that he is under penalty to appear, to present evidence, or to 
do whatever the court says. The same power is involved once the 
court makes its judgment or decree. If a person disobeys a direct or¬ 
der of a court, he is called back before the court and held in con¬ 
tempt of court. He can then be fined or imprisoned until he is will¬ 
ing to obey the court’s order. The power of the courts to issue writs 
directing the action they hold proper is the method by which a court 
enforces its decisions. There are several types of these writs or orders. 
The writ of mandamus is used to force officials of the executive 
branches to take a prescribed action. There are also restraining 
orders or injunctions which prevent improper actions. 

All courts have an officer who performs duties such as serving 
writs at the direction of the court. He is called a marshal, sheriff, 
bailiff, or cojistahle. According to common-law practice he may swear 
in the number of deputies needed to carry out the orders of the court. 
If necessary, a posse comitatus representing the entire community 
may be called together to compel enforcement of the court’s order. 
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While these arms of the court indicate some degree of independence 
of the executive, their number is small and their functions are limited. 

Quality of Justice and Character of Judiciary. The effectiveness 
of the enforcement of law and the role of the courts in the process 
is largely determined by respect for the law. The general public 
in all parts of the world identifies the law with the judges. If the 
character of the judges is high and the laws are generally acceptable, 
the populace is law-abiding. The few who break the law are pun¬ 
ished and set apart if they are constant law violators. When qualified 
judges render decisions which are generally regarded as just and 
fair, public opinion is a powerful psychological force in supporting 
the execution of these decisions. 

In totalitarian states, such as Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, 
the courts function according to the will of the executive. The ver¬ 
dicts of the courts are fashioned by the need of the executive; the 
judges are its creatures. The decrees of the courts are enforced by 
terror. Public trials are held frequently in Soviet Russia, Red China, 
and the East European satellite states for the purpose of frightening 
the citizenry into conformance with the law. In other instances pub¬ 
lic trials may be instruments for preparing the public for some new 
program. When this is the case their function is propaganda rather 
than justice. The judges who perform these functions are not pri¬ 
marily interested in the law or justice; in fact, they are the tools of 
the Communist Party leaders. 

In France the judge performs a somewhat different role from 
that of his counterpart in the United States and Great Britain. 
Indeed, the entire administration of justice in France is different 
from that in the United States, and criminal prosecution is partic¬ 
ularly so. To begin with, there are few jury trials. Most trials take 
place before only a judge. The rules of evidence are also somew^hat 
lax in comparison with Anglo-American practice; for example, hear¬ 
say evidence is accepted. In France the judges take an active part in 
the judicial proceedings and do not act as independent arbiters. 
They question the accused, often in an obviously partial way; 
they ferret out the facts; they comment on the credibility of witnesses 
and of the accused or about the crime itself. A French judge is in 
some respects as much a prosecutor as he is a judge. 

Strict vs. Liberal Interpretation of the Law. The age-old debate 
over the proper method of judicial application of the law continues. 
Some courts apply the law according to the letter; others are guided 
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by the spirit. Critics of strict interpretation state that justice is not 
achieved by adhering too closely to the printed word. They believe 
that when laws are executed with allowance for circumstances they 
are more likely to be obeyed. There is no doubt but that a liberal 
interpretation of the law finds greater public favor than the strict 
policy. An inadvertent traffic violator who is blocked by another 
vehicle and caught by a red light will not pay his fine gracefully, but 
if he is caught trying to beat a light he will probably feel he should 
pay for his violation. Law enforcement in the courts nearest the 
people must be geared to the realities of the customs and attitudes 
of the community if it is to obtain general acceptance. On the other 
hand the courts must be impartial and apply the law without special 
favor if their judgments are to be respected. 

The significance of the approach to judicial interpretation de¬ 
pends on the flexibility of the written rules. The American Supreme 
Court under the leadership of John Marshall was faced with a Con¬ 
stitution which did not specifically provide for an expanding role 
for the federal government. Yet Marshall and that Court, by inter¬ 
preting the words of the C^onstitution, were able to provide the Con¬ 
stitutional basis for a strong federal government. 

Problems of Cost and Delay. If the courts are to be effective in 
achieving their purpose, it is necessary that justice be swift and in 
expensive. Long delays in bringing cases to trial and long trials re 
suit in huge fees for lawyers and heavy court costs. After a long 
period has elapsed, it is frequently diffic ult if not impossible to 
locate all witnesses. The person with an average income cannot 
finance a case which is on appeal for years. 

The record of the English court system in regard to speed and 
expense is much better than that of the American courts. The 
English courts do not permit attorneys to dominate the court scene 
and carry on battles over technical details. Trials of major con.se- 
quence in England completed within a period of one week would 
usually consume months in the United States. Long trials severely 
tax the court machinery and also help clog the channels of justice. 

In recent years a heavy increase in litigation in United States 
federal courts has not been accompanied by a corresponding increa.se 
in appropriations. This has resulted in there being too few judges 
and prosecuting attorneys to handle cases promptly. From 1941 to 
1954 the number of civil cases awaiting disposition increased 134 per 
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cent, whereas the number of judges increased only 27 per cent and 
the number of district attorneys and assistants only lv5 per cent. All 
the federal courts combined, from the district courts to the Supreme 
Court, got 27 million dollars for support; on the other hand the 
General Accounting Office received 32 million and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs got 87 million. The result of this inadequate budget is 
long delay in cases being brought to trial. The longest average time 
is four years in the Southern District of New York. Other average 
periods are one and a half years in the Western District of Washing¬ 
ton and two years in the Southern District of Alabama.^ Long delays 
are also usual in the (arcuit Court of Appeals, where a year some¬ 
times elapses before a case is disposed of. 

Special Features of Judicial Systems 

It will be instructive to compare various facets of the judicial 
systems of some of the more important states. L.et us consider for 
this purpose the courts of the United States, the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, and some of the British Cx)mmon\vealth States. 

Differences in Court Systems. The difference in tlie concept of 
law and justice in the Soviet Ihiion and the democratic states has 
been dist ussed in previous chapters. The organizational struettire 
of the courts in the Soviet Union is more complex than it is in the 
United States or Canada. At the bottom of the structure are the so- 
called people's courts. 1 hese have jurisdiction over many classes 
of cases. I he regions, territories, autonomous republics, and areas 
have superior courts. I hese courts have original jurisdiction over 
crimes against the state. But most of their work consists of reviewing 
cases on appeal. Immediately above these courts are the supreme 
courts of the Union republics. These are also appellate courts. The 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the highest judicial body. It acts as 
a court of appeals but it does not interpret the constitution. It super¬ 
vises the judicial system and issues rules of universal effect. The 
final interpretation of the constitution is the lunction of a political 
body—the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. In the 
United States the Supreme Court interprets the constitution. In 
both the United States and the Commonwealth States, an essential 
feature of the system is the relative independence of the courts from 

‘“Is Justice Breaking Down in the U.S.“ U.S. News and World Report, vol. 37, Pari 
2. December 24, 1954, pp. 27-29. 
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political control. Judicial appointments are subject to legislative 
approval and judges may not be removed from office by higher au¬ 
thorities, as they often are in the Soviet Union. 

Deciding Conflicts of Laws. The higher courts in the United 
States and in some Latin-American states function as guardians of the 
constitution and measure legislation by standards set forth in the 
constitution. This function is highly desirable in a federal system 
in order to limit the various governments to their respective spheres. 
The constitutions in the United States and Australia reserve powers 
not specifically enumerated to the subordinate units—the states or 
provinces. In Canada the powers not enumerated are reserved to 
the federal government. 

It is inevitable that where the subordinate and central govern¬ 
ments each possess specified powers conflicts will result. The au¬ 
thority to decide conflicts between the laws of two governments gives 
the court considerable influence in executing policy. The states or 
provinces look to the courts to determine what policy to apply in 
borderline cases. When new policy is being formulated, they consult 
court decisions prior to drafting legislation or executive orders. In 
effect, the judiciary is constantly peering over the shoulder of those 
who have policy-making and executive responsibilities. In instances 
of direct conflict between two governmental units, they can be as¬ 
sured of a forum where a decision will be made on the basis of legal 
principles. The execution of this decision is taken for granted. 

Hearing Appeals. A system of appellate courts is necessary to 
guarantee uniformity among many units. It also prevents inad¬ 
vertent, unfair, or arbitrary action by lower courts. In the United 
States and other federal governments, the appellate courts play a 
p)Owerful role affecting policy execution. 

Functioning as a Judicial Council. All supreme courts function 
to some extent as judicial councils. In the British Commonwealth 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is a unique institution. 
It does not render judgment but merely recommends action to the 
Crown. However, its recommendations are always followed by royal 
decrees. Recently its significance in relation to the Commonwealth 
has declined because most members have discontinued appeals to the 
committee. Its past actions still exert a heavy influence in the British 
Commonwealth, however. The Supreme Court of the Soviet Union 
keeps an eye on the entire judicial system. The United States 
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Supreme Court functions as a council in its effort to improve federal 
court procedure by promoting studies of existing practices. 

Applying Law to Individuals. The lowest court is a court of 
original jurisdiction. Generally the greatest number of cases tried 
by these courts are concerned with the application of statutory law. 
These courts act in both civil and criminal cases. As populations 
have grown and society has become more complex, the volume of 
court business has increased tremendously. In its essence, the judicial 
process is no more nor less than the application of the laws to indi¬ 
vidual cases that could not be settled short of court process. 

World Courts 

The two international courts established during this century 
have developed a pattern of administration and execution that differs 
from that of national courts. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice which was created following World War I as part of the 
League of Nations system and the International Court of Justice 
which is a part of the United Nations are alike in organization and 
function. Both courts have judges chosen by representatives of the 
international community. The states which belong to tlie courts 
were and are the member states of the League and United Nations 
and others who wish to assume the obligations of membership. The 
International Court of Justice has fifteen judges of as many different 
nationalities. The two types of action by international courts are 
(1) advisory opinions and (2) decisions. 

Advisory Opinions. As mentioned in a previous discussion, 
advisory opinions are given to international bodies following a formal 
request on questions concerning their functioning. These opinions 
are rendered as formal written statements but are not binding on 
the parties concerned. Nevertheless they frequently affect the func¬ 
tioning of international organizations, since they represent the 
opinions of judges who decide actual cases. The advisory opinions 
of the International Court of Justice created an influential statement 
of international law that was consulted by international agencies and 
states. 

Decisions. Disputes which concern international law and are 
under the jurisdiction of the Court may be presented by either 
international organizations or nation-states which are members of the 
Court. If a state which is a party to a dispute has not signed the 
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‘‘optional clause’* that requires submission of all disputes, it cannot 
be forced to appear before the Court. Many nations which have 
signed this clause did so with reservations that permit them to refuse 
to submit disputes when they choose. On the other hand, thousands 
of treaties contain clauses which provide for the presentation of 
questions concerning their interpretation to the Court. 

After a dispute has been presented to the Court and the Court 
has taken jurisdiction, it proceeds to arrive at a dec ision by the 
methods customarily used in national courts. As the parties to the 
dispute have agreed in advance to its submission for settlement, they 
arc pledged to abide by its dec ision. In the twenty-year history of the 
Permanent Court of International JustKC, all its decisions were 
accepted by the parties to the disputes. The first important case 
before the International Court ot Justice was the Corfu Channel 
case which concerned the damaging of some British ships by mines in 
this channel off the Albanian coast. 1 lie court held that .Albania 
was responsible and set the amount of datnages that should be paid. 
Albania protested but finally agreed to the decision of the court. 

International courts do not pos.sess police forces to execute their 
decisions. They must depend on the agreement of the parties con¬ 
cerned and on international morality. So far, respect for inter¬ 
national obligations and the force of international public opinion 
has been sufficient to cause the execution of decisions. 

Summary 

It is difficult to separate the execution of policy from adminis¬ 
tration. The term execution as used in this chapter in reference to 
the executive branch concerns the prex ess of supervising, evaluating, 
and readjusting to secure the desired results. The methods used in 
this process are those common to staff functions in all large organ¬ 
izations: that i.s, reporting, visitation, conferences, and inspection. 
The difficulties of making judgments that take into consideration 
local factors and personnel qualifications is a serious aspect of policy 
execution. The tremendous increase in the functions of the executive 
and the creation of a large organization staffed with millions multi¬ 
plies the complexity of the process of policy execution. 

The execution of policy by the courts poses a somewhat different 
problem than that faced by the executive branch. As the courts do 
not possess enforcement machinery, they must depend on the ex- 
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ecutive brancli to make their decisions effective. Where they possess 
independence and have the respect and cooperation of the executive, 
they succeed in executinjj policy. Where they do not possess inde- 
pendeiKC hut are an arm of the executive, they are a part of tlie 
administrative machinery. The attitude of the public toward die law 
and the courts is extremely important in enforcing decisions. The 
role of the courts is emphasized by several special features. They 
interpret written constitutions, review legislative policy, decide 
conflicts between inferior units of government, act on appeals, and 
function as a judicial council. The international courts during this 
century have assumed major importance in effecting the scjlution 
of problems arising betwecii states, i liey have successfully developed 
judicial functions at a stage in woild history wiien many problems 
require an international solution. 

QrRSTJONS 

1. What is the difference between execution and administration? 

2. Siiould officials who make policy be responsible to a political party if 
they are to repiesent the people? 

What are the obstacles in the path of translating a policy into action? 

4. What are the methods most commonly used to evaluate the perform- 
ance of a goverument official? 

5. Draw a chan ol a tspical court organization. 

6. flow does liic degiee of independence of the executive affect the 
naiuic of the court system? 

7. What are the so c ailed independent powers of the courts? 

8. Are the public trials held in the totalitarian states judicial proceed¬ 
ings? 

9. To what extent is delay a weakness of the American court system? 

10. Does a federal system necessarily mean a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment? Explain, 

J1. Is reviewing legislative policy a proper function of a court? 

12. Is the role of courts as a judicial council significant? 

13. How do advisory opinions differ from decisions? 
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Chapter 13 


Policy Execution: The Administrative Function 


Men digging ditches, engineers constructing roads, teachers 
following their profession in the public schools, mailmen walking 
their routes, weather observers forecasting the weather—all these 
and many others are engaged in the myriad tasks which together 
constitute the more obvious features of the administrative job of 
government. As has been indicated in the preceding chapter, those 
persons who determine major policy are classified as executives. The 
fact that every person performing administrative tasks, with few 
excejjtions, may have some influence on policy formation indicates 
the difhc ulty of applying these distinctions to the personnel engaged 
in government. Indeed, some writers refuse to do so and write of the 
administrative and executive groups as one and the same. 

Goals of the Administrative Function 

What is the purpose of the administrative function? What are the 
foremost objectives that administrators have before them? Certainly 
they could agree upon one thing; whether they are the lowliest 
government clerk or a top-ranking bureau chief, their objective is to 
get the job done. The street cleaner must sweep the streets. The 
engineer on a state-owned railroad in Italy must see that the train 
reaches its destination. The census bureau chief must be sure that 
the people are counted in accordance with law. The failure of any 
considerable number of those in the administrative branches to do 
their jobs would result in the breakdown of governmental machinery 
and even the collapse of government itself. Government depends, at 
least in a democracy, not only upon the support of the governed, but 
upon the performance of many varied tasks by those employed by 
the government. The goal of administration is, by itself, no more 
complex than the nature of the job that is to be performed. The 
ultimate test of administration is its success in creating popular 
satisfaction with its policies. Particularly is this evident in local 
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government where the public judges those in authority by their 
performance record with respect to traffic control, street repairs, 
garbage collection, and the schools provided. 

The first objective implies another, that of efficiency in the per¬ 
formance of the job. Efficiency is a standard which Americans prize 
highly, as indeed do most peoples when judging the administrative 
function of government. The precise meaning of the term efficiency 
is not always obvious. In the minds of some, efficiency and economy 
are synonymous. The most economical performance of a job would 
be the most efficient. In some jurisdictions the administrators will 
point with pride to the fact that they did not spend $50,000 of their 
appropriation. Others would contend that whether or not this 
economy ^vas a thing to boast about could be determined only after 
an analysis of the end result, the .service rendered. 

Passing judgment on the results of administrative activity is not 
always easy. It may be simplified where cost-accounting technitjues 
may be applied to determine the unit cost of an item produced or a 
service rendered. The cjuality of service rendered is not so easily 
treated on an objective basis. A public health nurse may report that 
she made twenty-five contacts a day at a cost of $2.50 a contact, but 
this would not reveal the value of the contact. Thus, although 
efficiency is an important objective for administrative personnel, its 
evaluation rests in the subjective views and attitudes of the citizen 
who must judge. This judgment, too, is often rendered on the basis 
of incomplete and even prejudiced information in the hands of the 
general public. 

One of the goals of administration is to secure public acceptance 
or approval of its activity. This is true even in the autocratic state, 
even though it may not be of the highest priority. In democratic 
states it has become of considerable significance. Those adminis¬ 
tering a program may lose their jobs if they do not gain popular 
acceptance. The government which established or is responsible for 
policy may fall if popular dislike of administrative action accumu¬ 
lates. Many a popularly elected city administration has been changed 
as a result of the relations between police officers and the public. 
The origin of the difficulty might rest with a policy decision of a 
chief executive, but it could also be attributed to the manner in 
which the administrative group put that policy into effect. The good 
administrator will have his ear tuned to public reaction in order to 
make such adjustment as may be possible under an established policy 
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or to en^aoe in educational efforts which will make public approval 
more likely. 

In getting the job done, the administrators seek to pronote the 
ideals of the state whether these be authoritarian or democratic. 
Since major policy has been decided at the legislative or executive 
level, tlie administrators presumably would have little difliculty in 
following their lead. In addition the ideals of the state may be 
suppoii<‘d by administrators through the manner in which they 
accomplish their job. An administrator impressed with the demo¬ 
cratic ideal of the dignity of the individual is likely to reflect this 
attitude in his ( hoi< e of methods of accomplishing the job. E(]ually, 
the dedicatc^d communist public servant who believes in the ideal 
of supremacy of the state as the measure of true value would not 
hesitate tc3 make these views apparent in his treatment of some 
individual. In this sense the administrative function may be the 
closest picture for the average citizen to observe and from whic h to 
reach his conclusions as to the ultimate ideals or objecti\es of the 
state. Thus those serving in administrative capacities share, more 
heavily than might at first be imagined, the responsibility of setting 
the pattern of government, 

Pkople Are Basic to Admintstraticjn: Bureaucracy 

Understanding Bureaucracy. In the United States, especially 
around election dates, the word bureaucracy appears frecjuently in 
curatory and political literature. Most frequently the word is used by 
the party cjut of power to blast those in power for the usual failures 
ascribed to officialdom. Frequently the tone of voic e of the speaker as 
w^ell as the word itself is used to convey the unpleasant impression 
that bureaucracy is something to be abhorred. What are some of the 
adverse connotations of the term? Among them are these: an un¬ 
necessary number of governmental officials, an inefficient, unbusiness¬ 
like manner of operation, a lack of proper regard for the expenditure 
of public funds, an abnormal partisan influence on each adminis¬ 
trative decision, and the selection of incompetents to do the job. 
This indictment is a strong one. It has been made so frequently in 
the United States that this attitude has become a part of the American 
culture. 

What, then, is the bureaucracy in the United States that has ac¬ 
quired such a reputation? Bureaucracy would include most of the 
teachers under whose care most of the youth are placed, the firemen 
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and policemen who protect the community, many who are engaged 
in agricultural research and promotion, those collecting the funds to 
operate government, and the mailmen who daily visit the homes of 
the nation. While some of these ''bureaucrats'' operate at a distance 
from the mass of the public, the majority are scattered throughout 
the land and are indistinguishable from their neighbors. The reali¬ 
zation that a democratic bureaucracy is composed of neighbors and 
fellow citizens, indeed, that some of the critics may even be a part 
of the general system which they condemn, should be cause for ad¬ 
ditional thought about the facts upon which the critical connotations 
of bureaucracy are based. 

Bureaucracy is composed of those who work for government. 
These are the important people upon whom administration depends. 
The size of the operation, the extent of accountability of the public 
servant, the fact that the government servant should be interested 
primarily in service rather than profit, are among the factors to be 
taken into consideration in determining why there is “waste," “in¬ 
efficiency," “duplication," and “red tape" in the government service. 
Admitting that these faults do exist provides a challenge for their 
solution or modification. 

The characteristics of bureaucrats vary from country to country, 
depending on the purposes of the state, the manner of selection, and 
the traditions associated with public service. In some states—prewar 
Germany was the typical example—the bureaucrats became an ad¬ 
ministrative class with positions and tradition distinct from that of 
the general population. In the Nazi period this was disturbed some¬ 
what by the influx of party members whose only qualification was 
party loyalty. Since the close of World War II there has been some 
effort in Western Germany to democratize the administrative group. 

Traditionally the British civil servant is somewhat akin to his 
(German counterpart in that he has a tendency to develop a feeling 
of separateness from the population. Most of the bureaucrats of at 
least the middle bracket and above had similar educational back¬ 
ground. The so-called “public schools" of Eton and Harrow and the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge provided the path to govern¬ 
ment employment. The Labour Party has helped to break this 
tendency, and graduates of other universities, such as London and 
Manchester, have been given positions. Since World War II there 
has been some breakdown in the nondemocratic influences within 
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the British public service, although its basic characteristics remain 
unchanged. 

In (he Soviet Union everybody works for tlie government. The 
concept of the government employee, therefore, is enlarged. The 
problems of bureaucracy found there and in other authoritarian 
states are similar to those in the democratic state, except that they are 
greatly magnified. An example illustrates this. Bureaucracy in the 
communist state has the more highly developed problem of the re¬ 
lation of the active party member to the rest of the regular govern¬ 
ment officialdom. Party and ideological beliefs may be the dominant 
factor in the rise of individuals to high position. This may also be 
true in the democratic state, but is accentuated by the communist 
pattern. 

Growth of Bureaucracy. It seems unnecessary to present statistics 
to indicate the growth of bureaucrac y because it must be apparent 
even to the casual student. The basic reason for the long-range 
gradual growth in the number of government employees has been 
the change in the concept of the state. Instead of a limited police- 
action type of state, people throughout the world have generally 
demanded that the state provide additional services. The acceptance 
of greater responsibility in die fields of ediu ation, health, and welfare 
is characteristic of these trends. The acceptance of government 
ownership and operation in fields particularly related to the public 
interest has furthered broadened government, lliis general trend 
has been stimulated by the additional responsibilities assumed during 
time of war, a fact which has resulted in a steadily increasing bureauc¬ 
racy. 

In the United States the number of all civilian employees of the 
three levels of government increased from an average annual em¬ 
ployment figure of 2,608,000 in 1920 to 6,749,000 in 1954.^ A little 
over half of the total number of these employees work for the federal 
government while the remainder are di\ ided between state and local 
government. The largest single group are those connected with the 
public-school program. The post office and welfare agencies also 
account for large numbers of government employees. 

Canada has experienced a similar increase in Dominion personnel. 
When public employment reached its peak in 1945 it almost tripled 
the number of full-time employees of 1939. This cjuick increase can 

* U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract 1955 , p. 191. 
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be attributed almost entirely to the war. but its lingering effect may 
be seen in the fact that in 1948 the number was still double that of 
1939.“ War and economic emergencies have joined with the more 
gradual increase resulting from the adoption of the concept of the 
positive state to enlarge considerably the number of government 
employees in a bureaucracy. 

Examination of states would reveal the world wide trend in the 
growth of the number of persons employed by the government. 
Comparisons between states are of little value unless the total 
program of each state is kept in mind. The term government employ¬ 
ment in Russia would be meaningless as compared with the term in 
the United States. The principal point of emphasis is that the 
general acceptance of the concept of a positive state, sometimes called 
the welfare state, has led to ever-increasing numbers being added to 
the public payrolls. 

Spoils or Merit? In view of the objectives of the modern state 
and the consequent necessity of a vast number of government em¬ 
ployees, each state must determine the method of selection and 
maintenance of adeejuate personnel to manage the business of govern¬ 
ment. Two extreme positions may be stated, with the understanding 
that variations tending to use the best of both extremes might be 
the most reasonable solution. Under a spoils system the group in 
power uses the government positions at its disposal to reward the 
faithful supporters who made their acquisition and maintenance of 
power pcjssible. This practice will also make the administrative 
group more responsible to those in policy-making positions and so 
bring about a smoothly working bureaucracy. A particular advantage 
claimed for patronage is its stimulus to the maintenance of the party 
system in which the democratic states have so much faith. 

In contrast, adherents of the merit plan claim that the only 
factor to be considered in the selection of government employees is 
their ability to perform their official duties. It is further assumed 
that one’s ability to do the job may be determined with a consider¬ 
able degree of precision through written and oral examinations and 
by the review of past achievements and training. Much of the merit 
concept has pointed, especially in the past, to the complete exclusion 
of political factors in the selection of personnel. 

A supporter of the spoils system would have to be a fanatical 
partisan if the position was taken that government jobs should be 

•Taylor Ck)Ie, The Canadian Bureaucracy, pp. 18-19. 
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distributed without consideration of ability to hold the office. The 
more logical stand would be to maintain that within the party should 
be found a person with sufficient interest and ability to do a credit¬ 
able job in filling a vacancy. This statement implies that someone 
already doing an acceptable job under the preceding regime must be 
removed to make room for someone who is to benefit from the new 
distribution. This would result in the lack of continuity in govern¬ 
ment programs since details of policy really are being formed in many 
instances at the lower levels. In addition, the lack of security in 
government employment could result in only the mediocre being 
willing to take such positions. 

Abuse of the patronage or spoils system aggravates its evils. The 
selection of the obviously iruompetenr as well as the mediocre can 
lead to waste, general ineffic iency, and, at times, disaster. O. Key 
retells the story of the CJiicago building inspector who knew so little 
about his work that all he could do was to look at the outward aspects 
to determine it the building met specifications. As a result a tank 
collapsed on a building, killing five and injuring six people.'^ 

Choosing people solely on the basis of their abilities, assuming 
that these on be readily determined, would seem to avoid extreme 
difficulties of this type. On the other hand, a group of unfriendly 
bureaucrats chosen and promoted by a previous administration 
would be disturbing to the government in power. This might be 
especially true of bureaucrats in the higher ranks. Thus when the 
Republicans obtained control of the national executive in 1953, there 
was considerable concern in Republican circles that top-ranking 
administrators chosen and promoted during long Democratic control 
would prove to be obstructive to the new administration. It is 
possible, too, that the Republicans desired additional patronage 
opportunities at the most remunerative levels. 

In the United Kingdom .some concern was expressed about the 
possible attitude of the bureaucracy to a Labour government which 
would really carry out its platform in the areas considered more 
extreme by the Conservative Party. After Labour did gain control 
and adopted nationalization measures, it ^vas not noted that the 
bureaucracy made any determined effort to block the program of the 
government in power. Some would suggest that the ideal bureaucrat 
would be a political neutral. It is unlikely that human beings can 

*V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Croups (Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
New York, 1955) 5rd cd., p. 582. Originally reported by the Chicago Tribune. 
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ever be so detached as not to be influenced by decisions relating to 
matters of great concern to them, such as their own jobs. Neutrality, 
if it does exist, may indicate that a change in parties really does not 
alter truly basic policies or else that the administrative job is so 
routine that party changes are meaningless if the government em¬ 
ployee has security. In a state like France, where governments change 
so frequently, the need for a permanent bureaucracy is obvious. 

The roots of the patronage system go back to the beginning of 
government. It is natural that one in power would like to select his 
friends to work with him. In this way patronage began; but as gov¬ 
ernment became larger, it was difficult for the personal element to 
remain a dominant factor, and loyalty to a group or party became a 
substitute. It has been claimed that the use of patronage has been 
seriously abused in the United States, but this statement would be 
difficult to prove. In any event there is no government which could 
truthfully claim that patronage played no part in the distribution 
of government jobs. 

The mere existence of a scheme of permanent bureaucrats is no 
guarantee of efficiency. The permanent bureaucracies of western 
Europe give security for the most part to those who have secured 
positions. They have not always been successful in securing the best 
qualified persons. In France before World War II the national 
service was in practical effect divided into a number of bureaucracies 
operating as independent units for each major government agency. 
Top-rank positions were largely reserved for certain groups in French 
society which could secure what was considered appropriate edu¬ 
cation. Similarly the old German bureaucracy had characteristics of 
a closed corporation in that family connections had much to do with 
membership in the administrative group. 

In the United States the revolt against the spoils system began to 
be effective on a state-wide and national basis in the 1880s. Progress 
was slow but the movement known as civil service reform was 
gradually extended. While civil service in the sense of a merit system 
rather than spoils has not been fully established in all jurisdictions, 
it has gained a foothold in most. Many supporters of civil service 
today are less extreme than their predecessors. They acknowledge 
that top positions and some of the immediate staff of these officials 
should be chosen with major concern for policy harmony with the 
chief execiui\e. It is also admitted that the selection of the best 
qualified personnel for some kinds of jobs is not merely a matter of 
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examiners’ arithmetic. Merit systems today are still concerned with 
the elimination of politics in the selection of government personnel, 
blit a major emphasis has been placed upon techniques and pro¬ 
cedures which would improve the government service. This could 
be illustrated by in-service training, gcx)d promotion practices, and 
various incentives. In the United States the usual organization to 
achieve these goals has been three-man commissions representing the 
two major parlies, which develop a staff of trained personnel to 
perform many of the detailed jobs and conduct the general super¬ 
vision required in a personnel system. At the national level this 
agency is known as the United States Civil Service Commission, hnt 
many states refer to their agencies as merit system councils. 

Recruitment Process. One of the most obvious tasks is the selec¬ 
tion of government personnel. Where the patronage system is in 
effect, the person having the power of appointment may be forced to 
consider the wishes of those who have been useful to him. He is not 
always unhappy in this, for he cannot know all potential candidates. 
Also he may be forced to defer to the wishes of others because of their 
power to confirm appointments, as in the case of presidential appoint¬ 
ments in the United States and senatorial confirmation. I'he vsame 
power can be used in a different manner, as when patronage may be 
employed by the executive to purchase support for policies which he 
advocates. 

Recruitment under a merit system is not supposed to be affected 
by political factors. Nevertheless it is possible for personal and 
political connections to have an effect on the selection of personnel 
in such a system. The best the merit system can do is to minimize 
these extraneous factors. One feature of typical United States merit 
.systems can illustrate the political possibilities of such a system. 
Following the preparation of a list of qualified personnel rated by 
the evaluation of their examinations and qualifications, the appoint¬ 
ing officer is given the opportunity of choice between the top three 
candidates. This permits him to choose the person whom he thinks 
will most adequately fill the vacancy. It also permits politics to affect 
his choice. Despite the possible evil that this might encourage, many 
continue to recommend this element of choice. As a matter of fact, 
the first Hoover Commission which studied the reorganization of the 
federal government recommended that it be increased to a choice 
among five rather than three. It is assumed that the top three or five 
applicants would have demonstrated their basic ability to perform 
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the task and the remaining question would be merely which one 
would fit into the operating machine best. 

An initial problem of recruitment is to secure the interest of well- 
qualified persons in order that they may be considered for the post. 
This is somewhat easier in states where tradition has established 
patterns of entrance among people who have secured training. For 
example, the size of the bureaucracy can be maintained where custom 
would influence sons to enter the occupations of their fathers. Such 
a practice would not guarantee a bureaucracy of high cjuality, how¬ 
ever. Wherever the prestige of government service is high there is 
less difficulty in securing applicants. Compensation, security, work¬ 
ing conditions, opportunities for advancement, and other desirable 
features can be made effective inducements to a government career 
service. Frequently these features arc not as attractive as in other types 
of employment and recruitment becomes more difficult. Those gov¬ 
ernment positions requiring higher levels of edut ation as minimum 
qualifications for entrance serve to draw together ret ruiting officials 
and educational institutions in order that graduates of high caliber 
may be encouraged to enter government service. 

Training and Examination. What kind of training serves as the 
best preparation for a government position? In the early days of 
Prussian bureaucracy the training tended to have a military flavor. 
European countries have often sought persons with legal training for 
government positions. This legal training was of a broader sociologi¬ 
cal nature than that common to American legal institutions. In the 
American pattern there has been a tendency to emphasize specialized 
skills which are associated with particular positions rather than more 
general training. In contrast, the traditional British training empha¬ 
sized a classical education in preparation for entry into higher¬ 
ranking administrative posts. These distinctions can be overempha¬ 
sized. Each civil service system has positions which can be filled only 
by one with technical training—for example, a chemist—and at the 
same time has jobs available for those with general administrative 
ability. It is primarily in this latter category that the question arises 
concerning the relative merits of generalist training or specialist 
training for one who is to fill a general administrative position. 

Examinations to determine the relative capabilities of the ap¬ 
plicants under a merit system are a part of the recruitment process. 
These may be of many different types. A typist may be rated on the 
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basis of a performance test demonstrating ability at typing. An 
applicant for a postal position might be recjuircd through written 
tests to indicate his knowledge of postal rules and regulations as well 
as his general comprehension and adaptiveness. A lawyer might be 
examined purely on the basis of his training and experience record. 
Some tests may be oral and others may be combinations of written 
and oral interrogation. Oral tests are naturally more subjective than 
written ones. I'ests may fail to determine the cjualifications actually 
needed for a specific position. In addition to thc‘se proldems there is 
one of whether the examination or c'ompetition will be open to all 
or just to those within the service deemed to be eligible for advance¬ 
ment to a higher position. The decision within a merit system on 
this particular issue has much to do with the morale of lower echelons 
in the ser\ ic e. 

Classification. Faced with a bewildering number of government 
jc^bs, modern civil service systems have given considerable attention 
to c lassification. I his has been mostly position classification: the 
divisicMi into separate groups and categories of the types of work to be 
done for the goveinment. An alternative method would be to confer 
upon an individual a rank or classihc:ation which he would hold 
whatCAer the job performed. This is true to a large extent with 
military ranks. To some dcgiTc the Japanese bureaucratic tradition 
lolloAVS this prac tice. Most other jurisdictions support the cone ept of 
position cla.ssification. 

A general classification into areas such as professionab adminis¬ 
trative, clerical, and manual work groups is cjuite common. The 
more precise classification of individual jobs at different degrees 
of difficulty lieconies a complicated task. The acceptance of the 
general concept of position classificatiem has not made the methods 
of aexomplishing it uniform in all areas. 

In the higher civil-service positions the British have been in¬ 
fluenced considerably by their educational system and have set up 
classifications Avhich parallel to some extent the divisic:)ns in edu- 
caticjnal fields and attainment in the British schools and universities. 
Other states have lolloAved this pattern to some extent and have 
supplemented it Avith training schools Aviihin the major divisions 
of government. The American practice, Avhich has also been folloAved 
elseAvhere, is the method of job analysis of existing or proposed 
positions to classify them on the basis of the work to be done. The 
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study of scientific management in industrial fields has been partly 
responsible for this approach in government. Carried to extremes it 
can become a most awkward system, as the detailed classification in 
("anada has proved to be. Provision can be made for individual 
advancement within a single classification. This gives greater flexi¬ 
bility but it still may require reclassification when the duties of the 
position change with developments in the office or agency. 

In the United States government service classification is ulti¬ 
mately in the hands of the Civil Service Commission and thus may 
be quite remote from the problems of the operating department. A 
trend in the direc tion of greater autonomy for operating agencies in 
the field of position classification is achieving flexibility without 
sacrificing the principles of equality and fairness on which classifi¬ 
cation is based. 

Compensation and Tenure. The matters of salary and length of 
service might be thought of as matters important only to the indi¬ 
vidual most personally concerned. If this were true it would not be 
appropriate to linger on the topic in this brief treatment. Com¬ 
pensation may be an inducement or a hindrance to the recruitment 
of competent persons. If direct compensation is low, as it frequently 
is, other features might be emphasized to make civil-service positions 
attractive. One of these features could be the assurance of tenure 
except in cases of proved incompetence or when conditions required a 
reduction in the number of civil servants. There is a danger that 
security of tenure might lull the government employee into medi¬ 
ocrity, but means could be developed to combat this frequent oc¬ 
currence. Assuring the applicant of a maximum degree of security in 
the maintenance of his position would prove to be attractive to many. 
If to this the service could add opportunities for advancement and 
adequate retirement compensation at the conclusion of active service, 
it would be considered a desirable career by many. The provision 
for retirement was thought of primarily as an effort to make up for 
inadequate salaries or wages. Since many governments now have 
provisions for the old age of most citizens, the retirement-payment 
aspect of civil service is no longer as attractive. In order to insure an 
able bureaucracy, the total compensation and associated benefits and 
protection should be approximately equivalent to those of com¬ 
parable employment by agencies other than government. If it is 
somewhat lower, the difference could be made up, as it has been in 
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some jurisdiciions, by the prestige of the service and the honor asso¬ 
ciated with public employment. 

Discipline and Morale. A well-organized bureaucracy implies an 
established procedure for discipline as a means of internal control. 
In business circles the right to dismiss an employee has long been 
considered the ultimate means of acquiring compliance and estab¬ 
lishing authority. In a bureaucracy, formal disciplinary sanctions 
include reprimands, reduction in salary, transfer, and dismissal. In 
Russia, where inefficiency has become a crime, the ultimate disci¬ 
plinary action might be taken by or confirmed by the courts. In the 
United States those employees “protected'* by civil service are often 
shielded from dismissal by red tape and appeal procedures. Such 
obstacles may minimize dismissal as a really effective method of in¬ 
ternal control. A common means of evading this difficulty is the 
transfer of a civil servant to another government position. 

Since 1940 an unusual concern has developed in more than one 
nation (oncerning the loyalty of the bureaucracy and the possible 
security threat which some employees may present. The infiltration 
tactics of communists in European slates produced a special (oiu err? 
on the part of democratic states about government employees. Since 
the late 1930s the United States has had provisions seeking to bar 
entrance to the civil service to those who belonged to parties advocat¬ 
ing the overthrow of constitutional government. Britain in 1948 
refused to permit communist or fascist party members or associates 
to enter the civil service. The more difficult disciplinary problem 
involves those already in the service. Efforts to purge the government 
service of disloyal and subversive persons have led to political in¬ 
criminations and actions not in accord with previously establislied 
standards of treatment of public servants or citizens. The secTecy 
required in many governmental fields because of security problems 
has added to the confusion associated with these investigations and 
dismissals. Legislative interest along with administrative interest has 
brought about conflict in methods of procedure. These tactics focus 
attention on a serious problem directly affecting only a small number 
of employees in the United States. 

The enthusiasm and morale of the whole civil service may be 
affected by the activities described above. Allegations by unknown 
accusers sometimes serve as grounds for dismissal. This is not con¬ 
ducive to the security of the individual nor the feeling of satisfaction 
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in one s work. Furthermore it discourages the potential applicant for 
government service. Morale seems to be an intangible factor, but it 
is a most important one for stimulating high-quality performance by 
government employees. 

Many factors contribute to high morale. One of these would be 
a promotion system that would insure opportunities for advancement 
to those who enter the service. This is a most difficult situation, since 
entrance into the civil service at different levels also has its advan¬ 
tages. In most instances compromise techniques are worked out 
which attempt to provide for promotion within and entrance from 
without. The highest positions are normally closed to the career 
service and this too may have some effect on the morale of the group. 
Political intervention and influence in the selection and in the careers 
of civil servants is discouraging to many able persons within govern¬ 
ment service. If the highest efficiency is to be obtained, these factors 
which disturb the morale of government employees deserve improve¬ 
ment whenever possible. 

Conclusion. The vast number of people that constitute the bu¬ 
reaucracy of every state and its subordinate units are not only basic 
to the administrative process but to government itself. Grandiose 
schemes of world domination or the simplest garbage-disposal pro¬ 
gram have need for a group of government servants. The method of 
their selection, the manner of their control, and the development and 
maintenance of their morale are merely generalized statements be¬ 
hind which lies a mass of problems, many of which have not been 
touched upon in this brief treatment. Of course the bureaucracy 
which will have to execute the policy will be in a position to alter it. 
As they do so, they will in turn influence, if not actually make, pres¬ 
ent and future policy. 

Organizing to Do the Job 

People are basic to the administrative task, but the job cannot be 
accomplished without an organizational pattern. The larger the 
governmental unit, the more obvious the need for organizational 
machinery within which the people may work. Execution of policy 
requires an organized approach rather than a haphazard one. There 
must be recognized relations among the participants in the adminis¬ 
trative work. There must be a division of labor so that the entire task 
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can be fulfil led. The organization suggested is, of necessity, a formal 
one, but it is recognized that informal relationships may be of greater 
signifu ance in the accomplishment of the task than the formal ones. 
This will be discussed more fully in a later section of this (hajMer. 
The formal organization, however, can indicate the field in which 
the team is to ))lay, the resj>onsif)ility to be given each player, their 
relationship to each other, and the rules to be followed in playing the 
game. 

Administrator’s Role. If the administrator is thought of as some 
insignifi( ant underling, one might question whether such a p(*rson 
would lia\e anything to do with establishing the organizational pat¬ 
tern. I he ind(‘finite line between the executive and the administra¬ 
tor has already been indicated. It is true that tlie executive on the 
surface would apjxMi to have a greater influence in forming the 
organization than the administrator. In fact, the legislature usually 
sets the basic: organization before it is turned over to the executive. 
Even at the legislative stage, administrators may have had their in¬ 
fluence, Administrators may liave been the original drafters, for 
example, of a bill to establish a needed addition to an existing de¬ 
partment, Othei' administrators may have made such a success of 
operating a similar organizational pattern that the legislative body 
will believe that there is much merit in that form. 

Administrators are often callcxl upon for advice in the establish¬ 
ment of organizations. Sometimes this occurs before a committee of 
the legislature. On other occasions, with the general pattern already 
establislu^l, the administrator must determine the details of the 
organizational structure. The number and duties of subemiinate 
units, the relatic:)nship of field units to central units, and the place of 
staff planning units are illusiratixe of the type of decisions pertaining 
to organization which some key administrators may be asked to make 
or at least to give advice upon. Once the pattern is determined it 
may be subject to alteration because of the failure of administrators 
to perform an acceptable job within the established relationships. 
Thus the administrators do have influerice upon organizational ar¬ 
rangement. 

The Department. The simplest type of organizational arrange¬ 
ment is one in \;hich all similar functions of government are united 
in a single department headed by one responsible individual. Such 
an arrangement may look like this: 
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Department 


Bureau Bureau Bureau 


Division Division 


Branch Branch 


Section Section 

Any schematic chart tends to make a picture wliidi is moie under¬ 
standable than an actual situation. Tlie departmental or bureau¬ 
cratic type of organization emphasizes clear lines of authority from 
bottom to top with the single head ultimately bearing responsibility 
for administrative acts and policy decisions made. Actually the head 
reaches major decisions through a very complex relationship with 
those surrounding him for the specific purpose of giving adv ice and 
others whose primary duty is execution. The advisory group is often 
referred to as the staff. The staff may consist of general planners, 
financial planners, legal advisors, and personnel advisors. The term 
staff is used in varied ways, but has an appropriate usage as lof)sely 
referring to all those who surround a higher administrator or execu¬ 
tive to aid him in reaching decisions. Such individuals may serve in 
a dual capacity—as “staff" in the advisory sense and also as “line 
officers," that is, those who execute a basic service of the department. 

The ideal departmental function, according to many, would be 
a group of closely related duties. At least in theory this is usually the 
pattern which is followed. For instance, all matters relating to health 
would be placed in a health department. Often the historical origins 
of a department or service and the “historical accidents" of develop¬ 
ment may lead to quite a different picture. A possible illustration of 
historical developments would be the location of the United States 
Coast Guard in the Treasury Department. Legislators, for reasons of 
their own or because of pressure placed upon them, may create a 
new agency when they establish a new service even though it is similar 
in function to an existing department. These two developments fre¬ 
quently result in a large number of departments and also in depart- 
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ments wliich are niultifunctional. Many who are interested in ad¬ 
ministrative reorganization emphasize reduction in the number of 
departments and consolidation of similar functions. These general 
principles may need modification in the light of the efficient opera¬ 
tion of existing agencies when applied to particular situations. 

I he basic features of departmental organizational structure are 
not the monopoly of any one state. Most states probably acknowledge, 
even though they do not always follow, the departmental pattern. 
The beginning student must be warned that terminology in itself is 
not a clear guide to administrative arrangements. Some of the titles 
given to heads of departments are secretary, director, minister, chan- 
(ellor, commissioner, and attorney general. 'The Soviet Union at¬ 
tempted to use multimember groups at the head of administrative 
agencies, but ex[>erience has led them to abandon this deviation from 
one ol the “principles ’ of administration. 

Regulatory Commissions. The plural head or multimember head 
has been used to supervise for the government in the United States 
su( h diverse activities as road construction and maintenance, health 
departments, stale institutions, and atomic-energy development. In 
siu h ( ases, fretptently, though not always, the day-to-day administra¬ 
tive task will be allocated to a single direc tor chosen by a board. The 
multimember supervision in American practice has been particularly 
assoc iated with regulatory control over that private enterprise which 
especially affects the public interest. I his relation of government 
to economic life is of such importance in the liglii of modern trends 
that it deserves special attention. I he aspects of economic life 
affected by regulatory commissions in the United Stales are some of 
the most significant—transportation, communication, commercial ac¬ 
tivity and financing, and labor-management relations. 

In the United States regulatory commissions are found at both 
federal and state levels. I'lie agenc ies at the state level merely reg¬ 
ulate within their jurisdiction some subjects which are in their 
interstate connections subject to federal control. The characteristic 
feature of the regulatory commi.ssion which is the object of con¬ 
siderable criticism is the merging of the executive, legislative, and 
judicial functions. Whoever has read this book to this point realizes 
that the separation-of-powers concept does not in itself give an ade- 
tjuate picture of the way government actually operates. It is con¬ 
tended by the critics, however, that the regulatory commission is a 
particularly flagrant violation of the principle that executive, legis- 
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lative. and judicial functions should be performed by separate 
branches of the government. 

The very existence of the regulatory commissions is a manifesta¬ 
tion of the growth of governmental activities in the economic sphere 
in behalf of general public interest. Congress saw fit to establish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish rules and rates for 
interstate railroad carriers. Congress was able to provide general 
patterns of policy in the basic legislation, and the gaps in the law 
were to be filled in by those selected to devote full time to this ac¬ 
tivity. Not only were they to make the rules, but they were to see that 
the controlled enterprises were informed of them, and also generally 
to supervise the execution of policy. Finally, when the regulated in¬ 
terest wished to challenge decisions, the Commission was to sit in 
judgment. 7 his brief and incomplete account indicates the broad 
sweep of functions of the Commission. Similar descriptions could 
be given for the Federal Trade Commission, the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission, the state public-utility regulatory groups, and 
other regulatory commissions. 

Before discussing further the current criticism of the regulatory 
commissions their independence needs to be mentioned. Indeed, as 
much criticism arises from the “independence" feature as from the 
lack of “separation." Independence is usually thought of as inde¬ 
pendence from the executive. This is indicated by restrictions on the 
removal of members of the commission, their long and staggered 
terms, and the requirements of bipartisan membership. In American 
practice this has sometimes resulted in actual independence from the 
legislative branch as well. It is true that the legislature may alter the 
powers of the commissions, but in the routine operation of their 
activities they are rarely challenged by the parent body. At times the 
identification of the regulatory commission with particular powerful 
interest groups that have secured favorable treatment is so close that 
the legislature may be influenced to maintain the status quo. The 
view that the commissions should be “above" politics also reduces the 
^ssibility of legislative interference. 

British regulatory authority similar to that of the United States 
regulatory commissions is found wdthin the regularly established de¬ 
partments. In this position those who exercise the power do not 
possess the same independence as do their American counterparts. 
These British agencies are under the general political control of the 
House of Commons to the same extent as other administrative func- 
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tions. The performance of these tasks may be subject to occasional 
legislative inquiries. Legislative surveillance of administrative tasks 
often is perfunctory, except perhaps in connection with approval of 
the budget of administrative agencies. 

The American position of independence fails to recognize the 
real political nature of the decisions reached by a regulatory com¬ 
mission. With present government interest in economic issues, the 
manner in which regulatory policy is established and effectuated at 
the administrative level is of great political significance. It is of 
broad political importance that profit making is limited or extended, 
that services are required or abandoned, and that working conditions 
are improved or lowered. These are the kind of decisions which may 
be made quite independently by a regulatory commission. 

At the national level in the United States the critics of commis¬ 
sion independence and the merger of powers found therein have 
been partly successful in achieving changes since 1945. A few trans¬ 
fers of authority from commissions to executive departments have 
occurred in addition to more major transfers in the cases of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Maritime Commission. Probably the 
most extensive changes were the result of the adoption of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1946. (]ourt review of commission 
actic^n had always been possible, but it was facilitated by this act. 
The 1946 act also attempts to provide for a greater uniformity in 
general administrative procedure. The complications are such and 
the situatic^ns where friction can arise are so numerous that much 
criticism of prcx:edural detail remains. 

One final criticism, made tcj a large extent by the general public, 
is the contention that the commissions have become identified wuth 
the group they were intended to regulate. Thus state utility com¬ 
missions are accused of doing that which benefits the regulated cor¬ 
porations rather than the general public. .Allegations have sometimes 
been made that commissioners are paid in one way or another to aid 
the corporations. Often public opinion fails to be expressed ade- 
cjuately. A commission regulating public carriers may be accused of 
aiding the railroads and harming the motor carriers. Despite these 
criticisms and allegations, the general pattern of independent regula¬ 
tory commissions seems well established in the United States as a 
form of administrative organization. 

Government Corporations. A precise definition for the term 
government corporaHon is difficult to give if it is to apply to the prac- 
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tices of more than one nation. The difference in concepts of govern» 
ment functions in communist and democratic states makes it almost 
impossible to use the same term in each case. In the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and some other European states, the 
government corporation is an administrative arrangement resem¬ 
bling that of a private business. It is frequently less restricted by 
government red tape concerning personnel or finance than the usual 
government agency. This is particularly true in the United States. 
The government corporation is often thought of as a type of organi¬ 
zation devised to operate government-owned industry. 

In the United States the independence implied by this definition 
is similar to that of the independent regulatory commissions. The 
government corporations do not as openly possess the quasi-judicial 
and quasi-legislative authority which is found in the independent 
regulatory commissions. While this fact indicates that the govern¬ 
ment corporation does not have certain types of power, it has been 
praised as a means of getting the job done efficiently. Some examples 
of government corporations have been the Tennessee V^alley Author¬ 
ity, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, and the Atomic Energy Commission. At one time more 
than one hundred of these corporations were in existence, but a 1952 
tabulation listed sixty-three, many of these being loan corporations, 
similar in nature. 

Critical opinion of United States government corporations has 
maintained that they were so independent that they were, in effect, 
irresponsible. The Government Corporation Control Act of 1945 
aided already existing legislation in bringing the government cor 
porations closer to the status of other government agencies. Some 
have suggested that the very term corporation implies more freedom 
than actually exists. Those who advocate the use of the corporation 
device often have a faith in business methods of accomplishment and 
share with others a distrust of normal government activity. 

British experience with the corporation extends over a number 
of years in the existence of the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
the National Coal Board. The extension of the concept came with 
the Labour government which took office in 1945 and which under¬ 
took the further nationalization of such things as transportation, 
communication, utilities, and the Bank of England. The government 
obtained ownership through the direct transfer of all property or by 
obtaining a controlling interest of the shares of the established activ- 
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ity. In either case compensation was given. For the most part the 
routine aspects of the newly nationalized enterprises were unchanged 
by nationalization. Although they are linked with the government 
through a board of directors appointed by the government and a re¬ 
sponsible cabinet minister, much independence is retained by the cor¬ 
poration. I'he minister is responsible to Parliament only for the most 
general policies of the corporation, although some difficulty has been 
experienced in drawing the line as to the extent of that responsibility. 

The corporate method of organization is not uniform in Euro¬ 
pean states. Many of these states have had long experience with the 
operation of nationalized enterprises. England has only recently 
entered into some of these fields. Many of these government-owned 
European enterprises operate under a typical departmental admini.s- 
irative pattern. The European picture, therefore, is a varied one. 
Even in a single country there is considerable diversity. The Scan¬ 
dinavian countries have long illustrated how nationalized activities 
may opetate side by side with private enterprise. 

France has had difficulty in determining the proper method of 
operating and controlling its nationalized activities. Operation as a 
regular government department, or at least with a single official 
appointed by the government, has been tried. A more common 
method has been the establishment of a board of directors composed 
of representatives of employees, consumers, and the government. 
Other variations exist but no “best” solution has been found. In 
view of the rather extensive nationalization in this and other western 
European countries, the proper solution of the problem will be a 
matter which will affect personally a great many people as well as the 
very nature of government. 

It is probably inaccurate to use the term government corporation 
in communist states. Perhaps the closest parallel with western cor¬ 
poration practices is the binational stock companies, with Russia as 
one participant, which were established in the satellite states after 
World War II as a means of economic control and pressure. In the 
U.S.S.R., after some experimentation with the soviet method of con¬ 
trolling an industry, one-man management of individual enterprises 
has been the rule. These have been allocated to the different minis¬ 
tries so that they are, in effect, only a part of the enlarged government 
concept. Close political control is an obvious feature of the com¬ 
munist technique, whereas the true corporation device in America 
has been a means of striving for political independence. Indeed by 
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way of further contrast, in one area of the world not previously men¬ 
tioned, Latin America, the frequent use of semi-independent govern¬ 
ment corporations has been described as a headless fourth branch of 
government. 

Division of Work. A large part of the task of organization in¬ 
volves the division of the total responsibility into practical work 
units. The general principle most widely adopted is that work be 
divided according to the function performed. Thus are established 
ministries of foreign affairs, departments of agriculture, defense 
agencies, and a host of others. The division into major functions 
seems simple enough when viewed from a distance; but when exam¬ 
ined in detail the difficulty of an appropriate allocation of specific 
tasks becomes apparent. For example, should the care of the crimi¬ 
nally insane be the responsibility of a health department or a depart¬ 
ment of correction and rehabilitation which maintains penal institu¬ 
tions? Frequently the choice may be to create an entirely separate 
agency and thus further confuse the functional distribution. 

A second aspect of the division of work is the internal distribution 
of responsibility within a single agency. This division too will per¬ 
tain to function, but other factors, such as similarity in skills utilized, 
may be of deciding importance. Decisions will have to be reached 
concerning the relative advantages of an organizational pattern with 
many levels of control as indicated in the above diagram (p. 232) and 
a flat type of organizational form. This pattern would be charted 
as follows: 


HEAD 


UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT UNIT 

This has its advantages when the work of the units is similar enough 
that supervision by a single office is not impracticable. It also calls 
for the greater exercise of discretion on the part of the individual 
unit head. The pyramidal type is the more common one for large 
national organizational patterns. It is criticized along lines similar 
to those found in the headquarters-field organization as indicated 
in the following paragraph. 

Even in relatively small areas there may be some division of ter¬ 
ritory for service purposes, as in the case of a municipal fire depart¬ 
ment with its various stations. Some nationwide agencies are con- 
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fronted with much greater difficulties in the division of responsibility 
between headquarters and the field. Decentralization is inevitable 
when service over wide areas is required. If authority to make de¬ 
cisions in the field is granted, the danger that the program will not 
be uniformly administered becomes more acute. If, on the other 
hand, an attempt is made to reserve all decisions for a central head¬ 
quarters, the result may be confusion, delay, and a lack of apprecia¬ 
tion for the problems of the people served. Within the department 
itself the division of work between headquarters and the field pre¬ 
sents difficulties in personnel relations and general morale. To con¬ 
sider these problems in all their aspects is not possible here, but the 
problem of division of work on a geographical basis is worth remem 
bering as one to be solved in some way by those establishing a de¬ 
partment which will serve a wide territory. 

Securing the proper organization to perform the administrative 
task is not accomplished by the mere creation of an agency and then 
forgetting it. It is a never-ending challenge to the alert administrator 
to seek means of solving new problems as they arise. Needs and laws 
change and the organization should be flexible enough to alter itself 
accordingly In the United States publicity concerning the work of 
the two Hoover Ciommissions on Reorganization has brf)ught to the 
attention of the people the desirability of constant vigilance with 
respect to organizational problems to achieve maximum results. 

Getting the Job Done 

Planning. Only some of the aspects of getting the job done can 
be considered here; but among these, planning is an essential part of 
the administrative function in the execution of policy. It is in this 
area too that the administrator or the executive most obviously comes 
closest to forming policy. In its broadest aspects planning may be 
concerned with the total organization of government effort for the 
improvement of society. Here the planners, if their studies and 
recommendations are taken seriously, become an important advisory 
group to the chief policy makers in a country. Similar over all ob¬ 
jectives are sometimes found in a smaller geographical area, e.g., in 
city planning. 

More intimately connected with the administrative role is plan¬ 
ning concerned with the best means of accomplishing objectives out¬ 
lined by legislation. Even here it is true that organizational and 
operational planning may have a significant effect on the objectives 
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pursued as well as the means of attainment. The values of those 
participating in the planning process become influences that will 
determine the quality and nature of the services to be provided. 
Planning gives greater direction and purpose to the activities of 
specific government agencies. It may, unless adequately controlled, 
pervert the concepts adopted by the nominal policy makers of a 
democratic state, the legislature. 

Detailed planning must be closely allied with the actual adminis> 
trative performance of the task. In small organizations the man do¬ 
ing the job is also the planner. In large organizations this planning 
responsibility of management may be shared with and centralized 
in a staff officer or agency, i.e., a planning officer or unit. Planning is 
often concentrated in a financial unit concerned with budget making. 
This illustrates the importance of fiscal activities in the determina¬ 
tion of the program of an agency. Less satisfactory from the point 
of view of management are those planning agencies which serve in an 
advisory capacity separate from the responsibilities of performance. 

Communication An essential part of getting the job done is the 
coordination of effort through effective communication. An admin¬ 
istrative team cannot function efficiently unless its members are 
able to understand each other, just as an athletic team must know 
the signals which, when carried out, will produce a smoothly working 
unit. At first glance the matter of communication seems simpler 
than it actually is. One immediately thinks of letters and orders, oral 
and written, as a simple means of communication. 

Some of the difficulties of communication may be likened to those 
of a teacher giving an assignment to a class. 1 he student may not be 
interested in the subject and hence may pay little attention to the 
assignment. The teacher may not understand and overestimate the 
capabilities of his students and therefore may give an assignment im¬ 
possible of completion. Or the assignment may be couched in such 
technical terms that it is not meaningful to the student. Some of 
the students may have developed a personal dislike for the instructor 
and are not receptive to any suggestion that he may make. Other 
students may be spending the week at home so that the instructor's 
assignment fails to reach them. These are some of the difficulties 
found in comparable situations in administration. 

Truly effective understanding results from an easy flow of infor¬ 
mation in both directions. The great use of the telephoiie is an 
evidence of the need for this two-way aspect of communication. 
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Then, too, to accomplish the desired result, the formal or informal 
communication should motivate the recipient to take the desired ac¬ 
tion. Communications which do not ‘‘register’* with the recipient 
are of little value. 

Internal Control. The student knows, or soon learns, that the 
accomplishment of given tasks is not possible without an exercise of 
self-control and self-discipline. So in administration also it is neces¬ 
sary to have methods of c hecking upon the manner in which a job is 
being done. The most obvious method of contred is evident in a mili¬ 
tary organization, the relation of the subordinate, to the superior. 
Here there is a division of authority recognized by the rank and 
assignment of the participants. Civil administration attempts to 
achieve much the same result by making clear the lines of authority 
and responsibility in a wisely planned administrative organization. 

The relation of subordinate to superior is bolstered by a number 
of other means of control. Reports of varying degrees c^f formality 
are employed to keep the “higher” officers informed of action taken 
“below.” This permits intervention by superior officials to correct 
conditions which they consider undesirable. I hi less an agency is care¬ 
ful, however, formal reporting may lose significance as it becomes lost 
in a mass of paper work. 

The manipulation of the pocketbook of an agency, in so far as it 
can be done within administrative circles, proves to be an effective 
curb on subordinates who desire to deviate from practices approved 
above. The fact that this financial control may be exercised by some 
staff officer rather than one in actual control of policy merely com¬ 
plicates the picture of control and indicates some inherent diffi¬ 
culties. 

Inspections may be initiated as a means of discovering the manner 
in which the job is being done. If an inspection reveals deficiencies, 
remedial measures may be instituted. 

An interesting method of internal control fostered in communist 
countries is that of self-criticism. Workers are encouraged to examine 
themselves and their associates and to state publicly the noticed short¬ 
comings. Such revelations then can become the basis of control ac¬ 
tions. Of course this method assumes some rather fantastic forms in 
the Soviet Union. 

These are some of the ways by which an organization can check 
upon itself to achieve its objectives. The extent to which these formal 
methods of control prove effective may be modified by informal con- 
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ditions such as personal relations. Some of these conditions will be 
examined later. 

External Control. Methods of external control of the administra¬ 
tive process are characteristic of the demtxTatic state rather than the 
autocratic state. The judiciary in a democracy is an apparent means 
of checking upon the legality of administrative acts. In view of the 
broad powers of the courts this may be influential at times. On the 
other hand, it is a relatively expensive and cumbersome method of 
control which permits many acts to pass unnoticed because of the 
failure of someone to commence legal action. 

The legislature, too, may control administration, lender parlia¬ 
mentary conditions the heads of the various departments may be 
questioned and challenged in the legislative chamber to defend the 
administrative actions under their supervision. This is regular prac¬ 
tice in the British House of Commons and the French National As¬ 
sembly. In all democratic legislatures, committees may be created to 
investigate and report on administrative actions. I he legislature too 
has the ultimate responsibility for determining policy and making 
appropriations. Modern legislatures find it impossible to survey the 
entire scope of administrative activity, but their power in this field 
on the basis of spot checks may have a desirable restraining effect 
upon potential administrative errors. 

The royal commissions of the United Kingdom and the presi¬ 
dential and gubernatorial commissions in the United States are illus¬ 
trative of a somewhat different yet useful means of control. The 
method employed is that of factual observation followed by analysis 
and recommendations. Such commissions often spring from the joint 
action of the legislative and executive branches, or at least they may 
contain representatives of each as well as other distinguished citi¬ 
zens. Acting quite independently of political connections, such 
groups may produce administrative reforms or legislative action re¬ 
sulting in administrative benefits. Examples are the first Hoover 
Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch under the 
Truman administration and the 1929 Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service in Great Britain. 

Finally, democracies have the ultimate recourse to the people who 
can pa.ss judgment cm administrative acts through favorable c^r un¬ 
favorable votes at the polls. Through these instruments of popular 
expression the reaction of the people to administrative acts may be 
felt, although belatedly. In a democracy, much as efficiency might be 
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praised, the methods employed to get the job done and the adminis¬ 
trative acts which influence the very objectives of government must 
be within the scope of commonly accepted democratic standards. 

Administrative Law 

Legal relationships are a significant part of the administrative 
function in the execution of policy. Every administrator is, in effect, 
a law-enforcement officer. He may rightly or wrongly enforce the 
law. Administrators may determine a dispute between parties which 
arises under the law and supplementary rules and regulations. Cer¬ 
tainly the administrator is frequently called upon to apply an inter¬ 
pretation of the law to a peculiar set of circumstances. At times, 
in some countries, he may be a participant in a legal battle in special 
or regular courts to defend or insure his position. Some critics main¬ 
tain that these statements are broader than are necessary to illustrate 
the scope of administrative law, but Herman Finer has written, '‘In 
short, administrative law is no more mysterious or sinister than 
simply the law relating to public administration.'' ^ 

In this broad sense administrative law probably begins even in 
the formulation of a law, such as a building code of a city, but cer¬ 
tainly is illustrated by the rules formulated and announced to make 
the law effective. In the United States the independent regulatory 
commissions have been responsible for a tremendous growth in ad¬ 
ministrative adjudication, primarily a case-by-case approach to law 
interpretation and application within the jurisdiction of the respec¬ 
tive commissions. In this country and others, similar decisions are 
made following investigation and hearing by regular departments of 
government as well as those having more easily recognizable quasi¬ 
judicial authority. Such administrative decisions may be final, but in 
many instances it is possible to seek a decision from the regular courts 
or special courts created to consider such appeals. These decisions, 
even when made in regular courts which normally are concerned with 
other matters, become a part of the administrative law of the land. 

The reader should note the system established in states which 
have special courts to consider some aspects of administrative law 
France is the traditional example of a state with a special court sys 
tcm. A Council of State continues in the Fourth Republic with 
considerable prestige as the chief arbiter of claims of citizens against 
alleged misuse of power by administrative officials. 1 hese have con 
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stituted the bulk of the cases to come before this multimembered 
group which operates in an administrative fashion In addition to 
administrative law the Council of State performs an advisory role in 
aiding the cabinet concerning the bills and decrees to be initiated. 
Regional councils perform the work on the local level. This special 
court system has been concerned with the relation of the bureaucrats 
to the average citizen. 

Sweden and Italy have somewhat similar courts, at least similar 
in objectives. Germany, too, had administrative courts which de¬ 
veloped through the years along with the bureaucracy. The effect of 
the development of the autocratic state concept on these courts, fos¬ 
tered by Adolf Hitler, is of interest. The old concern for the rights 
of the people in their conflicts with the bureaucracy was mitigated 
with the new emphasis on the supremacy of the state. While this seems 
to be characteristic of the attitude of the autocratic state toward its 
citizens whether under fascist or communist banners, students of 
communist regimes can point to instances where citizens have had a 
limited type of administrative law through appeals from administra¬ 
tive acts of officials at lower levels. 

Democratic states have shown that rights of citizens can be pro¬ 
tected either through a system of special courts or without them. 
Each system has its supporters. The British have claimed that the 
administrative court systems of other states give the public official 
a preferred status which tends to provide undue protection to the 
bureaucracy. The supporters of the French method have responded 
that a recognized administrative court structure encourages and 
facilitates the solution of differences between the public and its 
officials. Such spokesmen would contend that the American and 
British method of permitting limited action in the regular courts 
makes it diflicult to call the public servant or the state to account for 
its actions. Recently there have been some more indications that the 
traditional Anglo-American doctrine of the freedom of the state from 
liability for its acts is being modified. In 1947 the passage of a British 
act indicated the willingness of the state to be responsible for acts 
of its agents, thus modifying the immunity of the Crown. 

In a similar way the United States and its subdivisions have ac¬ 
cepted limited responsibility. A number of the states have removed 
governmental immunity from municipalities in the construction 
and maintenance of city streets. Frequently city police and fire 
officials are now by state law held liable when proved to be negligent 
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in the performance of their duties. In some of these areas tax money 
is even used to buy liability insurance for agents of the city. Such a 
legal framework of responsibility of the government for acts of its 
agents may also encourage administrative settlement rather than 
court action. 

The liability of the state and its agents for proper conduct is an 
important aspect of administrative law, but the chief concern of 
critics of Anglo-American administrative law has been with other 
developments. Lord Ilewart, Dean Roscoe Pound, and others have 
been more concerned with the fact that decisions of tremendous im¬ 
portance, especially affecting the economic life of a country, are being 
made by administrators. These decisions are, according to the critics, 
often final actions from which appeal is difficult or impossible. They 
also assert that the manner in which the decision is reached is not a 
worthy one when judged by normal judicial standards. Much of this 
type of criticism has come from the legal profession because of its 
belief that the abbreviated procedures of administrative tribunals 
and hearings do not provide the benefits of the regular judicial pat¬ 
tern and furthermore that the tendency toward the enlargement of 
administrative responsibility eventually might destroy the supremacy 
of the judiciary. 

The growth of these aspects of administrative law is apparent to 
all observers of the modern state. In England, with the extension of 
government activity through the nationalization program, the exten¬ 
sion of administrative law in new fields has been accelerated. The 
justification for the reliance upon administrative decisions has been 
based upon several grounds: 

1. It is contended that neither the legislature nor the judiciary 
is in a position to take care of the vast number of decisions that have 
to be made in the application of the law. These branches are not or¬ 
ganized to deal with a large number of cases nor are their members 
qualified to perform these duties. 

2. In contrast to the statement just made, it is claimed that the 
use of administrators permits decisions to be made by officials who 
are experts in the particular field where the issue has arisen. 

3. The nature of some of the problems requires a decision within 
a relatively short period of time which the courts cannot give. 

Among other justification the most prominent might include the con¬ 
cept of an administrative “due process of law" which, although not 
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identical with its judicial counterpart, achieves the basic idea ol 
justice. Furthermore, supporters claim that in almost every instance 
in America recourse to the judicial courts may still be obtained, if 
desired, following administrative action. 

In the United States the critics of these developments in adminis¬ 
trative law were successful in 1946 in securing the passage of the 
Administrative Procedures Act which provided for even closer ju¬ 
dicial and administrative relations, made more definite certain ad¬ 
ministrative procedures, and other similar provisions. There are still 
points of difficulty in the effective operation of the Act. Some of the 
states of the Union have followed a similar pattern. Nevertheless 
such efforts seem like little fingers in the dike to stem the flow of an 
irresistible flood of more administrative decisions as government 
continues to grow. 


The Personal Element 

Bureaucracy and administration are sometimes thought of as a 
cold, heartless machine grinding out the enforcement of the laws 
without regard for the people served or the participants in the gov¬ 
ernment service. It is true that a ‘‘government of laws’" implies a 
uniform and legal standard which can be applied to every situation. 
But just as judges introduce the human element into their aspect 
of law enforcement, so the persons who make up the administrative 
group, too, are human beings, not robots. This is not to be forgotten 
if one is to understand the real nature of an effective administrative 
policy and the influence it wields in the application of policy to 
specific situations. 

Human Relations and Effective Execution. The organizational 
patterns developed by government to achieve its ends have been 
discussed previously. The government official in an old established 
agency may be somewhat skeptical of the organizational charts which 
indicate the relationships between officers. He may know from ex¬ 
perience that personal relationships and abilities may have altered 
the picture of lines of control. The key man may be one in the lower 
ranks of the organization. The personality and ability of the oc¬ 
cupant of a position may have changed considerably the influence of 
an office when compared with its status under a previous occupant. 
Indeed the organizational chart may be quite misleading with respect 
to relationships that really count. The pattern which is considered 
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controlling is sometimes spoken of as the informal organization. 

Since the informal organization is the result of natural growth 
rather than superimposed patterns, it is quite revealing with regard 
to the accomplishment of effective administration. The person with 
true leadership ability may be recognized on his merits by those who 
follow him, even to the extent of ignoring a nominal superior. This 
type of leader is usually able to secure results from his group because 
of a mutual feeling of trust and esprit de corps. The satisfactions to 
be gained from this type of coordination may be revealed in superior 
work far more readily than when efforts at improvement are at¬ 
tempted through salary incentives. The rewards received from happy 
work relationships and the opportunities for service are too fre- 
fjuently overlooked in planning for efficient administration. 

Arrogant people with dictatorial personalities are not the most 
effective leaders, particularly in a democratic bureaucracy. Resist¬ 
ance from within the organization may often deflect their attempts 
at control. A good leader who knows the importance of human 
relations will have an ear open to his subordinates in the organization 
as well as to his ecjuals and superiors. This concern for the views 
and suggestions of all can do much to bring efficiency to an organ¬ 
ization which has lost it because of friction and arbitrary action. 
There are many causes for frit tion arising from the human relation¬ 
ships within an agency and these must be met in a skillful manner for 
best results. The public servant is prevented, generally, from striking 
when conditions are bad. hut there should be recognized methods 
of presenting and considering grievances as they arise. Failure to 
consider all of these possibilities may be the cause of the poorest kind 
of administrative results. 

Interests of Those Regulated or Served. The personal element 
becomes significant when the effect of administrative action on the 
people is considered. Those who would claim that bureaucracy is 
completely impersonal would hold that there is among administrators 
a lack of concern for the public served or regulated. Illustrations 
could be cited to support these views and one would like to think 
that they would be drawn only from autocratic states. The court 
cases of democratic states reveal, however, that here too there are 
instances of arbitrary action without concerh for the people affected. 

Statistical proof might be difficult to produce, but the normal 
experience of people would lead them to question the alleged un- 
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concern of bureaucrats for the public. In fact, it is sometimes asserted 
that government agencies at times become so interested in the group 
with whom they deal that they become completely subservient to 
that group. Such allegations have been made concerning the re¬ 
lations of the United States Veterans' Administration with the 
American Legion. Similar claims, if true, and there does seem to be 
some basis for the charges, indicate that government agencies may 
become so concerned about a group served by them that they lose 
sight of the larger public. 

Actually an administrator cannot be labeled a good administrator 
unless he takes into consideration the reaction of the people. He 
may initiate limited programs to test ]>ul)lic response or he may 
authorize an extensive educational program before introducing a 
new activity established by law. In any event, the wise administrator 
would plan a program in the light of anticipated response and would 
evaluate the activity later partly on the basis of popular reaction. 
At first glance the difference between service programs and regulatory 
programs might appear to be great, but in either case the adminis¬ 
trator must consider popular attitudes. It might be necessary to 
employ penalties to secure compliance, but even these may be 
tempered by the heat of public opinion. I he administrator will seek 
to use persuasion and secure voluntary compliance wherever possible 
before resorting to harsher sanctions, rhus the personal element has 
its definite effect on the performance of the administrative function. 

Summary 

People are central in the consideration of the administrative 
function. Problems of organizational structure and methods cjf oper¬ 
ation arise, but behind this governmental structure, democratic or 
autocratic, remain the people. Human relations have their significant 
effect upon the over all effectiveness of administration. 

Some of the people make up the bureaucracy which administers a 
state. It is true that the ever-increasing size of bureaucracy in all 
states has tended to encourage red tape, inefficiency, duplication, and 
the other common ills of government administration, yet some would 
suggest that bureaucracy is not as bad as it is often pictured. Official¬ 
dom is an essential aspect of government which deserves study and 
constructive criticism. The spoils method of selecting government 
personnel is generally criticized. On the other hand, the selection 
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of personnel purely on the basis of demonstrated merit has !)een 
modified through general acceptance of the belief that top level gov¬ 
ernment personnel should be in basic agreement with the chief ex¬ 
ecutive. Real merit-system movements have done much to improve 
the status of government personnel wherever employed. Problems 
remain in the areas of recruitment methods, classification of jobs, 
compensation and tenure, and the discipline and morale of govern¬ 
ment servants. The solution of these problems requires continuous 
study. 

Administration is concerned, too, with the organizations used to 
accomplish the task. The normal pattern is that of a bureaucratic 
departmental structure. Recently, and in the United States espe¬ 
cially, there has been a growth in the use of independent regulatory 
commissions which critics believe to be too independent and to create 
too great a concentration of power in significant economic fields. 
The continued encroachment of government into areas formerly 
considered the domain of business has led to the use of the govern¬ 
ment corporation structure in some countries, whereas in others such 
activity is organized by more direct government methods. In any 
event there is always the problem of dividing the work between 
major governmental agencies, within a single one, and between 
central headquarters and field units. 

I'o achieve the assigned objectives various kinds of planning must 
take place. The work of the units must be coordinated and directed 
through effective means of communication. To secure the greatest 
efficiency, internal controls permit the chief administrators to insure 
results. In democratic states particularly, internal controls are supple¬ 
mented by the external controls of popular government and judicial 
restraint. 

With the vast growth of administration have come many decisions, 
rulings, and orders in the application of general law to specific situ¬ 
ations. These, in addition to the judicial type of restraints upon 
administrative action, constitute the major body of administrative 
law. It too has been subject to heavy criticism with methods of modi¬ 
fication and control being suggested, but the elimination of vast 
quantities of administrative law is impracticable. Some states, such as 
France, have devised a special system of courts to handle some of the 
kinds of problem arising in administrative law. 

The manifold relations of administration to the people must be 
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considered. Here is the most significant way of judging adminis* 
trative success, at least on the basis of democratic values. Ineffective 
administration has serious results for all concerned. Effective admin¬ 
istration must be considered as sucfi only as it accomplishes the 
purpose for which it is created in a manner acceptable to the public. 

QHESnONS 

1. Define the objective of administration. 

2. Discuss the adverse connotations of the term bureaucracy. 

3. Is a bureaucrat a human being? Is a public school teacher a bu¬ 
reaucrat? Discuss. 

4. Gan a political jKirty exist without spoils? Will the merit system 
wreck political parties? 

5. What are the defu iencies in choosing applicants for government posi¬ 
tions by written and oral tests? 

G. What are the a<lvantages of position classification? 

7. What has been the efiect ol loyalty investigations on the morale of 
American government employees? 

8. Indicate the tlifference between staU and Hue in a governmental de¬ 
partment. 

9. How have regulatory commissions allegedly become identified with 
the group they regulate? Illustrate. 

10. Compare the British and American concept of the government cor¬ 
poration. 

11. Draw a chart showing headquarters-field relationship in an actual 
governmental operation. 

12. Explain how planning and communication are essential to govern¬ 
mental activities. 
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Chapter 14 


Citizen Participation in Government 
and Politics 


The records of the state from its earliest beginnings reveal evi¬ 
dences of attempts to influence individuals and groups in the struggle 
for power and leadership in society. The extent of participation by 
the people and the nature of that participation pose (questions 
of major interest to students of government. In previous chapters 
the role of the individual in relation to the functioning of govern¬ 
ment has been incidentally considered. The emphasis has been on 
the functioning of the machinery of government rather than on the 
participation of the citizen. Attention in this chapter will be directed 
primarily to the citizen's part in government. 

Citizen Participation in the Past 

Practice in Greece. The best examination of the part played by 
citizens in the state is found in the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 
Aristotle gave a detailed account of Athenian democracy ^vith 
analyses of its good and bad features. The Greek city-states were 
sufficiently small to enable all free citizens to become accjuainted 
with local politics. In Athens, for example, all male citizens were 
given political rights and privileges. The pursuit of politics and 
service to the state carried great prestige. Political consciousness 
among the qualified citizens, who were a relatively small group, was 
cultivated by the customs and ideals of Greek society. The citizen 
took part in public assemblies, voted, held office, possessed rights in 
court, and enjoyed all the privileges of membership in political 
society. In fact his identification with the community was complete. 
During the democratic period in Athens all power was vested in a 
general assembly of citizens (of whom approximately 3000 would 
normally attend) and every adult male citizen was a member. The 
citizen might also be called on for service in the courts. In order that 
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poor citizens might serve without hardship, fees were eventually paid 
for assembly membership and other service. 

Practice in Rome. The Roman concept of the state varied con¬ 
siderably from that of the small Greek city-state, but it too contained 
certain features of democratic participation. The popular assembly 
which developed in Rome possessed certain specified powers, such as 
bestowing offices, passing and repealing laws with relation to ques¬ 
tions of war and peace, and acting as a court in assessing penalties. 
Actual citizen participation in Roman government and politics was 
limited to the city of Rome, although certain Roman legal concepts 
had a tremendous effect on other parts of the empire. The concepts 
of individual rights, natural law, the law of peoples —jus gentium — 
all contributed to later democratic theory. 

The Feudal Period. The participation of the individual in gov¬ 
ernment during the feudal period is difficult to trace. The relation¬ 
ship between lord and vassal was rigid and static. Authority derived 
not from below but from status fixed by long-accepted custom. Thus 
the individual did not have an opportunity to participate in govern¬ 
ment during this period. The reciprocal obligations confirmed by 
the feudal oath which bound both lord and vassal provided the basis 
of the rights of individuals. This concept of individual rights later 
became one of the mainstays of democracy. 

The Swiss Landsgemeinden, The ideal of citizen participation in 
government is best expressed in pure democracy where every indi¬ 
vidual votes and otherwise shares directly in decision making. There 
have been relatively few situations, however, where direct partici¬ 
pation by every citizen was feasible. Switzerland has long been 
known as a country of genuine democratic participation. There are 
today in Switzerland still some remnants of pure democracy (see 
Chapter 5). Some of the Swiss cantons elect their officials and pass 
laws in annual open-air meetings (Landsgemeinden), instead of 
through elected representatives. Meetings are held in the public 
square or in open fields near the capital city. No better evidence 
of complete citizen participation in government and politics can be 
found.^ 

New England Town Meeting. The outstanding example of com¬ 
plete popular participation in government and politics in the United 
States has been the town meeting in New England. Local govern- 

' John Brown Muon, in Fritz Morstein Marx (Ed.), Foreign Governments (Prentice- 
Hall. Inc., New Yorit, 1950), p. 380. 
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ment in this region was conducted on a town or village basis with 
every citizen eligible to attend the sessions. The town-meeting 
method of conducting the business of government stimulated wide¬ 
spread interest in public questions and resulted in the maximum 
of direct citizen participation. In the small compact communities 
where everyone was acquainted wuth his neighbor, the problems 
of local government were threshed out by all the citizens together. 
The New England town meeting still survives, but the conditions 
of modern living have made it impractical as a method of govern¬ 
ment in most communities. 

Citizen Movements Toward Democracy. The type of organi¬ 
zation which has served as a vehicle for citizen participation in 
politics and government has frequently varied in form and emphasis. 
In most cases, however, the form has been the political party. His¬ 
torically, with the development of the centralized nation-state with 
all power concentrated in the hands of a king, the rise of anti¬ 
monarchist movements was inevitable. The Puritan revolt in Eng¬ 
land led by Oliver Cromwell constituted an effort to obtain greater 
citizen representation. This movement attracted the support of many 
groups who had previously not participated in politics. It stimulated 
large numbers of Englishmen to accept the proposition that all men 
had the right to vote and be represented in a legislative body, despite 
the fact that autocracy under Cromwell soon became more repressive 
than it had been under the monarchy. 

In France the resistance to monarchy culminated in the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1789. Although the period of popular participation in this 
development was brief, it gave an opportunity to many Frenchmen 
to give active support to leaders and programs favoring governmental 
change. Demonstration, mass assembly, and revolutions were found 
to be effective methods of exerting influence on government policy. 
Political leaders could recruit followers overnight from the Paris 
population. The fact that many of these activities were carried on by 
little more than mobs does not alter their essential character as 
vehicles of citizen participation. 

The earliest intensive role played by the American colonist in 
public affairs was in the organizational activities in the early stages 
of the revolution against Great Britain. The center of this activity 
was Boston. Its leader was Samuel Adams, the first great political 
propagandist and organizer in America. He agitated against the 
British with such vigor that he succeeded in interesting the average 
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man in the questions of the day. He organized demonstrations such 
as the Boston Tea Party and used the power of mass pressure to force 
the British to fear the people of Boston. As a result of the meetings, 
riots, and other mass action, the colonists in New England and other 
regions became aware of the power of the common people. 

While Samuel Adams successfully was arousing the New Eng¬ 
landers to active participation in revolutionary activities, Tom Paine 
was providing the literature for the movement. His Common Sense 
(1776) and other pamphlets stirred the people to action against the 
British. They became interested in their rights and protested against 
the failure of the English to give them representation. These early 
Americans were accustomed to participating in their own lo< al affairs 
and they wished to have the controlling voice in their national affairs 
as well. 

The Growth of Participation in the United States. The very 
existence of the new republic of the United States offered the world 
an example of a young nation clearly destined for greatness basing its 
political system squarely upon the citizenry. Suffrage restrictions, 
however, were universal and quite severe in the first years of the new 
union in comparison with present-day standards. It was not until 
the days of Andrew Jackson that the ideal that every man was 
qualified to fill any public office was achieved. The election of Jack- 
son as President and the subsequent shift of power from the 
industrial East to the western frontier was an indication that the 
participation of the average citizen in American politics was to 
increase. The idea that only the aristocrats, the wealthy, or the 
especially qualified could hold office was contrary to the Jacksonian 
view. The power of the individual as a citizen, the appeal to the 
principle of equality of all, regardless of position, resulted in a 
tremendous advance for the citizen in politics. The new communities 
in the West w^ere infused with the democratic spirit. Every citizen 
felt that he was the equal of his fellow^ townsman. In fact, he had 
proved his equality with his rifle and ax. The result was the develop¬ 
ment of widespread political participation by the average man at 
local, state, and national levels. 

This basic assumption has permeated the American body politic 
since that time. Further extensions of the suffrage have served to 
emphasize it. The suffrage alone, however, is not the whole story. 
Once the individual is entitled to the franchise, the door is open to 
him for political participation of all kinds. 
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Voting and Party Participation 

Su£Frage. The most nearly universal and perhaps the most im¬ 
portant single type of citizen participation in government and politics 
is voting. The act of voting, that is registering approval or disap¬ 
proval of public officeholders by the citizenry, is probably as old as 
the earliest beginnings of government. In every modern state some 
of the most significant battles have been fought over the question 
of the extension of the suffrage. Small powerful groups desiring to 
preserve the status quo have waged a powerful fight against allowing 
greater numbers of citizens to participate in choosing their repre¬ 
sentatives. The early struggles in Europe, Great Britain, and the 
United States were over the limitation of suffrage to property owners, 
taxpayers, and males. Those working to extend the suffrage were 
gradually able to remove the restrictions in most areas until universal 
suffrage became the accepted rule in modern states in the twentieth 
century. The exceptions to this rule are principally in the failure in 
some states, for example in Latin America, to give women the right 
to vote and the discrimination, to some extent, against Negro voting 
in the United States and South Africa. But these barriers are 
crumbling fast. Women voted for the first time in Mexico in 1955. 
New Negro voters are being added to the rolls in the American 
Southern states. The United States Supreme C40urt continues to 
challenge every device used by states to prevent Negroes from voting. 
Voting by all citizens is becoming an integral part of the modem 
state pattern. 

The extension of the suffrage has not resulted in complete citizen 
participation in the elective process, however. In presidential elec¬ 
tions in the United States the percentage voting does not greatly 
exceed one-half of the eligible voters. The 1956 election attracted 
60 per cent of the voters, a relatively large number in comparison 
with other years. 

The percentage of eligible voters exercising the franchise in 
European states is considerably higher than the American figure. 
From 80 per cent to over 90 per cent is not unusual for Great Britain, 
France, and other smaller states. Of course, in the totalitarian states 
the vote is always in excess of 95 p>er cent. This high figure indicates 
how important the ruling group regards the act of the voters in 
approving a list of candidates hand-picked for them. It also illus- 
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trates again the fact that the mere act of voting is not in itself an 
indication of democracy. 

Political Party Activity. The citizen who wishes to exert the 
strongest influence in politics is an active participant in the party 
of his choice. Political parties are organized along different lines in 
every state. Generally speaking, in European states parties require 
their members to follow a path worked out by those who are selected 
as leaders. Any deviation from that path may make the member 
subject to party discipline, if the offending member is prominent in 
the party. In Great Britain party discipline is particularly strict. In 
the United States party members are not subject to any discipline 
and the obligations of membership are voluntary. This can be noted 
in any congressional session. Those labeled Republicans or Demo¬ 
crats in Congress usually do not hesitate to cross party lines to support 
legislation more in keeping with either their own predilections or 
those of their narrow and localized constituencies. 

The two major American political parties are formally organized 
on a hierarchical basis with a national committee, a state committee, 
a county committee, and ward, city, town, township, borough, 
village, parish, and other committees. Every ward (or election 
district) has a committee or committeeman and committeewoman. 
The control of this complex organization does not flow from the top 
to the bottom. The units at the local level are the most important. 
The citizen who wishes to work in politics must usually begin at the 
precinct level. The county executive committee is also an extremely 
important part of the structure. This body has the deciding voice in 
matters of policy and of local patronage. Citizens who take an active 
part in party affairs strive to exert their influence in the choice 
of representatives for the local and state committees. If they are 
successful in selecting party officials, these citizens can exert great 
influence in party councils. 

The purpose of political parties everywhere is to obtain and 
retain power. Their purpose in obtaining power is to place their 
leaders in key positions where they can shape policy and plan and 
carry out programs along lines desired by the party's supporters. 
Some parties function in an autocratic manner in democratic states. 
Party bossism may be found at every level of party organization. 

In Great Britain and in most European states, all political parties 
have annual meetings of party leaders to decide policy and plan 
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programs. The debates and discussions at these affairs are of great 
value both to the leaders and the rank-and-file members in promoting 
understanding of the issues and evaluating the competence of the top 
leadership in the parly. 

Citizen participation in political-party organization and activities 
is open in the democratic state to all who have the flair, talent, and 
desire for it. Any citizen, for example, can aspire to the high position 
of President in the United States or Prime Minister in Great Britain. 
Few attain these high positions, however, without long apprentice¬ 
ship in the political ranks, serving first In the bottom ranks of party 
activity. In the United States there has long been a widespread dis¬ 
taste for politics and politicians. Even a president of the United 
States can hardly have a harsher word said of him than “He is just a 
politician.” This attitude, most political scientists believe, is a 
mistaken one. Government is the most fundamental institution in 
the body politic. Managing its affairs is a political process which by 
definition rec|uires politics. Politics is the profession of politicians. 
If there are objectionable aspects to the brand of politics practiced in 
any given state, it is the duty and the responsibility of those who 
recognize the faults to participate actively in political affairs and 
correct them. More and more students of government and politics in 
colleges and universities are coming to recognize this responsibility. 

Great Issues as a Stimulus to Political Participation 

A powerful stimulus to citizen participation in politics has been 
the struggle concerning dramatic issues. Many persons who are not 
attracted to the routine issues of government and politics are inter¬ 
ested in the idealistic and humanitarian aspects of great issues. 
During the pre-Civil War period, when slavery and states’ rights were 
debated and discussed throughout the United States, many idealists 
were drawn into the struggle. They in turn attracted the average 
citizen. Churches, societies, and groups organized to combat slavery 
in the North and helped to crystallize sentiment which ultimately 
resulted in support for the political party which elected Lincoln as 
President. In the South the issue of states’ rights was portrayed as 
basic to the future of the South, and the citizenry rallied behind 
those who favored leaving the Union. In the North the Republican 
Party was founded as a result of the struggle. It created an interest in 
politics in the industrial North that had previously been lacking. 
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Commercial interests and small-business grciups as well as working¬ 
men became members of the new party, and consequently the 
struggle between the North and the South and the growth of industry 
contributed to increased group and individual activity. 

In the development of American democracy a widespread par¬ 
ticipation in politics has l)een promoted by movements outside the 
structure of the major parties. I he Populist third-party movement 
of the 1890s, which had a great appeal to the farmers and working- 
class groups, was aimed at building a party which would bring about 
political and etonomic reforms. Citizens responded to programs 
whic h were a mixture of idealism and economic benefits for those 
possessing small incomes. The major points in the Populist program, 
which was c^xtremely pc^pular in the South and West, were gradually 
appiopriaied by the Democratic and Republican parties. This 
program attracted large numbers of citizens who had previously 
been inactive in politics. 

Many other examples can be given of the stimulus provided by 
great issues to participation in public affairs. Issues like prohibition 
and Avoman suffrage attracted widespread interest long before they 
became formal parts of the programs of the major political parties. 
Wars and great depressions invariably bring great unanimity of pur¬ 
pose to the political community. Cavil and disagreement are left 
behind because of the universal determination to solve the problems 
they (ause. As America has risen to world leadership, especially since 
World War II, the jK)litical commentator in the newspaper and on 
radio and television has come into his own. Community groups and 
clubs in larger numbers are organized to study international affairs 
and to participate in relief for war-torn countries and displaced 
persons. 


Participation Through Interest C^roups 

While the political party is the accepted formal vehicle for 
political activities, it does not have a monopoly in this field in 
democratic states. There is a large number of organizations which 
enter the political arena when their interests are affected. Partici¬ 
pation in the activities of these groups offers many citizens an op¬ 
portunity to take a part in government and politics that would not be 
possible otherwise. These groups include business groups, women's, 
minority, labor, farm cooperative, church, veterans’ and professional 
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groups. Indeed all people belong to one or more such groups. It is a 
rare individual who cannot claim membership in some church, some 
fraternal organization, some union, club, or lodge. 

Business. One well-organized special-interest group in American 
politics lias been the commercial interest. The principal organization 
representing business is the Chamber of Commerce, which is the 
national, state, and local unit including every type of business. 
Through its committee organization its members study all legislation 
affecting business; they sponsor or oppose community projects, bring 
pressure to bear on public officials, and encourage citizens to vote 
and enter politics in other ways. All these activities give both the 
small and large businessman a chance to take part as a member of a 
special-interest group. He can readily see the need of activity where 
self-interest is involved. Thousands of individuals who would be un¬ 
concerned about politics become vitally interested in matters which 
are a part of an organizational program. This is especially true if 
they are convinced that their profits or income will be affected. They 
serve on committees, help make surveys, attend meetings, pass reso¬ 
lutions, write letters to their legislative representatives, visit legis¬ 
lative bodies, and in many other ways participate in government and 
politics. 

In addition to the Chamber of Commerce there are hundreds of 
business organizations with more narrow interests, such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers (NAM). The NAM is a 
typical representative of a small but very powerful group whose 
activities are concentrated on state and national affairs. Their 
programs are necessarily in the interest of big business. Their 
members are farther removed from scenes of local activity and in 
consequence the NAM lacks a local program. 

Organized Labor. As the majority of American workers have 
become members of labor unions, they have become more conscious 
of the relationship of government to the economic sphere, and the 
labor union has entered politics to protect the interests of its mem¬ 
bers. The support of President Roosevelt for a second term by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) made 1936 the first 
year that a major part of organized labor took an active role in a 
presidential election. Previously labor unions had '‘rewarded their 
friends and punished their enemies,” without generally endorsing 
the candidate of a major party. Since that date organized labor has 
generally supported the Democratic Party rather than the Republican 
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Party. At the same time the political activity of labor has multiplied. 
The American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or* 
ganizarions (now combined), the Railroad Brotherhoods, and the 
United Mine Workers (UMW), all have separate political organ¬ 
izations. In some unions these organizations are established on tne 
national, state, and local levels. At the national level the programs 
are concerned with the sponsorship of national legislation beneficial 
to the membership, with some attention given to supporting legis¬ 
lation of interest to the general public. A major part of all union 
programs is opposition to legislation restricting union activities. The 
attack on the Taft-Hartley Law in 1948 was a major factor in the 
political issues of both the labor unions and the Democratic Party. 

On the state level the leaders of both state and local groups par¬ 
ticipate in furthering or opposing legislative programs and electing 
friendly public officials. The rank-and-file union members are in¬ 
formed of the programs by the union newspaper, by pamphlets, and 
by other materials. When a union is strongly interested in a piece 
of legislation, members are encouraged to write their representatives 
and present their position on the matter. The state and local groups 
work closely together with the state union officials usually furnishing 
strong leadership. 

In some highly industrialized areas in recent years local unions 
of the AFL, the C’JO, and the Railroad Brotherhoods have con¬ 
solidated and formed jc^int labor committees to Avork for a commcjn 
program and one slate of candidates. 1 his development has strength¬ 
ened the influence of organized labor. As a result joint political 
meetings have been held and political activities undertaken that 
would have been impossible if attempted separately. This type 
of labor cooperation in politics Avas strengthened by the merger of the 
AFL and the CIO. 

The significance of political action by organized labor in terms 
of citizen participation lies in the fact that there are over 16,000,000 
members of labor unions in the United States. Many active unionists 
do not participate in any political party. HoA\’ever, as members of a 
union political organization, they sometimes attend meetings, per¬ 
suade other members, drive cars on Election Day to haul voters to 
the polls, work at the polls, and actively participate in all types 
of political work. 

In addition to their activity in party politics, unions compete Avith 
other groups in lobbying activities in legislative bodies. They present 
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their programs and points of view on legislation. They keep a careful 
record of the vote of national, state, and local representatives on all 
legislation affecting matters of interest to labor. In recent years some 
unions have taken a strong position on legislation which is of general 
interest, such as reciprocal trade agreements and school legislation. 

Professional Croups. All professions have organizations to ad¬ 
vance the interests of their members. Three of the strongest as¬ 
sociations are the American Medical Association (AMA), the 
American Bar Association (ABA) and the National Education 
Association (NEA). These groups arc active in politics and influence 
legislation at the state and national levels. In 1949 the AMA spent 
the largest sum of any organization in lobbying activities in the 
nation’s capital. Its efforts have been particularly directed against 
legislation favoring public medicine and health insurance. Some 
physicians distribute literature to their patients and actively influence 
the public against such legislation. The national AMA head¬ 
quarters maintains a well-financed professional organization which 
directs all efforts with respect to legislation. County medical societies 
are also active in regard to public health and other related questions. 

The American Bar Association has a broader interest in politics 
and public questions than the AMA. Many of its members are 
active in the major political parties. Nevertheless the organization 
frequently takes a stand on controversial matters and uses its in¬ 
fluence to support or oppose specific legislation. During the early 
stages of the New Deal the Association opposed some of President 
Roosevelt’s new legislation. Generally the organization opposes 
measures which permit administrative bodies to perform functions 
formerly assigned to the courts. They favor improving state court 
systems and other judicial reforms. Action is taken by the local as¬ 
sociations through resolutions and by sending speakers to other organ¬ 
izations, and by using their influence on public officials. 

In the states and to some extent on the national scene, teachers 
have actively entered the political arena to attempt to increase salaries 
and improve education generally. Through the National Education 
Association (NEA) and its state affiliates, members are mobilized to 
establish legislative objectives on the national, state, and loc:al levels. 
Study committees, legislative committees, paid professional staffs at 
state headquarters, visits to the legislature, and letters to repre¬ 
sentatives are techniques widely used to attain objectives. Organized 
efforts are also used at the local level to support school bond issues 
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and otlier activities of special concern to education. All these pro¬ 
grams give teachers an opportunity to participate in government and 
politics and result in more active citizenship. 

Religious Groups. Almost all religious faiths have legislative 
programs. Their literature encourages their members to take action 
along suggested lines. Some denominatif)ns have special units, siu h 
as the Gouncil for Social Action in the Clongregational Church and 
Catholic Action, which devote their attention to issues on the state 
and national level. The matters may concern political, economic, or 
social topics. I'he National Council of Churches (Protestant) fre¬ 
quently takes positions on major issues such as racial discrimination. 
Some ministers disc uss public questions in the pulpit and encourage 
their members to take active part in politics. During the struggle for 
prohibition the church played a strong role in the enactment of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. C^hurch members are frequently drawn 
into local clean-up campaigns involving actions by city councils and 
other officials. During political campaigns references are made to 
the churc h vote, its strength, and how it will affect certain candidates. 
Undoubtedly there are many citizens who would stay aloof from 
politics if they did not regard their obligations as church members as 
reejuiring them tcj enter and participate. 

Women’s Groups. Women s organizations in the United States, 
such as the League of Women Voters, the American Associatiem 
of University Women (AAUW), and the Business and Professicmal 
Women, all stimulate their members to activity in political affairs. 
Although the number c:)t women taking active part in the political 
party of their choice is increasing, it still constitutes a relatively small 
percentage of those who are eligible to vote. There are probably 
several times as many women engaged in public affairs, to a limited 
extent, through wc^men’s groups as are participating in party activi¬ 
ties. 

How do these groups function in the political sphere? The 
League of Women Voters is in a class by itself in this regard. Its sole 
purpose is to improve the climate of politics and study and support 
issues that can be approached on a nonpartisan basis. Its entire 
program is devoted to matters concerning the process of voting, the 
dissemination of information on major public questions, and the 
promotion of its views on issues before legislative bodies. Its pro¬ 
cedure is usually as follows: 
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1. The national organization, after full participation of its state 
and local groups, formulates a program on major problems and sends 
out material for study to the state and local branches. 

2. The branches draw up a program which combines national 
problems and special local issues. They devote some time to each and 
organize committees which study and discuss them. 

3. Reports with conclusions are filed by the local groups with 
the state organization and by the state group with the national head¬ 
quarters. 

4. The national, state, and local groups inform the appropriate 
legislative representatives of their positions on bills being considered. 

Every member of the organization takes part in this process at some 
point, either as a leader in organizing, as a member of a study group, 
or of a committee. The League has been extremely successful in 
spearheading election improvements—for example, in the installation 
of voting machines. While its membership is open to all women, it has 
chiefly attracted college graduates in the upper- and middle-income 
brackets. 

Other women’s organizations play a more limited role in public 
affairs. Their objectives are generally broader than those of the 
League and embrace many nonpolitical activities. Consequently the 
number of women who directly participate in public affairs as 
members of these groups is relatively small. These small groups are 
usually concerned with only a few issues, such as education and 
women’s rights. The general pattern of action is similar to that of the 
League of Women Voters except that it is not so concentrated, highly 
organized, or detailed. The officers at the national, state, and local 
levels, the chairmen of the legislative committees, and any special 
committees dealing with a particular subject are the principal par¬ 
ticipants in the political process. On some occasions the total 
membership may be asked to pass resolutions, select delegates to 
conferences on some specific subject, write letters to their political 
representatives, or talk to friends. 

Local Organizations. The urge to improve local or city govern¬ 
ment is the basis for much citizen interest in public affairs. The cru¬ 
sading spirit frequently finds expression in antivice campaigns. 
These drives against commercial vice are usually led by church 
officials and attract many persons who would not ordinarily be inter¬ 
ested in the struggle for power in the community. The middle-class 
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business and professional men and housewives predominate in this 
type of activity. They help to organise groups, contribute money, at¬ 
tend meetings, ring doorbells, distribute literature, get out the vote, 
and perform many other routine but sometimes exciting chores. 
Tlieir efforts may be effective or ineffective, but at least they learn 
something about what makes democracy work. 

Community Improvement Associations. T he average citizen who 
may look on politics as a “dirty game" beneath his dignity may be¬ 
come concerned about the need for a paved street, a traffic light, or a 
police patrol. To make the community a better place for his and his 
neighbors’ children, he is willing to sit down and discuss these prob¬ 
lems and take the action necessary to solve them. Still others are con¬ 
cerned for purely selfish reasons. They may wish to protect property 
values or add to their income from investments. Accordingly, they 
become participants in the process of community government. Civic 
improvement associations sometimes take a very active pan in local 
politics. 

Civic Clubs. Many American business and professional men 
belong to Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civiran, and other clubs. These 
civic organizations select certain community projects to sponsor and 
support. Their members are obligated to do their share in assisting 
in these activities. Thus an avenue for public service is opened. 
They learn for the first time the hazards, rewards, and penalties of 
participating in public affairs. The training and experience obtained 
in these ventures frequently give them a feeling of confidence in as¬ 
sociating with other citizens outside their business or professional 
acti\'ities. The publicity they secure may help to launch them as 
leaders or candidates for political office. 

Recent Trends. As the w^orld has become smaller, the interest of 
the citizen in every part of the world has broadened. The American 
has shifted his interest from local and state affairs to the national and 
international. The terrible impact of the atomic and hydrogen 
bombs on the everyday affairs of the individual has focused attention 
on significant events that may be thousands of miles aw^ay. Since 
World War II the major factors in the lives of every citizen have 
become global rather than local. The draft, taxes, the national 
budget, the dispersal of industry, the cold war, earth satellites. Red 
China, and the unification of Germany are in the front-page head¬ 
lines. To the individual they may mean life or death, fortune or 
disaster. 
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Impact of News Media and Techniques 

For many years there has been a trend in the direction of greater 
centralization and standardization of all news media. The most com¬ 
mon source of the news, the newspaper, is becoming dominated by 
the syndicated editorial. In the totalitarian states behind the Iron 
Curtain, the party line in the official house organ is the only press 
source of analysis or opinion. In the Western world, and particularly 
the United States, the syndicated column is the outstanding source 
of opinion and analysis. Daily and weekly papers carry the same 
columns by the same writers. The opinions of a few competent and 
incompetent editors mold the thinking of readers throughout the 
United States. The diversity of individual thinking is becoming 
narrowed by the impact of the day-by-day assault of a few individual 
opinions. This trend in the news columns is reinforced and further 
narrowed by centralization in radio and television. The big chains 
such as CBS and NBC employ commentators who in a sense rule the 
airways and are heard on the most popular local stations. These com¬ 
mentators select the particular facts and news which they wish to 
emphasize, and which then become standard for the entire nation. 
The standardization in television is even more centralized and nar¬ 
row than it is in radio. There are fewer channels and fewer com¬ 
mentators. 

How does this affect the citizen's participation in government? 
Will the drama of national and international events stimulate an 
intelligent interest? Will the constant barrage of a few stereotyped 
opinions consciously or unconsciously regiment his thinking so that 
he will not have an opinion of his own? Will this in turn cause less 
active interest in local, state, and national affairs? Firm answers to 
these questions cannot be given at present because the developments 
discussed are too recent. 

Participation in Autocratic States 

It is customary to think of citizen activities in government as be¬ 
ing voluntary and occurring as the result of free choice on the part of 
the individual. This represents, of course, the democratic concept. 
Considerable individual and group participation may occur, how¬ 
ever, without such activities being voluntary. In fact this has been 
the pattern in all contemporary autocratic states. In the major 
examples of these states. Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, and Com- 
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munist Russia, every citizen takes a role determined and directed by 
the state, from the time he steps on the stage until he is carried off. 
He is a captive actor. When young, he joins organizations such as the 
Komsomol in the U.S.S.R. or the Hitler Jugend in Germany. If he 
does not join, he forfeits opportunities and privileges. He attends 
meetings and rallies because he is forced to do so. The powers that be 
in these totalitarian and authoritarian states plan even the leisure 
time of all the people. This is more fully explored in the chapter on 
the autocratic state. Since all states of this type have only one party, 
the direction and implementing of this policy is taken care of by the 
party leaders. These functionaries are everywhere: in the factory, on 
the farm, and in the office, and they are also in the neighborhood. It 
is their duty to see that everyone does his duty. Behind the party 
man are the secret police wlio are a threat to all hesitant or reluctant 
participants. The success of this policy is attested by the huge turn¬ 
out in the elections or plebiscites which are a part of the process in 
every totalitarian state. Consequently these citizens are ‘"active” aftei 
a fashion. 7'hey do not wish to be classified as opponents of the 
regime. 

Fascist Italy. The nonparty person in Italy was given little op¬ 
portunity to participate in politics, government, or public affairs. 
If he was a member of a labor union, a profession, or a business firm, 
his occupational activity was organized under the direction of the 
state, but he had no direct voice in its policies or programs. He oc¬ 
casionally cast a vote for representatives in his local occupational 
group for election to higher councils. He voted for municipal officials 
after they had been selected by the party leaders. He was forced to 
participate in parades and demonstrations on special occasions. 
However, the only time he may have made his influence felt was 
when he and his associates grumbled and failed to carry out some 
policy laid down by the government. If this lack of compliance was 
widespread, it frequently resulted in a modification or withdrawal of 
the order. Organized protest, direct criticism, and other citizen action 
from below were not tolerated. Nevertheless the life of the Italian 
Fascist was less regimented than that of his fellow sufferer in the 
Nazi and Communist states. 

Nazi Germany. The citizen in the German totalitarian state was 
swept into numerous community and state activities by the tremen¬ 
dous surge of nationalism that was a part of the Nazi movement. 
Duty and obligation of the state and the party were the cornerstones 
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of its doctrine. This meant support of all party activities and those 
sponsored by the party: service on committees, financial contribu¬ 
tions to party welfare, participation in parades, rallies, and so on. 
The various occupations and professions were organized by the party 
and all were oriented toward serving the National Socialists and their 
leader. In the early days of the regime the Minister of the Interior 
enlisted the cooperation of all trade and industrial organizations to 
compel the whole nation to give the German salute as an expression 
and manifestation of German loyalty and solidarity. ‘‘Heil Hitler'' 
replaced other standard forms of greeting. Those who conformed 
indicated their willingness to do their duty as citizens. By 1935 
failure to salute was held by the courts to be a legal cause for im¬ 
mediate dismissal of employees. At election time the citizen was told 
by the party that it was his duty to display governmental election 
posters and the sw^astika flag on his house. The German citizen had 
no choice; he participated in community and state activities from 
the ''cradle to the grave.” 

Soviet Russia and the Satellites. The role of the citizen in the 
Soviet Union, China, and the satellite states is quite different from 
that of the citizen in the democratic state. It is extremely difficult to 
get a detailed picture of individual activities in communist coun¬ 
tries, but the eswsential facts are well known. 

The average citizen and the youth as well are compelled to belong 
to numerous organizations. They must participate in drives and local 
projects or they will be branded as enemies of the people, and this 
can mean the loss of some privileges or possibly even exile to a slave- 
labor camp. Since the government or the party sponsors almost every 
activity during and after working hours, everything has political con¬ 
notations. For example, all recreation is directed by the state; citi¬ 
zens wishing to improve opportunities for recreation must conform 
to the accepted program. In the Soviet Union the annual period of 
planning in the economic sphere is used as a means to get the maxi¬ 
mum participation from the worker in the factory and the peasant 
on the collective farm. Numerous meetings are held to draw up and 
discuvss the local plan for the economic unit. Everyone is encour¬ 
aged to take part in these discussions. The plans are hashed and 
rehashed. How many tractors should the factory produce next year? 
What materials will be needed? How many acres should be plowed? 
How many tractors will be needed for the plowing? What new build¬ 
ings will the collective farm need? Even though all this planning may 
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result in failure to reach the goals set, the participants are probably 
given a sense of group participation in the process. 

Another activity in communist states that does not have an exact 
counterpart in democracies is “self-criticism.” Citizens are encour¬ 
aged to (ritic ize aspects of programs and minor officials as long as they 
do not (ritici/e the ruling clique or the major policy objectives. This 
techni(|ue is elevated to a fine art by periodic outbursts of violent 
crilicisni of programs or officials who are falling short in the per- 
formaiK e of their duties. Citizens criticize by writing letters to news¬ 
papers, speaking at meetings, and writing reports to authorities. The 
communists point to the value of this public “linen washing” as evi¬ 
dence of democratic activity. It is noteworthy, however, that it is 
turned on and off like a faucet by top officials. However, it does give 
individuals an opportunity for activity and constructive recommen¬ 
dations. Frequently it is followed by minor program adjustments 
and replacement of delinquent officials. 

As all participation in public affairs is directed by the govern¬ 
ment and party, the value of this activity in terms of choice and 
experienc e for the individual citizen is small. In fact it may result 
in increasing the feeling of frustration and despair that reportedly is 
widespread in the satellite states. 

Summary 

Since the state developed from the needs of the individual it has 
been necessary to give some place to the role of the citizen in every 
stage of history. In the Greek city-state he played an ac tive part; in the 
Roman Empire citizen activity was less; during the feudal period it 
ceased almost entirely. With the growth of the national state and 
particularly the development of English representative institutions, 
the citizen became more important. In the American colonies he 
gained considerable power in local government and later during the 
revolt!tiemary period exerted that power to influence the future 
course of events creating an independent nation. 

Along with the growth of j)olitical parties in the national state, 
the division caused by economic patterns and by national and reli¬ 
gious issues contributed to the influence of individual citizens. In 
the United States the party of Andrew Jackson elevated the average 
man to a new height in politics. He later joined in the struggles over 
the dramatic issues of slavery and Populism. 

In the middle-class American democracy the groups with a special 
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interest in governmental policy, such as professional, business, and 
labor groups, are very active. All citizens, male and female, have 
ample opportunity to take part in various civic and reform groups. 
In recent years the whole pattern of citizen participation has been 
changing, particularly in the United States; the shift of interest has 
been from local affairs to national and international issues. Public 
opinion has become more standardized and stereotyped. The 
uniformity created by the syndicated column, radio, and television 
is threatening old concepts of political participation. 

Participation in the autocratic states is directed and almost com¬ 
pletely controlled by the state. The Soviet Union and the satellites 
have forced greater citizen activity than can be found in democratic 
states. While the vote in elections may represent 99 per cent of those 
eligible to vote and the hours given without pay to public affairs may 
average several every week, the role of the citizen in terms of genuine 
interest, enthusiasm, and influence is too minute to measure. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are the principal differences between modern citizen partici¬ 
pation in democracy and participation in the Greek city-states? 

2. Did the decline of the New England town meeting make new methods 
of representation necessary? Explain. 

3. If political parties are the vehicle of democracy, why do so few citizens 
take an active part in them? 

4. Are interest groups satisfactory substitutes for political parties? 

5. Have labor unions in the United States attempted to play a role in 
politics similar to that of British and Continental European unions? 

6. To what extent do women’s organizations actually have an effect upon 
politics? 

7. Does the number of people who vote or belong to mass organizations 
give an accurate measure of voluntary citizen participation? Explain. 

8. What is the nature of “self-criticism” in the totalitarian states? 
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Chapter 15 


Conclusion 


At this point the reader has behind him several hundred pages of 
facts on democracies and dictatorships, on legislatures, executives, 
and judicial agencies, and on theory and rneclianics. Often, perhaps, 
he has been so impressed or disturbed by the trees within his im¬ 
mediate vision that he has lost sight of the forest. 

Jt is the purpose of this concluding chapter to summarize broadly 
in the hope of providing a lasting frame of reference for the continu¬ 
ing study of government and politics. 

Theory and Practice 

This book has made a broad line of division between the theory 
of the state and the practice of government. Almost all political dis¬ 
cussion can be divided similarly. One either argues what government 
ought to do or how it is to be done. 

The ought relates to theory. It is here that a man lays down his 
description of the goals and the objectives of his political activity. 
Shall the state be democratic—that is, shall it have as one of its aims 
the real influential participation of its population? Or shall it con¬ 
form to one or more of the autocratic types? Shall the state be a 
strictly laissez-faire entity or shall it be a welfare state? 

Once it has been decided what ought to be the main features of 
the state, the question of how arises—of the mechanics of the govern¬ 
ing process. If the state is to be democratic, how is it to be made and 
kept so? If it is to be the responsibility of a demot:ratic legislature 
to enact laws, just how is it to enact them? All the necessary and 
sometimes dull jargon of rules and regulations and the overwhelming 
mass of detail make up the mechanics of the governing process. 

Although this division of ought and how, of theory and mechanics, 
is basic, it may not be clear in the minds of all people. Indeed it is 
not always clear to those who lead revolutions or to those who seek 
to alter constitutions, customs, and practices. The rationale of a state^ 
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whether it be democratic or autocratic, often bears little relation to 
the intentions of its founders. It is instructive to examine the early 
history of the Soviet Revolution of 1917 and its aftermath. The 
theory of the communist state as it evolved is hardly that conceived 
by Lenin and Trotsky, its principal creatcus. Theory sometimes has 
to give way to the feasible and practical. 

In short, much thought on government can be considered in 
terms of ought and how; this very process results in a better under¬ 
standing of the state and its government. 

In political science, as in any scientific field, it is important to 
define terms. Words used here are likely ikh (Mily to he ambigucjus 
but also to be charged with emotional overtones. T he results are 
argument, disagreement, and misunderstanding. It is the task of the 
political scientist to help clarify the language and arguments of those 
who enter the political arena. Political scientists usually are not poli¬ 
ticians, but they must accept responsibility for helping to create use¬ 
ful and practical definitions. 

Some of the subjects treated have been subdivided into categories, 
not for convenience in memorizing, but rather to aid in meaningful 
separation; for t lassification is a useful tool of analysis, clarification, 
and understanding. 

In any analysis of techniejues, it becomes cjuickly evident that the 
formal structure of a political institution may have little or nothing 
to ffo with the actual political machine which oj^eraies it. Thus it is 
sometimes more important to know the idiosyncrasies of the city's 
political boss than to know the formal powers of the mayor. 

Power Factors 

There are several principal factors which affect the state, its polit¬ 
ical institutions, and its power position in the world. Some of these 
are the following: 

1. The natural resources of the state and its geography m general. 
Its possession of vital resources such as oil and uranium can be 
decisive for its power position. 

2. The state of science and technology. The strong pcjsiiion of 
the United States and the IbSSR today is due in great measure 
to the tremendous technological skill which they possess. 

3. The economic system of the state. The extremes are the free 
enterprise system and the rigidly controlled socialistic system 
of communist states. 
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4. Armed forces and modern weapons. The value of satellites, 
space platforms, and intercontinental guided missiles is today 
manifest. 

5. The political ideology of the state. One of the strengths of the 
Soviet Union in international affairs has been its possession of 
the propaganda instrument of Marxian ideology. It should 
be remembered that an ideology, to be effective as propaganda, 
need not be true or practical. 

6. International alliances of the state. The independence of the 
United States, for example, would have been more difficult to 
achieve without the aid of France and Holland. 

7. Popular support. Democratic governments depend upon pop¬ 
ular support. Totalitarian governments seek to gain such 
backing in order to strengthen their position. 

8. Revolutiojiary ferment. When a spirit of unrest sweeps the 
land and a desire for drastic change begins to find expression, 
political power is formed w4iich, even though it may be un¬ 
successful, will leave its mark upon the state. 

Ultimate Values 

The authors of this volume believe profoundly in the democratic 
state. Thus the values of the democratic state are accepted as the 
standards of ought. 

All states can be measured in terms of the degree in which their 
governing institutions permit and encourage the values of democracy. 
To what degree is the individual recognized as an entity having worth 
and dignity? To what degree is such an individual permitted to criti¬ 
cize articulately, participate in, and constitutionally alter the govern¬ 
ment of his day? These are the ultimate values of any contemporary 
political analysis. 

The world today needs both peace and higher living standards. 
The democratic state is preeminently fitted to offer hope of fulfilling 
both these needs. I'he ultimate values of each individual will be 
reflected in his or her political judgments. The democratic state 
maintains a society in which these values may more easily be reflected 
in political decisions. 


Practical Questions 

Those who are beginning a study of political science have dis¬ 
covered that there are at least several vantage points from which to 
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view—and thus to analyze—the politiral society around them. 

The Purely Descriptive Basis. Political events can be merely de¬ 
scribed. Such description is always necessary to some degree, but 
there are some who believe that description is the only goal. Political 
events then can resemble animals or objects, in that relatively com¬ 
plete characterization by means of description is all that is needed. 
But political events are dynamic, and mere description soon becomes 
valueless. Description can never be kept entirely up to date. More 
important, however, the significance of many things is lost if one is 
interested only in describing the political phenomenon he sees. 

The Legal Point of View. I’here are those who are convinced 
that all political activity can best be understood and explained 
through the terms and techniques of law. Thus the eminent Aus¬ 
trian jurist Hans Kelsen, in his pure theory of law, insists that the 
entire theory of the state is nothing more than a part of the theory of 
law. T here is little doubt that the legal point of view is important 
in studying political phenomena. But it is not everything, and po¬ 
litical activity viewed only in this way leaves much unseen and un¬ 
observed. 

Political Science as a Behavioral Science. The emphasis of the 
behavioral scientist’s approach to political science is upon man’s be¬ 
havior as a political animal. Psychology is the main behavioral 
science, and thus it is only natural to expect that in this approach 
psychology would be emphasized. And so it is, in fact. Much effort is 
expended in the attempt to develop more fully those aspects of 
political science which lend themselves to psychological analyses. But 
here again the approach is one-sided and offers but one view of a 
multifaceted subject. 

The Administrative Approach. One sometimes elects to view 
political problems as problems of administratic^n and to study them 
accordingly. A perusal of this book, however, must already have 
demonstrated that there is more to government than its processes of 
administration. 

These four approaches do not exhaust the possibilities. But they 
serve to indicate that among the many problems confronting the 
political scientist is the problem of deciding how to view his sub¬ 
ject. Each view will have its advantages, and there will be drawbacks 
to each as well. His final results will depend, to a considerable degree, 
upon the approach and the technique that he decides to use. 
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Practical Questions for the Democratic Citizen 

There remains the fact that all political scientists are also citizens. 
As citizens they have additional responsibilities and problems. Two 
questions are particularly obvious: (1) How can citizens develop a 
constructive pattern of evaluating issues and leadership? (2) How 
can the citizen maximize his contribution to the democratic state? 

It is evident that a living, vibrant democracy can exist only in 
so far as its citizens are able to answer the first question satisfactorily. 
Suc h an answer is a sine qua non for democratic government. 

Kvery citizen must learn how to measure the ({ualifications of 
office seekers and how to analyze the significance of the i.ssues they 
raise. The study of political science is pertinent here for it provides a 
framework of ev^alnation. 

Finally, every citizen in a democracy must learn how he can make 
the greatest possible contribution to his government. This does not 
mean meek obedience to ordinances or statutes nor acquiescence w^ith 
political leaders. It means an active, articulate, intelligent, and cou¬ 
rageous participation in government at all levels of at tivity. Without 
it democracy will die. 
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Glossary 


The following is a list of selected words and phrases frequently 
found in political writing. The definition offered for each as used 
in a political context does not necessarily exclude other possible 
definitions. 

absolutism. Despotic rule without legal restriction on those governing the 
state. 

ad hoc (Latin, “for this“). For special action on a particular projec t. An 
ad hoc committee is thus contrasted with a standing committee. 
administration. The coordination and direction of endeavor to accom¬ 
plish specified objectives. Public admijiistration is thought of primarily 
as the responsibility of the executive branch of government, 
administrative courts. Courts which may be given a variety of nonjudicial 
tasks, frec]uently of a quasi-Icgislative or executive nature. Sometimes 
these functions concern the relationship of the officeltoldet to the public, 
administrative law. Law, arising from any source, concerning the adminis¬ 
trative phase of government. In France, that portion of law which 
has to do with the action of government officials, 
advisory opinion. An opinion rendered by a court which does not have a 
binding effect but is intended to guide the recipients, 
appellate courts. Courts which hear appeals from lower trial courts, 
apportionment. The determination of the number of legislative seats to 
be given the different districts into which a territoiy may be divided, 
aristocracy. An elite group whose position usually arises from inheritance 
and tradition; also, a form of government in which such people are in a 
dominant position. 

authoritarianism. A principle of government under which the individual 
has few or no rights against the claim ot the rulers to absolute obedi¬ 
ence; any government or institution embodying this jirinciple. 
autocracy. A form of government in which control of every aspect of life 
is conceded to a single ruler not responsible to any man. Autocracy is 
opposed to democracy and is characterized by both authoritarianism 
and totalitarianism. 

bad-tendency test. A test used after World War I by the Supreme Court 
in deciding whether a speech was prc^vocative or encouraged seditious 
action. The prohibition of a speech might be authorized even though 
the words did not damage public order. 
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behavioral science. A study which takes as its data the observable actions 
the individual. 

bicameral. Having or consisting of two houses, chambers, or branches. 

A bicameral legislature is composed of two chambers or houses, 
biennial sessions. Meetings of legislative bodies which take place once 
every two years. 

Bill of Rights. In the United States, the first ten amendments to the 
national Constitution maintaining important rights of freedom and due 
process of law. There are also state bills of rights, 
bureaucracy. All the officials of the executive branch of government; in 
a derogatory sense, too much control by administrative officials, an 
excess of paper-work activity, red tape, and the like. 

British Conunonwealth of Nations. An association of states, formerly 
portions of the British Empire, which desire to maintain some ties with 
each other, in some instances the apparent tie being a common nominal 
sovereign. 

cabinet. A group of officials close to the actual head of the state who 
advise him on governmental policy and also usually serve as adminis¬ 
trative heads of departments of government, 
cabinet government. A form of democracy in which governmental au¬ 
thority rests in a cabinet which reflects a majority in the legislative 
body and is subject to change by that body, 
calendar elections. Elections held at specific regular intervals, 
called elections. Elections held upon the decision of the government and 
at a time specified by the government, 
capitulations. A system of foreign courts and extraterritorial privileges in 
the Near East: largely obsolete today. 

case study. A method of learning by the examination of individual situ¬ 
ations from which general conclusions may sometimes be drawn. The 
case-study method is often employed in social sciences, 
charismatic (Greek charisma, a grace, a gift). Of a leadership that is 
symbolic and beyond criticism. For instance, the Queen of England is a 
charismatic leader, but the Prime Minister is not. 

*ihecks and balances. The distribution of government powers in such a 
way that one branch of government may be controlled in part by an¬ 
other: e.g., veto by the executive of legislative acts, confirmation of ex¬ 
ecutive appointments by the legislature, 
chief of state. The nominal and perhaps actual chief governmental official 
in a state—e.g., king or president; also, the position held by this official, 
city manager. A municipal administrative official, in the council-manager 
form of government, chosen by the council to serve indefinitely in 
directing and supervising the governmental activities of the city, 
city-state. An area and people possessing the attributes of a state but 
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usually covering only a limited area surrounding a central city: typical 
of ancient Greece. 

civil law. 1. Roman law. 2. The body of law contrasted with criminal 
law. 3. Nonecclesiastical law. 

civil service. The nonmilitary government employees; the personnel 
system which is responsible for their positions. In America the term is 
usually restricted to those governmental positions (and employees) 
filled on the basis of merit rather than political influence, 
clear-and-present-danger test. A test oi free speech by the Supreme Court. 
If the words incite immediate evil actions which the Congress or a state 
has the legal power to prevent, they can be suppressed without denying 
the Constitutional guarantee of free speech, 
coalition government. A cabinet government in which the cabinet consists 
of members of different parties. The parties represented in the cabinet 
ordinarily support the government. 

collectivism. The belief that society rather than the individual is the 
basic value in life. Thus socialists are collectivists, 
common law. A type of law arising from Anglo-Saxon customs which 
began to be formalized as judges pronounced it and writers compiled 
commentaries on the reported decisions, 
communism. A system characterized economically by state ownership of 
all the means of production and distribution, and politically (as in the 
Soviet Union) by a rigid totalitarian and authoritarian control of the 
individual. 

community. A rudimentary social organization of human beings, 
conference committee. In bicameral legislatures, a special committee to 
compromise the differences which arise between the two houses after a 
bill is passed in different form by each of the houses, 
constitution. The basic document establishing the powers, responsibilities, 
and limitations of the various branches and units that constitute the 
government of a state. An ‘'unwritten constitution*’ includes customs 
and documents which by general acceptance of the people establish the 
standards for the government of the state, 
constitutional dictatorship. The temporary centralization of authority in 
the hands of one or a few which is achieved within the limits of a par¬ 
ticular constitution and the justification for which usually rests in the 
emergency of the day. 

contract theory. A theory that the state came into being through a de¬ 
liberate contract, the social contract. 

convention. 1. An established governmental custom having the force of 
law, as in the United Kingdom. 2. In the United States a political party 
gathering representative of the party membership of a given area. 3. A 
treaty, usually one dealing with technical matters. 
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council, city. The legislative body of the city, elected representatives 
of the people under democratic forms. 

Council of Ministers. A committee of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, responsible for administering and directing governmental policy 
in the Soviet Union. 

country. A geographic term: a region, characterized perhaps by popula¬ 
tion or language. 

coup d’etat. A quick civil or military action of decisive significance for 
the government of the state; an overthrow of the existing regime, 
declaratory judgment. A decision by a court, authorized by law in s^mie 
instances, which indicates the respective rights of the parties involvetl 
even though under older court procedures a justiciable case might not 
have existed. 

demagoguery. Political expressions intended to influence the listener 
through emotion rather than reason or logic, 
democracy. A form of government in which the persons elected by a 
majority of the electorate govern and the rights of all citizens are 
recognized. 

dictator. A governmental leader who is in a position of supreme power 
and who does not tolerate opposition, 
divine law. Law originating with God or which man may have discovered 
and attributed to God. Divine law may pertain to personal conduct, 
types of sanctioned activities, or the powers that rule the state, 
double jeopardy. In criminal law, the prosecution of an individual more 
than once by the state for the same alleged offense, 
dynasty. A succession of rulers of a state belonging to the same family 
line. 

electorate. The body of citizens in a state who meet the basic qualifications 
for voting. 

equality. As an aspiration of democracy, the condition of possessing the 
same legal, political, economic, and social rights and privileges as others, 
equity. A set of legal principles designed to provide more satisfactory 
justice when an adequate remedy was not available under common law 
rules. 

executive. 1. Pertaining to the execution of laws or the conduct of affairs. 
2. The individual charged with the responsibility of seeing that laws 
are carried into effect. 

extraterritorial rights. The rights received by a state to exercise some of its 
ordinary domestic powers within the territorial limits of another state, 
fascism. A type of authoritarian control by the government; this de¬ 
veloped in Italy under Mussolini’s leadership; also used to describe 
noncommunist totalitarian types of government or tendencies. 
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fealty. Obligation of a subordinate to his feudal lord, usually recognized 
in an oath. 

federal state. A state in which there is a distribution or division of power 
between a central government and other subordinate but semi-inde¬ 
pendent units. This distribution is usually recognized by both types 
of units and may not be changed without the approval of some of the 
participating units. 

feudalism. A social and political system existing in western Europe from 
about the ninth to the fifteenth century, based on the relationship be¬ 
tween a lord and his vassal. 

fief. A landed estate held under feudal tenure. 

field, in administration, offices and branches located at some distance 
from the central headquarters of an agency. 

filibustering. The talking of a subject, bill, or issue to death in legislative 
bodies, particularly the United States Senate. Long speeches and par¬ 
liamentary procedures are thus used to prevent positive action on the 
matter at issue. 

force theory. The theory that states originated because of the strength 
of individuals who first in a personal way and then through group 
activity were able to extend their power into a governmental organi¬ 
zation. 

freedom. Absence of control; usual for “freedom under law,“ the absence 
of control over the individual as long as he does not violate the rights 
of others. 

fusion of powers. The absence of separation of powers among the 
branches of government. Executive, legislative, and judicial powers arc 
exercised by the same institutions and persons. 

generalists. In public administration, officeholders with a wide grasp 
of administrative problems as distinguished from specialists. 

government. The political organization of the state. 

government corporation. A method of government administration which 
varies in details but is an attempt to approximate conditions present in 
privately operated business enterprises, with the government in the role 
of a stockholder possessing all or a portion of the stock. 

gravity-of-the-evil test. The latest of Supreme Court tests of free sf^eech. 
The question is asked. How bad is the speech? Speech can be punished 
in terms of its evil context. 

head of government. The actual principal executive leader of a state, e.g., 
the prime minister or premier in a cabinet government. 

impeachment. The process of bringing a charge against an official by a 
legislative body in order to remove him from office. In the United 
States the charge is ordinarily adopted by the lower chamber and is 
followed with a trial by the upper chamber. 
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imperialism. The actions and policy of a state which are motivated by a 
desire to gain additional resources, territory, and power beyond its 
home boundaries. 

independent regulatory commissions. In the United States, commissions 
established with a considerable degree of independence from the ex¬ 
ecutive, though its members are usually appointed by him, and having 
responsibility for the regulation of economic activity, 
individualism. The belief that the individual is the basic value in society 
and that society as a whole will be benefited by those things which 
benefit the individual. 

initiative. The procedure by which the people are authorized to begin 
action to secure the adoption of a law or constitutional amendment by 
jjetition. Unless legislative action makes it unnecessary, the procedure is 
completed by a vote of the electorate, 
interest group. Any association of people bound together with a similar 
interest, usually distinguished from a political party by a narrower 
common interest. Political activity of the group is usually limited to 
furthering this interest. 

interpellation. A parliamentary question directed to the government 
(most notably in France) carrying with it a vote of confidence and the 
possible fall of the government. 

international law. The body of rules, customs, and regulations which 
states habitually observe in their relations with one another, 
injunction. A court order to refrain from doing that which is illegal. 

Failure to comply results in contempt of court. 

Jacksonian democracy. Democracy marked by the entrance of the com¬ 
mon men into political and governmental activity: characteristic of the 
American political scene under Andrew Jackson's leadership, 
judicial review. Consideration and examination by the court of the con¬ 
stitutionality of legislative enactments and executive acts, 
laissez faire. Noninterference; in particular, a governmental attitude of 
nonintervention in economic matters within the state, 
law. A body of rules for individual conduct enforced by the state, 
legislature. The lawmaking body of a political unit. Duties other than 
lawmaking are often exercised by legislatures, e.g., approval of appoint¬ 
ments and the election of specified officials, 
libel. In law, a published statement unnecessarily ridiculing or defaming 
another. 

line. In administration, the departments of government and their officials 
providing a direct service to the people, 
lobbying. The effort to influence government officials, usually legislators, 
to take a position favorable to the interesu represented by the person 
lobbying. 
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lower house. The house of a bicameral legislative body that is considered 
more directly representative of the people and is usually more numerous 
than the other house. Its powers may be as great or greater, 
majority rule. Conduct of governmental affairs that reflects the opinion 
of more than half of the electorate or at least of the number expressing 
their opinions. This may be achieved by representation of views 
through legislators and executives. 

mandamus. A court order requiring the performance of a ministerial 
duty by an executive official. 

merit system. A method of attempting to insure that government posi¬ 
tions will be filled by persons of competence, 
multiparty system. A political system marked by the presence of many 
political parties, 
nation. See nation-state. 

nationalization. The process of establishing the ownership and operation 
by the national government of an enterprise previously operated by 
private owners. 

nation-state. A state which is bound together by a strong community 
of language, race, culture, and religion, 
natural law. Preexisting law which is discoverable through the use of 
rational processes. 

Nazism. The German movement revolving about the leadership of Adolf 
Hitler which emphasized the importance of the state and established 
authoritarian and totalitarian practices. These practices when found 
elsewhere are sometimes labeled Nazism. 
nonpartisan. Without regard for |x>litical party: used in particular, of 
elections or ballots where the party of the candidates is not officially 
revealed. 

oligarchy. A form of government in which real control rests in the hands 
of a small group. In Aristotle's terminology, the corrupt form of aris¬ 
tocracy. 

parliamentary government. In contrast to the presidential system, parlia¬ 
mentary government is in general characterized by legislative or cabinet 
supremacy, a fusion of powers, and called elections. Great Britain is 
the prime example. 

patronage* The practice of conferring governmental positions and favors 
on political supporters. See spoils system, 
plebiscite. An election to determine an issue rather than a choice of 
candidates: a term used when the issue before the people is the determi¬ 
nation of the governmental authority desired in a disputed area, 
pluralism. The doctrine that sovereignty is divided among various groups 
within a state* such as economic* religious* and political groups. 
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plutocracy. Any form of government in which control is held by the 
wealthy. 

police state. A state in which many if not all of an individual’s actions 
are subject to governmental regulation enforceable through the far- 
reaching arm of the secret police. 

policy. The ends or objectives of government. Some in government make 
policy, while others execute it; these responsibilities frequently merge. 
Politburo. Formerly, the political bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in the Soviet Union. It has been replaced by the 
Presidium. 

political party. Any group of people, in a democratic state, organized to 
obtain and retain control of the government, by constitutional means, 
political science. The scientific study of the organization of the state and 
its government and the political activity of its citizens, 
popular sovereignty. The doctrine that ultimate authority in a state rests 
with the people or with the voters. 

position classification. The study of positions in the bureaucracy to deter¬ 
mine the degree of difficulty and the training and experience needed for 
the job, and resulting designation for salary and comparable purposes, 
posse comitatus. A group of citizens organized and deputized by a sheriff 
to seek a person thought to be guilty of a crime, 
precedent. A previous incident or case which is accepted as a guide to 
action, as when a court opinion is based upon prior opinions, 
premier. In France and other countries, the prime minister, 
presidential government. A form of government in which the chief ex¬ 
ecutive (president) is selected independently of the legislative branch 
and is entrusted with considerable powers. 

Presidium. In the USSR, the highest and most powerful group in the 
Communist Party; the actual policy-making body, formerly called the 
Politburo. Term also used to describe the executive committee of the 
USSR’s Supreme Soviet and similar bodies in the satellite states, 
pressure group. An interest group using various political tactics to 
secure governmental activity favorable to it. 
prime minister. The principal member of a cabinet in the cabinet form 
of government. 

Privy Council. In Great Britain, an official body of advisors to the sover¬ 
eign. Today the duties are largely honorary and perfunctory, 
proportional representation. A method of voting for the membership of a 
multimembered body, such as a legislature, which attempts to insure 
that those elected will as nearly as possible be in proportion to the 
number of their supporters voting. 

public opinion. The expressed attitudes of a group of people on issues 
important to them. 
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public-opinion poll. A poll taken to ascertain the views of the public: 
obtained through questioning a portion of the larger group and tabu¬ 
lating the replies. 

pure democracy. A form of government in which the people to be gov¬ 
erned have an opportunity, usually through mass meetings, to deter¬ 
mine the issues of policy. 

quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial. Of powers exercised by administrative 
agencies which in many respects are similar to the powers exercised by 
normal legislative and judicial bodies. 

recall. The popular removal of elective officials by means of a petition 
followed by a vote of the {)eople. 

recognition. In international law, de jure recognition is extended by one 
state to another when it feels that the second state fxcupies a rightful 
and legal position. De facto recognition is less complete and acknowl¬ 
edges merely the existence of political control. 

red tape. The rules, regulations, paper work, duplication, and other 
features of bureaucratic activity which are by implication unnecessary 
and irritating to the public. 

referendum. A vote by the electorate upon an issue as distinguished from 
a vote on candidates; in particular, the procedure by which a legislative 
enactment may be nullified througli a petition followed by a vote of the 
people. 

registration. I'he procedure of declaring one’s name, address, and other 
information required by a state prior to voting. 

representative government. A form of government in which the voters 
elect legislative and executive officials w'ho arc trusted to act in behalf 
of the people. 

rotten borough. An election district which sends a representative to the 
legislature but which, usually owing to declining population, no longer 
merits the representation accorded it. 

satellite state. A nominally independent state within the orbit of powrer 
of a greater state which may control its foreign and even domestic 
policies. 

scientific method. A method of discovering information characteri/ed by 
the careful marshaling and organization ol facts, the creation and the 
testing of hypotheses, experimentation, and the eventual creation of 
theories. 

secretariat. The central administrative core of a larger organization; in 
particular, the administrative headquarters and staff of an international 
organization. 

self-criticism. In Soviet Russia, the practice, officially encouraged, of indi¬ 
viduals criticizing the government operation in which they are engaged. 
This sometimes results in a confession of one’s personal failure to do 
the job expected. 
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seniority mle* The principle, often adopted in legislative bodies, under 
which the persons with the longest continuous service receive the posi¬ 
tions of greatest honor and responsibility, e.g., committee chairman¬ 
ships. 

separation of powers. The distribution of the powers of government 
among different branches; most commonly, a threefold distribution 
among the executive, legislative, and judicial branches, 
sinecure. A governmental position which produces financial benefit for 
the occupant with little or no activity on his part, 
slander. In law, the utterance of a false statement with malicious intent, 
used with or distinguished from libel, 
socialism. A form of government in which means of production and 
distribution are state-owned and state-operated. The present-day eco¬ 
nomic systems of Sweden, Denmark, and Great Britain are sometimes 
called socialistic, 

society. The next stage in social organization beyond community, 
sovereignty. 1. The freedom of a state from external interference. 2. The 
existence of ultimate authority within a state, 
speaker. The title given to the presiding officer of some legislative 
chambers. 

specialist. In public administration, a governmental official who has 
technical competence in a particular field rather than wide adminis¬ 
trative knowledge. 

Specialized Agencies. Various international organizations with specific 
objectives, attached to the United Nations under the Economic and 
Social Council; e.g., UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization), WHO (World Health Organization), UPU 
(Universal Postal Union). 

spoils system. The distribution of governmental positions on the basis 
of the political connections of the office seekers, sometimes with little 
regard for ability to fulfill the duties assigned, 
staff. Those governmental officials close to a chief executive who serve in 
an advisory role; often they bear direct responsibility for such auxiliary 
services as research, planning, personnel, financial control, budget 
preparation, and legal actions. 

standing committee. A permanent or continuing committee of a legis¬ 
lative body. 

stare decisis (Latin, to stand on decisions made). The principle estab¬ 
lished in some court systems of basing court decisions on previous 
decisions. 

state. A conceptual institution characterized by populated territory and 
independent government. 
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state of nature. In political theory, the condition of people prior to the 
development of political associations and governmental forms, 
statistical method. The reduction and characterization of facts as figures 
or numbers and the mathematical treatment thereof, 
statute. A law enacted by a legislative body which derives its authority 
from an area more extensive than a municipality, 
suffrage. The right, privilege, or exercise of the vote to elect officers or 
decide issues. 

suspensive veto. An act of a chief executive which temporarily prevents 
a legislative act from going into effect. The veto of the President of the 
United States is usually a suspensive veto until it becomes apparent 
that the act will not be repassed by the legislature. Then it becomes an 
absolute veto. 

totalitarianism. A form of rule in which the state is concerned with and 
may dominate every phase of life of the individual, 
trial by jury. A long-established right in common-law states whereby a 
person accused of a crime may have his innocence or guilt determined 
by his citizen neighbors. The jury usually consists of twelve persons, 
unitary state. A state in which all power is concentrated in a single 
central government (in contrast to the distribution found in a federal 
sta te). 

unicameral. Having or consisting of one house, chamber, or branch. A 
unicameral legislature is composed of one house or chamber, 
upper house. The chamber in a bicameral legislature which, in contrast 
to the lower house, is usually marked by longer terms and more indirect 
selection of members and by the representation of interests other than 
those of the people alone. 

veto. The deliberate refusal of a principal executive officer such as presi¬ 
dent or governor to give his approval to a legislative act, thus prevent¬ 
ing it from becoming a law or requiring its return to the legislative 
body for further consideration. 

welfare state. A state in which the government expresses great concern 
for its citizenry, exhibited by laws providing for care in the case of un¬ 
employment, illness, and old age. 

world government. An actual government that would rule the entire 
world (never yet successfully established), 
world state. A state which is capable of exercising its sovereignty through¬ 
out a territory covering most of the earth’s land area, 
writ. A written command of the state, usually issued by a court, to an 
official or other person. 
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